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ADAME DE MAINTENON was a woman of much wit, 
which the good company, in which she had at first 
been merely suffered, but in which she soon shone, 

had much polished; and ornamented with knowledge of 
the world, and which gallantry had rendered of the most 
agreeable kind. The various positions she had held had 
rendered her flattering, insinuating, complaisant, always 
seeking to please. The need she had of intrigues, those 
she had seen of all kinds, and been mixed up in for her- 
self and for others, had given her the taste, the ability, 
and the habit of them. Incomparable grace, an easy man- 
ner, and yet measured and respectful, which, in conse- 
quence of her long obscurity, had become natural to her, 
marvelously aided her talents; with language gentle, ex- 
act, well expressed, and naturally eloquent and brief. 
Her best time, for she was three or four years older than 
the King, had been the dainty phrase period,—the 
(11) 
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superfine gallantry days,—in a word, the time of the 
“Ruelles,” * as it was called; and it had so influenced her 
that she always retained evidences of it. She put on 
afterward an air of importance, but this gradually gave 
place to one of devoutness that she wore admirably. She 
was not absolutely false by disposition, but necessity had 
made her so, and her natural flightiness made her appear 
twice as false as she was. 

The distress and poverty in which she had so long 
lived had narrowed her mind, and abased her heart and 
her sentiments. Her feelings and her thoughts were so 
circumscribed, that she was in truth always less even 
than Madame Scarron, and in everything and everywhere 
she found herself such. Nothing was more repelling than 
this meanness, joined to a situation so radiant. 

Her flightiness or inconstancy was of the most dan- 
gerous kind. With the exception of some of her old 
friends, to whom she had good reasons for remaining 
faithful, she favored people one moment only to cast 
them off the next. You were admitted to an audience 
with her for instance, you pleased her in some manner, 
and forthwith she unbosomed herself to you as though 
you had known her from childhood. At the second audi- 
ence you found her dry, laconic, cold. You racked your 
brains to discover the cause of this change. Mere loss 
of time! Flightiness was the sole reason of it. 

Devoutness was her strong point; by that she governed 
and ‘held her place. She found a King who believed 
himself an apostle, because he had all his life persecuted 
Jansenism, or what was presented to him as such. This. 
indicated to her with what grain she could sow the field 
most profitably. 

The profound ignorance in which the King had been 
educated and kept all his life, rendered him from the 
first an easy prey to the Jesuits. He became even more 
so with years, when he grew devout, for he was devout 
with the grossest ignorance. Religion became his weak 


*«Ruelle» is, properly speaking, the space left between the bed and 
the wall, where intimate visitors sometimes sat; but it came by de- 
grees to signify any little sancrum where ladies received their gos- 
sips. 
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point. In this state it was easy to persuade him that a 
decisive and tremendous blow struck against the Protes- 
tants would give his name more grandeur than any of 
his ancestors had acquired, besides strengthening his 
power and increasing his authority. Madame de Main- 
tenon was one of those who did most to make him be- 
lieve this. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes, without the 
slightest pretext or necessity, and the various proscrip- 
tions that followed it, were the fruits of a frightful plot, 
in which the new spouse was one of the chief conspira- 
tors, and which depopulated a quarter of the realm, 
ruined its commerce, weakened it in every direction, 
gave it up for a long time to the public and avowed pil- 
lage of the dragoons, authorized torments and punish- 
ments by which so many innocent people of both sexes 
were killed by thousands; ruined a numerous class; tore 
in pieces a world of families; armed relatives against rel- 
atives, so as to seize their property and leave them to 
die of hunger; banished our manufactures to foreign 
lands, made those lands flourish and overflow at the ex- 
pense of France, and enabled them to build new cities; 
gave to the world the spectacle of a prodigious population 
proscribed, stripped, fugitive, wandering, without crime, 
and seeking shelter far from its country; sent to the gal- 
leys, nobles, rich old men, people much esteemed for 
their piety, learning, and virtue, people well off, weak, 
delicate, and solely on account of religion; in fact, to 
heap up the measure of horror, filled all the realm with 
perjury and sacrilege, in the midst of the echoed cries 
of these unfortunate victims of error, while so many 
others sacrificed their conscience to their wealth and their 
repose, and purchased both by simulated abjuration, from 
which without pause they were dragged to adore what 
they did not believe in, and to receive the divine body 
of the Saint of Saints while remaining persuaded that 
they were only eating bread which they ought to abhor! 
Such was the general abomination born of flattery and 
cruelty. From torture to abjuration, and from that to 
the communion, there was often only twenty-four hours’ 
distance; and executioners were the conductors of the 
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converts and their witnesses. Those who in the end 
appeared to have been reconciled, more at leisure did not 
fail by their flight or their behavior, to contradict their 
pretended conversion. 

The King received from all sides news and details of 
these persecutions and of these conversions. It was by 
thousands that those who had abjured and taken the 
communion were counted; ten thousand in one place; six 
thousand in another,—all at once and instantly. The 
King congratulated himself on his power and his piety. 
He believed himself to have renewed the days of the 
preaching of the Apostles, and attributed to himself all 
the honor. The bishops wrote panegyrics of him, the 
Jesuits made the pulpit resound with his praises. All 
France was filled with horror and confusion; and yet 
there never was so much triumph and joy—never such 
profusion of laudations! The monarch doubted not of the 
sincerity of this crowd of conversions; the converters took 
good care to persuade him of it and beatify him before- 
hand. He swallowed their poison in long draughts. He 
had never yet believed himself so great in the eyes of 
man, or so advanced in the eyes of God, in the repara- 
tion of his sins and of the scandals of his life. He 
heard nothing but eulogies, while the good and true 
Catholics and the true bishops groaned in spirit to see 
the orthodox act toward error and heretics as heretical 
tyrants and heathens had acted against the truth, the 
confessors, and the martyrs. They could not, above all, 
endure this immensity of perjury and sacrilege. They 
bitterly lamented the durable and irremediable odium 
that detestable measure cast upon the true religion, while 
our neighbors, exulting to see us thus weaken and de- 
stroy ourselves, profited by our madness, and built 
designs upon the hatred we should draw upon ourselves 
from all the Protestant Powers. 

But to these speaking truths, the King was inacces- 
sible. Even the conduct of Rome in this matter could 
not open his eyes. That Court which formerly had not 
been ashamed to extol the Saint Bartholomew, to thank 
God for it by public processions, to employ the greatest 
masters to paint this execrable action in the Vatican,— 
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Rome, I say, would not give the slightest approbation 
to this onslaught on the Huguenots. 

The magnificent establishment of Saint Cyr, followed 
closely upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Ma- 
dame de Montespan had founded at Paris an establish- 
ment for the instruction of young girls in all sorts of 
fine and ornamental work. Emulation gave Madame de 
Maintenon higher and vaster views which, while gratify- 
ing the poor nobility, would cause her to be regarded as 
protectress in whom all the nobility would feel inter- 
ested. She hoped to smooth the way for a declaration 
of her marriage, by rendering herself illustrious by a 
monument with which she could amuse both the King 
and herself, and which might serve her as a retreat if 
she had the misfortune to lose him, as in fact it happened. 

This declaration of her marriage was always her most 
ardent desire. She wished above all things to be pro- 
claimed Queen, and never lost sight of the idea. Once 
she was near indeed upon seeing it gratified. The King 
had actually given her his word, that she should be de- 
clared; and the ceremony was forthwith about to take 
place. But it was postponed, and for ever, by the rep- 
resentations of Louvois to the King. To this interfer- 
ence that minister owed his fall, and under circumstances 
so surprising and so strange, that I cannot do better, I 
think, than introduce an account of them here, by way 
of episode. They are all the more interesting because 
they show what an unlimited power Madame de Main- 
tenon exercised by subterranean means, and with what 
patient perseverance she undermined her enemies when 
once she had resolved to destroy them. 

Louvois had gained the confidence of the King to such 
an extent that he was, as I have said, one of the two 
witnesses of the frightful marriage of his Majesty with 
Madame de Maintenon. He had the courage to show 
he was worthy of this confidence, by representing to the 
King the ignominy of declaring that marriage, and drew 
from him his word that never in his life would he 
do so. 

Several years afterward, Louvois, who took care to be 
well informed of all that passed in the palace, found out 
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that Madame de Maintenon had been again scheming in 
order to be declared Queen; that the King had had the 
weakness to promise she should be, and that the declara- 
tion was about to be made. He put some papers in his 
hand, and at once went straight to the King, who was 
in avery private room. Seeing Louvois at an unexpected 
hour, he asked him what brought him there? “Some- 
thing pressing and important,” replied Louvois, with a 
sad manner that astonished the King, and induced him 
to command the valets present to quit the room. They 
went away in fact, but left the door open, so that they 
could hear all, and see all, too, by the glass. This was 
the great danger of the cabinets. 

The valets being gone, Louvois did not dissimulate 
from the King his mission. The monarch was often 
false, but incapable of rising above his own falsehood. 
Surprised at being discovered, he tried to shuffle out of 
the matter, and pressed by his minister, began to move 
so as to gain the. other cabinet where the valets were, 
and thus deliver himself from this hobble. But Louvois, 
who perceived what he was about, threw himself on his 
knees and stopped him, drew from his side a little sword 
he wore, presented the handle to the King, and prayed 
him to kill him on the spot, if he would persist in de- 
claring his marriage, in breaking his word, and covering 
himself in the eyes of Europe with infamy. The King 
stamped, fumed, told Louvois to let him go. But Louvois 
squeezed him tighter by the legs for fear he should es- 
cape; represented to him the shame of what he had 
decided on doing;—in a word, succeeded so well, that 
he drew for the second time from the King a promise 
that the marriage should never be declared. 

Madame de Maintenon meanwhile expected every mo- 
ment to be proclaimed Queen. At the end of some days, 
disturbed by the silence of the King, she ventured to 
touch upon the subject. The embarrassment she caused 
the King much troubled her. He softened the affair as 
much as he could, but finished by begging her to think 
no more of being declared, and never to speak of it to 
him again. After the first shock that the loss of her 
hopes caused her, she sought to find out to whom she 
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was beholden for it. She soon learned the truth; and it 
is not surprising that she swore to obtain Louvois’s dis- 
grace, and never ceased to work at it until successful. 
She waited her opportunity, and undermined her enemy 
at leisure, availing herself of every occasion to make 
him odious to the King. 

Time passed. At length it happened that Louvois, not 
content with the terrible executions in the Palatinate, 
which he had counseled, wished to-burn Tréves. He 
proposed it to the King. <A dispute arose between them, 
but the King would not or could not be persuaded. It 
may be imagined that Madame de Maintenon did not do 
much to convince him. 

Some days afterward Louvois, who had the fault of 
obstinacy, came as usual to work with the King in Madame 
de Maintenon’s rooms. At the end of the sitting he 
said that he felt convinced that it was scrupulousness 
alone which had hindered the King from consenting to 
so necessary an act as the burning of Tréves, and that 
he had, therefore, taken the responsibility on himself by 
sending a courier with orders to set fire to the place at 
once. 

The King was immediately, and contrary to his nature, 
so transported with anger that he seized the tongs, and 
was about to make a run at Louvois, when Madame de 
Maintenon placed herself between them, crying, “Oh, 
Sire, what are you going to do?” and took the tongs 
from his hands. 

Louvois, meanwhile, gained the door. The King cried 
after him to recall him, and said, with flashing eyes: 
“Dispatch a courier instantly with a counter order, and 
let him arrive in time; for, know this: if a single house 
is burned your head shall answer for it.” Louvois, more 
dead than alive, hastened away at once. 

Of course, he had sent off no courier. He said he had, 
believing that by this trick the King, though he might 
be angry would be led to give way. He had reckoned 
wrongly, however, as we have seen. 

From this time forward Louvois became day by day 
more distasteful to the King. In the winter of 1690, he 
proposed that, in order to save expense, the ladies should 
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not accompany the King to the siege of Mons. Madame 
de Maintenon, we may be sure, did not grow more 
kindly disposed toward him after this. But as it is 
always the last drop of water that makes the glass over- 
flow, so a trifle that happened at this siege, completed 
the disgrace of Louvois. 

The King, who plumed himself upon knowing better 
than anybody the minutest military details, walking one 
day about the camp, found an ordinary cavalry guard ill 
posted, and placed it differently. Later the same day he 
again visited by chance the spot, and found the guard 
replaced as at first. He was surprised and shocked. He 
asked the captains, who had done this, and was told it 
was Louvois. 

“But,” replied the King, “did you not tell him ’twas I 
who had placed you?” 

“Yes, Sire,” replied the captain. The King piqued, 
turned toward his suite, and said: “That’s Louvois’s 
trade, is it not? He thinks himself a great captain, and 
that he knows everything,” and forthwith he replaced the 
guard as he had put it in the morning. It was, indeed, 
foolishness and insolence on the part of Louvois, and the 
King had spoken truly of him. The King was so 
wounded that he could not pardon him. After Louvois’s 
death, he related this incident to Pomponne, still annoyed 
at it, as I knew by means of the Abbé de Pomponne. 

After the return from Mons the dislike of the King 
for Louvois augmented to such an extent, that this 
minister, who was so presumptuous, and who thought 
himself so necessary, began to tremble. The Maréchale 
de Rochefort having gone with her daughter, Madame de 
Blansac, to dine with him at Meudon, he took them out 
for a ride in a little caléche, which he himself drove. 
They heard him repeatedly say to himself, musing pro- 
foundly, “Will he? Will he be made to? No—and yet 
—no, he will not dare.” 

During this monologue Louvois was so absorbed that 
he was within an ace of driving them all into the water, 
and would have done so, had they not seized the reins, 
and cried out that he was going to drown them. At 
their cries and movement, Louvois awoke as from a deep 
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sleep, drew up, and turned, saying that, indeed, he was 
musing, and not thinking of the vehicle. 

I was at Versailles at that time, and happened to call 
upon Louvois about some business of my father’s. The 
same day I met him after dinner as he was going to work with 
the King. About four o’clock in the afternoon I learned 
that he had been taken rather unwell at Madame de Main- 
tenon’s; that the King had forced him to go home; that he 
had done so on foot; that some trifling remedy was admin- 
istered to him there, and that during the operation of it 
he died! 

The surprise of all the Court may be imagined. Al- 
though I was little more than fifteen years of age, I 
wished to see the countenance of the King after the 
occurrence of an event of this kind. I went and waited 
for him, and followed him during all his promenade. 
He appeared to me with his accustomed majesty, but 
had a nimble manner, as though he felt more free than 
usual. I remarked that, instead of going to see his foun- 
tains, and diversifying his walk as usual, he did nothing 
but walk up and down by the balustrade of the orangery, 
whence he could see, in returning toward the chéteau, 
the lodging in which Louvois had just died, and toward 
which he unceasingly looked. 

The name of Louvois was never afterward pronounced; 
not a word was said upon this death so surprising, and so 
sudden, until the arrival of an officer, sent by the King, 
of England from St. Germains, who came to the King 
upon this terrace, and paid him a compliment of condo- 
lence upon the loss he had received. 

“Monsieur,” replied the King, in a tone and with a 
manner more than easy, “give my compliments and my 
thanks to the King and Queen of England, and say to 
them in my name, that my affairs and theirs will go on 
none the worse for what has happened.” 

The officer made a bow and retired, astonishment 
painted upon his face, and expressed in all his bearing. 
I anxiously observed all this, and also remarked that all 
the principal people around the King looked at each 
other, but said no word. The fact was, as I afterward 
learned, that Louvois, when he died, was so deeply in 
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disgrace, that the very next day he was to have been 
arrested and sent to the Bastille! The King told Chamil- 
lart so, and Chamillart related it to me. This explains, I 
fancy, the joy of the King at the death of his minister; for 
it saved him from executing the plan he had resolved on. 

The suddenness of the disease and death of Louvois 
caused much talk, especially when, on the opening of the 
body, it was discovered that he had been poisoned.* A _ 
servant was arrested on the charge; but before the trial 
took place he was liberated, at the express command of 
the King, and the whole affair was hushed up. Five or 
six months afterward Séron, private physician of Louvois, 
barricaded himself in his apartment at Versailles, and 
uttered dreadful cries. People came but he refused to 
open; and as the door could not be forced, he went on 
shrieking all day, without succor, spiritual or temporal, 
saying at last that he had got what he deserved for what 
he had done to his master; that he was a wretch unworthy 
of help; and so he died despairing, in eight or ten 
hours, without having spoken of anyone, or uttered a sin- 
gle name! 


* This assertion of Saint-Simon has been disputed on the authority 
of a medical writer, who attributes the death of Louvois to natural 
causes. The circumstances narrated in the text are, however, sus- 
picious. 
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T Must not be imagined that in order to maintain her 
position Madame de Maintenon had need of no ad- 
dress. Her reign, on the contrary, was only one con- 

tinual intrigue; and that of the King a perpetual dupery. 

Her mornings, which she commenced very early, were 
occupied with obscure audiences for charitable or spiritual 
affairs. Pretty often, at eight o’clock in the morning, or 
earlier, she went to some minister; the ministers of war, 
above all those of finance, were those with whom she had 
most business. 

Ordinarily as soon as she rose, she went to St. Cyr, dined 
in her apartment there alone, or with some favorite of the 
house, gave as few audiences as possible, ruled over the ar- 
rangements of the establishment, meddled with the affairs of 
convents, read and replied to letters, directed the affairs 
of the house, received information and letters from her 
spies, and returned to Versailles just as the King was 
ready to enter her rooms. When older and more infirm, 
she would lie down in bed on arriving between seven and 
eight o’clock in the morning at St. Cyr, or take some 
remedy. 

Toward nine o’clock in the evening two waiting women 
came to undress her. Immediately afterward, her maitre 
@hétel or a valet de chambre brought her her supper 
—soup or something light. As soon as she had finished 
her meal, her women put her to bed, and all this in the 
presence of the King and his minister, who did not cease 
working or speak lower. This done, ten o’clock had ar- 
rived; the curtains of Madame de Maintenon were drawn, 
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and the King went to supper, after saying good night to 
her: 

When with the King in her own room, they each oc- 
cupied an arm chair, with a table between them, at 
either side of the fireplace, hers toward the bed, the 
King’s with the back to the wall, where was the door of the 
antechamber; two stools were before the table, one for 
the minister who came to work, the other for his papers. 

During the work Madame de Maintenon read or worked 
at tapestry. She heard all that passed between the King 
and his minister, for they spoke out loud. Rarely did 
she say anything, or, if so, it was of no moment. The 
King often asked her opinion; then she replied with 
great discretion. Never did she appear to lay stress on 
anything, still less to interest herself for anybody, but 
she had an understanding with the minister, who did not 
dare to oppose her in private, still less to trip in her 
presence. When some favor or some post was to be 
granted, the matter was arranged between them before- 
hand; and this it was that sometimes delayed her, with- 
out the King or anybody knowing the cause. 

She would send word to the minister that she wished 
to speak to him. He did not dare to bring anything 
forward until he had received her orders; until the re- 
volving mechanism of each day had given them the 
leisure to confer together. That done, the minister pro- 
posed and showed a list. If by chance the King stopped 
at the name Madame de Maintenon wished, the minister 
stopped too, and went no further. If the King stopped 
at some other, the minister proposed that he should 
look at those which were also fitting, allowed the King 
leisure to make his observations, and profited by them, 
to exclude the people who were not wanted. Rarely did 
he propose expressly the name to which he wished to 
come, but always suggested several that he tried to bal- 
ance against each other, so as to embarrass the King in 
his choice. Then the King asked his opinion, and the 
minister, after touching upon other names, fixed upon 
the one he had selected. 

The King nearly always hesitated, and asked Madame 
de Maintenon what she thought. She smiled, shammed 
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incapacity, said a word upon some other name, then 
returned, if she had not fixed herself there at first, to 
that which the minister had proposed; so that three- 
fourths of the favors and opportunities which passed 
through the hands of the ministers in her rooms—and 
three-fourths even of the remaining fourth— were dis- 
posed of by her. Sometimes when she had nobody for 
whom she cared, it was the minister, with her consent 
and her help, who decided, without the King having 
the least suspicion. He thought he disposed of every- 
thing by himself; while, in fact, he disposed only of the 
smallest part, and always then by chance, except on the 
rare occasions when he specially wished to favor some one. 

As for state matters, if Madame de Maintenon wished 
to make them succeed, fail, or turn in some particular 
fashion (which happened much less often than where 
favors and appointments were in the wind), the same 
intelligence and the same intrigue were carried on be- 
tween herself and the minister. By these particulars it 
will be seen that this clever woman did nearly all she 
wished, but not when or how she wished. 

There was another scheme if the King stood out: it 
was to avoid decision by confusing and spinning out the 
matter in hand, or by substituting another as though 
arising opportunely out of it, and by which it was turned 
aside, or by proposing that some explanations should be 
obtained. The first ideas of the King were thus awakened, 
and the charge was afterward returned to, with the same 
address, oftentimes with success. 

It is this which made the ministers so necessary to 
Madame de Maintenon, and her so necessary to them. 
She rendered them, in fact, continual services by means 
of the King, in return for the services they rendered 
her. The mutual concerns therefore, between her and 
them were infinite; the King, all the while, not having 
the slightest suspicion of what was going on! 

The power of Madame de Maintenon was, as may be 
imagined, immense. She had everybody in her hands, 
from the highest and most favored ministers to the 
meanest subject of the realm. Many people have been 
ruined by her, without having been able to discover the 
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author of their ruin, search as they might. All attempts 
to find a remedy were equally unsuccessful. 

Yet the King was constantly on his guard, not only 
against Madame de Maintenon, but against his ministers 
also. Many a time it happened that when sufficient care 
had not been taken, and he perceived that a minister or 
a general wished to favor a relative or protégé of Madame 
de Maintenon, he firmly opposed the appointment on 
that account alone, and the remarks he uttered thereupon 
made Madame de Maintenon very timid and very meas- 
ured when she wished openly to ask a favor. 

Le Tellier, long before he was made Chancellor, well 
knew the mood of the King, One of his friends asked 
him for some place that he much desired. Le Tellier 
replied that he would do what he could. The friend 
did not like this reply, and frankly said it was not such 
as he expected from a man with such authority. “You 
do not know the ground,” replied Le Tellier; “of twenty 
matters that we bring before the King, we are sure he 
will pass nineteen according to our wishes; we are equally 
certain that the twentieth will be decided against them. 
But which of the twenty will be decided contrary to our 
desire we never know, although it may be the one we 
have most at heart. The King reserves to himself this 
caprice, to make us feel that he is the master, and that 
he governs; and if, by chance, something is presented 
upon which he is obstinate, and which is sufficiently im- 
portant for us to be obstinate about also, either on account 
of the thing itself, or for the desire we have that it 
should succeed as we wish, we very often get a dressing; 
but, in truth, the dressing over, and the affair fallen 
through, the King content with having shown that we 
can do nothing, and pained by having vexed us, becomes 
-afterward supple and flexible, so that then is the time at 
which we can do all we wish.” 

This is, in truth, how the King conducted himself 
with his ministers, always completely governed by them, 
even by the youngest and most mediocre, even by the 
least accredited and the least respected — yet always on 
his guard against being governed, and always persuaded 
that he succeeded fully in avoiding it. 
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He adopted the same conduct toward Madame de 
Maintenon, whom at times he scolded terribly, and ap- 
plauded himself for so doing. Sometimes she threw her- 
self on her knees before him, and for several days was 
really upon thorns. When she had appointed Fagon 
physician of the King in place of Daquin, whom she dis- 
missed, she had a doctor upon whom she could certainly 
rely, and she played the sick woman accordingly, after 
those scenes with the King, and in this manner turned 
them to her own advantage. 

It was not that this artifice had any power in con- 
straining the King, or that a real illness would have had 
any. He was a man solely personal, and who counted 
others only as they stood in relation to himself. His 
hard-heartedness, therefore, was extreme. At the time 
when he was most inclined toward his mistresses, what- 
ever indisposition they might labor under, even the most 
opposed to traveling and to appearing in full court dress, 
could not save them from either. When exceznte, or ill, 
or just risen from childbirth, they must needs be squeezed 
into full dress, go to Flanders or further, dance, sit up, 
attend /étes, eat, be merry and good company; go from 
place to place; appear neither to fear, nor to be incon- 
venienced by heat, cold, wind or dust; and all this pre- 
cisely to the hour and day, without a minute’s grace. 

His daughters he treated in the same manner. It has 
been seen, in its place, that he had no more considera- 
tion for Madame la Duchess de Berry, nor even for Ma- 
dame la Duchess de Bourgogne—whatever Fagon, 
Madame de Maintenon, and others might do or say. 
Yet he loved Madame la Duchess de Bourgogne as ten- 
derly as he was capable of loving anybody: but both she 
and Madame la Duchess de Berry had miscarriages, 
which relieved him, he said, though they then had no 
children. 

When he traveled his coach was always full of women; 
his mistresses, afterward his bastards, his daughters-in- 
law, sometimes Madame, and other ladies when there 
was room. In the coach, during his journeys, there were 
always all sorts of things to eat, as meat, pastry, fruit. 
A quarter of a league was not passed over before the 
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King asked if somebody would not eat. He never ate 
anything between meals himself, not even fruit; but he 
amused himself by seeing others do so, aye, and to 
bursting. You were obliged to be hungry, merry, and 
to eat with appetite, otherwise he was displeased and 
even showed it. And yet after this, if you supped with 
him at table the same day, you were compelled to eat 
with as good a countenance as though you had tasted 
nothing since the previous night. He was as inconsider- 
ate in other and more delicate matters; and ladies, in 
his long drives and stations, had often occasion to curse 
him. The Duchess de Chevreuse once rode all the way 
from Versailles to Fontainebleau in such extremity, that 
several times she was well-nigh losing consciousness. 

The King, who was fond of air, liked all the windows 
to be lowered; he would have been much displeased 
had any lady drawn a curtain for protection against sun, 
wind, or cold. No inconvenience or incommodity was 
allowed to be even perceived; and the King always went 
very quickly, most frequently with relays. To faint was 
a fault past hope of pardon. 

Madame de Maintenon, who feared the air and many 
other inconveniences, could gain no privilege over the 
others. All she obtained, under pretense of modesty and 
other reasons, was permission to journey apart; but what- 
ever condition she might be in, she was obliged to fol- 
low the King, and be ready to receive him in her rooms 
by the time he was ready to enter them. She made many 
journeys to Marly in a state such as would have saved a 
servant from movement. She made one to Fontainebleau 
when it seemed not unlikely that she would die on the 
toad! In whatever condition she might be, the King 
went to her at his ordinary hour and did what he had 
projected; though several times she was in bed, profusely 
sweating away a fever. The King, who as I have said, 
was fond of air, and feared warm rooms, was astonished 
upon arriving to find everything close shut, and ordered 
the windows to be opened; would not spare them an inch; 
and up to ten o’clock, when he went to supper, kept 
them open, utterly regardless of the cool, night air, 
although he knew well what a state she was in. If there 
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was to be music, fever or headache availed not; a hun- 
dred wax candles flashed all the same in her eyes. The 
King, in fact, always followed his own inclination, with- 
out ever asking whether she was inconvenienced. 

The tranquillity and pious resignation of the King 
during the last days of his illness, was a matter of some 
surprise to many people, as, indeed, it deserved to be. 
By way of explanation, the doctors said that the malady 
he died of, while it deadens and destroys all bodily pain, 
calms and annihilates all heart pangs and agitation of 
the mind. 

They who were in the sick chamber, during the last 
days of his illness, gave another reason. 

The Jesuits constantly admit the laity, even married, 
into their company. This fact is certain. There is no 
doubt that Des Noyers, Secretary of State under Louis 
XIII., was of this number, or that many others have 
been so too. These licentiates make the same vow as 
the Jesuits, as far as their condition admits: that is, 
unrestricted obedience to the general, and to the superiors 
of the company. They are obliged to supply the place of 
the vows of poverty and chastity, by promising to give 
all the service and all the protection in their power to 
the company, above all, to be entirely submissive to the 
superiors and to their confessor. They are obliged to per- 
form with exactitude, such light exercises of piety as 
their confessor may think adapted to the circumstances 
of their lives, and that he simplifies as much as he likes. 
It answers the purpose of the company to insure to 
itself those hidden auxiliaries whom it lets off cheaply. 
But nothing must pass through their minds, nothing 
must come to their knowledge that they do not reveal 
to their confessor; and that which is not a secret of the 
conscience, to the superiors, if the confessor thinks fit. 
In everything, too, they must obey without comment, the 
superior and the confessors. 

It has been pretended that Pére Tellier had inspired 
the King, long before his death, with the desire to be 
admitted, on this footing, into the company; that he had 
vaunted to him the privileges and plenary indulgences 
attached to it; that he had persuaded him that whatever 
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-erimes had been committed, and whatever difficulty there 
might be in making amends for them, this secret pro- 
fession washed out all, and infallibly assured salvation, 
provided that the vows were faithfully kept; that the 
general of the company was admitted into the secret 
with the consent of the King; that the King pronounced 
the vows before Pére Tellier; that in the last days of 
his life they were heard, the one fortifying, the other 
reposing upon these promises; that, at last, the King 
received from Pére Tellier the final benediction of the 
company, as one of its members; that Pere Tellier made 
the King offer up prayers, partly heard, of a kind to leave 
no doubt of the matter; and that he had given him the 
robe, or the almost imperceptible sign, as it were, a sort 
of scapulary, which was found upon him. ‘To conclude, 
the majority of those who approached the King in his 
last moments attributed his penitence to the artifices and 
persuasions of the Jesuits, who, for temporal interests, 
deceive sinners even up to the edge of the tomb, and 
conduct them to it in profound peace by a path strewn 
with flowers. 

However it is but fair to say, that Maréchal, who was 
very trustful, assured me he had never perceived any- 
thing which justified this idea, and that he was persuaded 
there was not the least truth in it; and I think, that 
although he was not always in the chamber or near the 
bed, and although Pére Tellier might mistrust and try to 
deceive him, still if the King had been made a Jesuit as 
stated, Maréchal must have had some knowledge or some 
suspicion of the circumstance. 
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FTER having thus described with truth and the most 
A exact fidelity all that has come to my knowledge 
through my own experience, or others qualified to 
speak of Louis XIV. during the last twenty-two years of 
his life; and after having shown him such as he was, 
without prejudice (although I have permitted myself to. 
use the arguments naturally resulting from things), noth- 
ing .remains but to describe the outside life of this 
monarch, during my residence at the Court. 

However insipid and perhaps superfluous details so 
well known may appear after what has been already given, 
—lessons will be found therein for kings who may wish 
to make themselves respected, and who may wish to 
tespect themselves. What determines me still more is, 
that details wearying, nay annoying, to instructed readers, 
who had been witnesses of what I relate, soon escape the 
knowledge of posterity; and that experience shows us how 
much we regret that no one takes upon himself a labor, 
in his own time so ungrateful, but in future years so in- 
teresting, and by which princes, who have made quite as 
much stir as the one in question, are characterized. Al- 
though it may be difficult to steer clear of repetitions, I 
will do my best to avoid them. 

(29) 
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I will not speak much of the King’s manner of living 
when with the army. His hours were determined by 
what was to be done, though he held his councils regu- 
larly; I will simply say, that morning and evening he 
ate with people privileged to have that honor. When 
anyone wished to claim it, the first gentleman of the 
chamber on duty was appealed to. He gave the answer, 
and if favorable you presented yourself the next day to 
the King, who said to you, “Monsieur, seat yourself at 
table.” That being done, all was done. Ever afterward 
you were at liberty to take a place at the King’s table, 
but with discretion. The number of the persons from 
whom a choice was made was, however, very limited. 
Even very high military rank did not suffice. M. de 
Vauban, at the siege of Namur, was overwhelmed by 
the distinction. The King did the same honor at Namur 
to the Abbé de Grancey, who exposed himself every- 
where to confess the wounded and encourage the troops. 
No other Abbé was ever so distinguished. All the clergy 
were excluded save the cardinals, and the bishops, peers, 
or the ecclesiastics who held the rank of foreign princes. 

At these repasts everybody was covered; it would have 
been a want of respect, of which you would have been 
immediately informed, if you had not kept your hat on 
your head. The King alone was uncovered. When the 
King wished to speak to you, or you had occasion to 
speak to him, you uncovered. You uncovered, also, 
when Monseigneur or Monsieur spoke to you, or you to 
them. For princes of the blood you merely put your 
hand to your hat. The King alone had an armchair. 
All the rest of the company, Monseigneur included, had 
seats, with backs of black morocco leather, which could 
be folded up to be carried, and which were called “Par- 
rots.” Except at the army, the King never ate with any 
man, under whatever circumstances; not even with the 
Princes of the blood, save sometimes at their wedding 
feasts. 

Let us return now to the Court. 

At eight o’clock the chief valet de chambre on duty, 
who alone had slept in the royal chamber, and who had 
dressed himself, awoke the King. The chief physician, 
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the chief surgeon, and the nurse (as long as she lived), 
entered at the same time. The latter kissed the King;. 
the others rubbed and often changed his shirt, because 
he was in the habit of sweating a great deal. At the 
quarter, the grand chamberlain was called (or, in his. 
absence, the first gentleman of the chamber), and those 
who had, what was called the grandes entrées. The 
chamberlain (or chief gentleman) drew back the curtains 
which had been closed again, and presented the holy 
water from the vase, at the head of the bed. These 
gentlemen stayed but a moment, and that was the time 
to speak to the King, if anyone had anything to ask of 
him; in which case the rest stood aside. When, contrary 
to custom, nobody had aught to say, they were there 
but for a few moments. He had opened the curtains 
and presented the holy water, presented also a prayer 
book. Then all passed into the cabinet of the council. 
A very short religious service being over, the King 
called, they re-entered. The same officer gave him his 
dressing gown; immediately after, other privileged cour- 
tiers entered, and then everybody, in time to find the 
King putting on his shoes and stockings, for he did almost 
everything himself and with address and grace. Every 
other day we saw the King shave himself; and he had a. 
little short wig in which he always appeared, even in 
bed, and on medicine days. He often spoke of the chase, 
and sometimes said a word to somebody. No toilet table 
was near him; he had simply a mirror held before him. 

As soon as he was dressed, he prayed to God, at the 
side of his bed, where all the clergy present knelt, the 
cardinals without cushions, all the laity remaining stand- 
ing; and the captain of the guards came to the balus- 
trade during the prayer, after which the King passed 
into his cabinet. 

He found there, or was followed by all who had the 
entrée, a very numerous company, for it included every- 
body in any office. He gave orders to each for the day; 
thus within a half a quarter of an hour it was known 
what he meant to do; and then all this crowd left di- 
tectly. The bastards, a few favorites, and the valets 
alone were left. It was then a good opportunity for 
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talking with the King; for example, about plans of 
gardens and buildings; and conversation lasted more or 
less according to the person engaged in it. 

All the Court meantime waited for the King in the 
gallery, the captain of the guard being alone in the 
chamber seated at the door of the cabinet. At morning 
the court waited in the saloon; at Trianon in the front 
rooms as at Meudon; at Fontainebleau in the chamber 
and antechamber. During this pause the King gave 
audiences when he wished to accord any, spoke with 
whoever he might wish to speak secretly to, and gave 
secret interviews to foreign ministers in presence of 
Torcy. They were called “secret” simply to distinguish 
them from the uncommon ones by the bedsides. 

The King went to mass, where his musicians always 
sang an anthem. He did not go below except on grand 
fétes or at ceremonies. While he was going to and re- 
turning from mass, everybody spoke to him who wished, 
after apprising the captain of the guard, if they were 
not distinguished; and he came and went by the door of 
the cabinets into the gallery. During the mass the min- 
isters assembled in the King’s chamber where distinguished 
people could go and speak or chat with them. The King 
amused himself a little upon returning from mass and 
asked almost immediately for the Council. Then the 
morning was finished. 

On Sunday, and often on Monday, there was a council 
of state; on Tuesday a finance council; on Wednesday 
council of state; on Saturday finance council. Rarely 
were ‘two held in one day or any on Thursday or Friday. 
Once or twice a month there was a council of dispatches 
on Monday morning; but the order that the Secretaries 
of State took every morning between the King’s rising 
and his mass, much abridged this kind of business. All 
the ministers were seated according to rank, except at 
the council of dispatches, where all stood except the sons 
of France, the chancellor, and the Duc de Beauvil- 
liers. 

Thursday morning was almost always blank. It was 
the day for audience that the King wished to give— 
often unknown to any—backstair audiences. It was also 
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the grand day taken advantage of by the bastards, the 
valets, etc., because the King had nothing to do. On 
Friday after the mass the King was with his confessor, 
and the length of their audiences was limited by nothing, 
and might last until dinner. “At Fontainebleau on the 
mornings when there was no Council, the King usually 
passed from mass to Madame de Maintenon’s and so at 
Trianon and Marly. It was the time of their téte-a-téte 
Without interruption. Often on the days when there was 
no Council the dinner hour was advanced, more or less 
for the chase or the promenade. The ordinary hour was 
one o’clock; if the Council still lasted, then the dinner 
waited and nothing was said to the King. 

The dinner was always au petit couvert, that is, the 
King ate by himself in his chamber upon a square table 
in front of the middle window. It was more or less abun- 
dant, for he ordered in the morning whether it was to 
be “a little,” or-“very little”-service. But even at this 
last, there were always many dishes, and three courses 
without counting the fruit. The dinner being ready, the 
principal courtiers entered; then all who were known; 
and the first gentlemen of the chamber on duty, informed 
the King. 

I have seen, but very rarely, Monseigneur and his sons 
standing at their dinners, the King not offering them a 
seat. I have continually seen there the Princes of the 
blood and the cardinals. I have often seen there also 
Monsieur, either on arriving from St. Cloud to see the 
King, or arriving from the council of dispatches (the 
only one he entered) give the King his napkin and re- 
main standing. A little while afterward, the King, see- 
ing that he did not go away, asked him if he would not 
sit down; he bowed, and the King ordered a seat to be 
brought for him. A stool was put behind him. Some 
moments after the King said, “Nay then, sit down, my 
brother.” Monsieur bowed and seated himself until the 
end of the dinner, when he presented the napkin. 

At other times when he came from St. Cloud, the King, 
on arriving at the table, asked for a plate for Monsieur, 
or asked him if he would dine. If he refused, he went 
away a moment after, and there was no mention of a 
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seat: if he accepted, the King asked for a plate for him. 
The table was square, he placed himself at one end, his 
back to the cabinet. Then the grand chamberlain 
(or the first gentleman of the chamber) gave him drink 
and plates, taking them from him as he finished with 
them, exactly as he served the King; but Monsieur 
received all this attention with strongly marked politeness. 
When he dined thus with the King he much enlivened 
the conversation. The King ordinarily spoke little at table 
unless some familiar favorite was near. It was the same 
at his rising. Ladies scarcely ever were seen at these 
little dinners. 

I have, however, seen the Maréchale de la Mothe, who 
came in because she had been used to do so as governess 
to the children of France, and who received a seat, be- 
cause she was a duchess. Grand dinners were very rare, 
and only took place on grand occasions, and then ladies 
were present. 

Upon leaving the table the King immediately entered 
his cabinet. That was the time for distinguished people 
to speak to him. He stopped at the door a moment to 
listen, then entered; very rarely did anyone follow him, 
never without asking him for permission to do so; and 
for this few had the courage. If followed he placed him- 
self in the embrasure of the window nearest to the door 
of the cabinet, which immediately closed of itself, and 
which you were obliged to open yourself on quitting the 
King. This also was the time for the bastards and the 
valets. 

The King amused himself by feeding his dogs, and re- 
mained with them more or less time, then asked for his 
wardrobe, changed before the very few distinguished people 
it pleased the first gentleman of the chamber to admit 
there, and immediately went out by the back stairs into 
the court of marble to get into his coach. From the 
bottom of that staircase to the coach, anyone spoke to 
him who wished. 

The King was fond of air, and when deprived of it his 
health suffered; he had headaches and vapors caused by 
the undue use he had formerly made of perfumes, so that 
for many years he could not endure any, except the odor 
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of orange flowers; therefore if you had to approach any- 
where near him you did well not to carry them. 

As he was but little sensitive to heat or cold, or even 
rain, the weather was seldom sufficiently bad to prevent 
his going abroad. He went out for three objects: stag 
hunting, once or more each week; shooting in his parks 
(and no man handled a gun with more grace and skill), 
once or twice each week; and walking in his gardens for 
exercise, and to see his workmen. Sometimes he made 
picnics with ladies, in the forest at Marly or at Fontaine- 
bleau, and in this last place, promenades with all the 
Court around the canal, which was a magnificent spectacle. 
Nobody followed him in his other promenades but those 
who held principal offices, except at Versailles or in the 
gardens of Trianon. Marly had a privilege unknown to 
the other places. On going out from the chéteau, the 
King said aloud, “Your hats, gentlemen,” and immedi- 
ately courtiers, officers of the guard, everybody, in fact, 
covered their heads, as he would have been much dis- 
pleased had they not done so; and this lasted all the 
promenade, that is, four or five hours in summer, or in 
other seasons, when he dined early at Versailles to go 
and walk at Marly, and not sleep there. 

The stag hunting parties were on an extensive scale. 
At Fontainebleau everyone went who wished; elsewhere 
only those were allowed to go who had obtained the per- 
mission once for all, and those who had obtained leave to 
wear the justaucorps, which was a blue uniform with silver 
and gold lace, lined with red. The King did not like too 
many people at these parties. He did not care for you to 
go if you were not fond of the chase. He thought that 
ridiculous, and never bore ill will to those who stopped 
away altogether. 

It was the same with the play table, which he liked to 
see always well frequented—with high stakes—in the 
saloon at Marly, for lansquenet and other games. He 
amused himself at Fontainebleau during bad weather by 
seeing good players at tennis, in which he had formerly 
excelled; and at Marly by seeing mall played, in which 
he had also been skillful. Sometimes when there was no 
Council, he would make presents of stuff, or of silver- 
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ware, or jewels, to the ladies, by means of a lottery, for 
the tickets of which they paid nothing. Madame de Main- 
tenon drew lots with the others, and almost always gave 
at once what she gained. The King took no ticket. 

Upon returning home from walks or drives, anybody, as 
I have said, might speak to the King from the moment 
he left his coach till he reached the foot of his staircase. 
He changed his dress again, and rested in his cabinet an 
hour or more, then went to Madame de Maintenon’s 
and on the way anyone who wished might speak to 
him. ‘ 

At ten o’clock his supper was served. The captain of 
the guard announced this to him. A quarter of an hour 
after the King came to supper, and from the antechamber 
of Madame de Maintenon to the table again, anyone 
spoke to him who wished. This supper was always on a 
grand scale, the royal household (that is, the sons and 
daughters of France), at table, and a large number of 
courtiers and ladies present, sitting or standing, and on 
the evening before the journey to Marly all those ladies 
who wished to take part in it. That was called present- 
ing yourself for Marly. Men asked in the morning, 
simply saying to the King, “Sire, Marly.” In later years 
the King grew tired of this, and a valet wrote up in the 
gallery the names of those who asked. The ladies con- 
tinued to present themselves. 

After supper the King stood some moments, his back 
to the balustrade of the foot of his bed, encircled by all 
his Court; then, with bows to the ladies, passed into his 
cabinet, where on arriving, he gave his orders. He 
passed a little less than an hour there, seated in an arm- 
chair, with his legitimate children and bastards, his 
grandchildren, legitimate and otherwise, and their hus- 
bands or wives. Monsieur in another armchair; the 
princesses upon stools, Monseigneur and all the other 
princes standing. ; 

The King, wishing to retire, went and fed his dogs; 
then said good night, passed into his chamber to the 
ruelle of his bed, where he said his prayers, as in the 
morning, then undressed. He said good night with an 
inclination of the head, and while everybody was leaving 
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the room stood at the corner of the mantlepiece, where 
he gave the order to the colonel of the guards alone. 
Then commenced what was called the petit coucher, at 
which only the specially privileged remained. That was 
short. They did not leave until he got into bed. It was 
a moment to speak to him. Then all left if they saw 
anyone buckled to the King. For ten or twelve years 
before he died the petzt coucher ceased, in consequence 
of a long attack of gout he had had; so that the Court 
was finished at the rising from supper. 

On medicine days, which occurred about once a month, 
the King remained in bed, then heard mass. The royal 
household came to see him for a moment, and Madame 
de Maintenon seated herself in the armchair at the head 
of his bed. The King dined in bed about three o’clock, 
everybody being allowed to enter the room, then rose, 
and the privileged alone remained. He passed afterward 
into his cabinet, where he held a council, and afterward 
went, as usual, to Madame de Maintenon’s and supped 
at ten o’clock, according to custom. 

During all his life, the King failed only once in his 
attendance at mass. It was with the army, during a 
forced march; he missed no fast day, unless really indis- 
posed. Some days before Lent, he publicly declared that 
he should be very much displeased if anyone ate meat 
or gave it to others, under any pretext. He ordered the 
grand prevdt to look to this, and report all cases of dis- 
obedience. But no one dared to disobey his commands, 
for they would soon have found out the cost. They ex- 
tended even to Paris, where the lieutenant of police kept 
watch and reported. For twelve or fifteen years he had 
himself not observed Lent, however. At church he was 
very respectful. During his mass everybody was obliged 
to kneel at the Sanctus, and to remain so until after the 
communion of the priest; and if he heard the least noise, 
or saw anybody talking during the mass, he was much 
displeased. He took the communion five times a year, 
in the collar of the Order, band, and cloak. On Holy 
Thursday he served the poor at dinner; at the mass he 
said his chaplet (he knew no more), always kneeling, ex- 
cept at the Gospel. 
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He was always clad in dresses more or less brown, 
lightly embroidered, but never at the edges, sometimes 
with nothing but a gold button, sometimes black velvet. 
He wore always a vest of cloth, or of red, blue, or green 
satin, much embroidered. He used no ring; and no jew- 
els, except in the buckles of his shoes, garters, and hat, 
the latter always trimmed with Spanish point, with a white 
feather. He had always the cordon bleu outside, except on 
fétes, when he wore it inside, with eight or ten millions 
of precious stones attached. 

Rarely a fortnight passed that the King did not go to 
Saint Germains, even after the death of King James 
II. The Court of Saint Germains came also to Ver- 
sailles, but oftener to Marly, and frequently to sup there; 
and no féte or ceremony took place to which they were 
not invited, and at which they were not received with 
all honors. Nothing could compare with the politeness 
of the King for this Court, or with the air of gallantry 
and of majesty with which he received it at any time. 
Birthdays, or the /éte days of the King and his family, 
so observed in the courts of Europe, were always un- 
known in that of the King; so that there never was the 
slightest mention of them, or any difference made on their 
account. 

The King was but little regretted. His valets and a 
few other people felt his loss, scarcely anybody else. 
His successor was not yet old enough to feel anything. 
Madame entertained for him only fear and considerate 
respect. Madame la Duchess de Berry did not like him, 
and counted now upon reigning undisturbed. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans could scarcely be expected to feel much grief 
for him. And those who may have been expected did 
not consider it necessary to do their duty. Madame de 
Maintenon was wearied with him ever since the death of 
the Dauphine; she knew not what to do, or with what 
to amuse him; her constraint was tripled because he was 
much more with her than before. She had often, too, 
experienced much ill humor from him. She had attained 
all she wished, so whatever she might lose in losing 
him, she felt herself relieved, and was capable of no 
other sentiment at first. The exwuz and emptiness of her 
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life afterward made her feel regret. As for M. du 
Maine, the barbarous indecency of his joy need not be 
dwelt upon. The icy tranquillity of his brother, the 
Comte de Toulouse, neither increased nor diminished. 
Madame la Duchess d’Orléans, surprised me. I had ex- 
pected some grief, I perceived only a few tears, which 
upon all occasions flowed very readily from her eyes, and 
which were soon dried up. Her bed, which she was 
very fond of, supplied what was wanting during several 
days, amid obscurity which she by no means disliked. 
But the window curtains were soon withdrawn and grief 
disappeared. 

As for the Court it was divided into two grand parties, 
the men hoping to figure, to obtain employ, to introduce 
themselves; and they were ravished to see the end of a 
reign under which they had nothing to hope for; the 
others, fatigued with a heavy yoke, always overwhelm- 
ing, and of the ministers much more than of the King, 
were charmed to find themselves at liberty. Thus all, 
generally speaking, were glad to be delivered from con- 
tinual restraint, and were eager for change. 

Paris, tired of a dependence which had enslaved every- 
thing, breathed again in the hope of liberty, and with joy 
at seeing at an end the authority of so many people who 
abused it. The provinces in despair at their ruin and 
their annihilation breathed again and leaped for joy; and 
the Parliament and the robe destroyed by edicts and by 
revolutions, flattered themselves the first that they should 
figure, the other that they should find themselves free. The 
people ruined, overwhelmed, desperate, gave thanks to 
God, with a scandalous é/at, for a deliverance, their most 
ardent desires had not anticipated.* 

Foreigners delighted to be at last, after so many years, 
quit of a monarch who had so long imposed his law upon 
them, and who had escaped from them by a species of 
miracle at the very moment in which they counted upon 
having subjugated him, contained themselves with much 
more decency than the French. The marvels of the first 
three quarters of this reign of more than seventy years, 


*Such was the termination of a reign, of which Frenchmen ever 
since have tried to persuade themselves they have reason to be proud. 
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and the personal magnanimity of this King until then so 
successful, and so abandoned afterward by fortune during 
the last quarter of his reign—had justly dazzled them. 
They made it a point of honor to render to him after 
his death what they had constantly refused him during 
life. No foreign Court exulted: all plumed themselves 
upon praising and honoring his memory. The Emperor 
wore mourning as for a father, and although four or five 
months elapsed between the death of the King and the 
Carnival, all kinds of amusements were prohibited at 
Vienna during the Carnival, and the prohibition was 
strictly observed. A monstrous fact was, that toward the 
end of this period there was a single ball and a kind of 
féte that the Comte du Luc, our own ambassador, was 
not ashamed to give to the ladies, who seduced him by 
the exnut of so dull a Carnival. This complaisance did 
not raise him in estimation at Vienna or elsewhere. In 
France people were contented with ignoring it. 

As for our ministry and the intendants of the Prov- 
inces, the financiers and what may be called the canazlle, 
they felt all the extent of their loss. We shall see if the 
realm was right or wrong in the sentiments it held, 
and whether it found soon after that it had gained or 
lost. 

To finish at once all that regards the King, let me 
here say, that his entrails were taken to Notre Dame, on 
the 4th of September, without any ceremony, by two 
almoners of the King, without accompaniment. On Fri- 
day, the 6th of September, the Cardinal de Rohan, car- 
ried the heart to the Grand Jesuits, with very little 
accompaniment or pomp. Except the persons necessary for 
the ceremony, not half a dozen courtiers were present. 
It is not for me to comment upon this prompt ingratitude, 
I, who for fifty-two years, have never once missed going 
to St. Denis on the anniversary of the death of Louis 
XIII., and have never seen a single person there on the 
same errand. On the 9th of September, the body of the 
late King, was buried at St. Denis. The Bishop of Aleth 
pronounced the oration. Very little expense was gone 
to; and nobody was found who cared sufficiently for the 
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late King to murmur at the economy. On Friday, the 
25th of October, his solemn obsequies took place at St. » 
Denis in a confusion, as to rank and precedence, without 
example. On Thursday, the 28th of November, the 
solemn obsequies were again performed, this time at 
Notre Dame, and with the usual ceremonies. 


CHAPTER. EY. 


Surprise of M. d’Orléans at the King’s Death — My Interview with Him 
— Dispute about Hats— M. du Maine at the Parliament — His Re- 
ception —My Protest— The King’s Will—Its Contents and Recep- 
tion — Speech of the Duc d’Orléans — Its Effect — His Speech on the 
Codicil— Violent Discussion— Curious Scene—JInterruption for 
Dinner — Return to the Parliament— Abrogation of the Codicil— 
New Scheme of Government — The Regent Visits Madame de Main- 
tenon — The Establishment of St. Cyr— The Regent’s Liberality to 
Madame de Maintenon. 


HE death of the King surprised M. le Duc d’Orléans 
in the midst of his idleness as though it had not 
been foreseen. He had made no progress in num- 

berless arrangements, which I had suggested he should 
carry out; accordingly he was overwhelmed with orders 
to give, with things to settle, each more petty than the 
other, but all so provisional and so urgent that it hap- 
pened as I had predicted, he had no time to think of 
anything important. 

I learnea the death of the King upon awaking. Im- 
mediately after, I went to pay my respects to the new 
monarch. The first flood had already passed. I found 
myself almost alone. I went thence to M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans, whom I found shut in, but all his apartments so 
full that a pin could not have fallen to the ground. I 
talked of the Convocation of the States-General, and re- 
minded him of a promise he had given me, that he would 
allow the dukes to keep their hats on when their votes 
were asked for;* and I also mentioned various other 
promises he had made. All I could obtain from him 
was another promise, that when the public affairs of 


* This revelation gives the measures of Saint-Simon’s political cali- 
ber. The first thing that comes into his head, and about which he 
begins to busy himself at so important a crisis, is a dispute about the 
right of his Order to wear, or not to wear, hats ona particular occa- 
sion. 
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pressing moment awaiting attention were disposed of, 
we should have all we required. Several of the dukes, 
who had been witnesses of the engagement M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had made, were very much vexed at this; but 
ultimately it was agreed that for the moment we would 
sacrifice our own particular interests to those of the 
State. 

Between five and six the next morning a number of 
us met at the house of the Archbishop of Rheims, at 
the end of the Pont Royal, behind the Hotel de Mailly, 
and there, in accordance with a resolution previously 
agreed upon, it was arranged that I should make a pro- 
test to the Parliament before the opening of the King’s 
will there against certain other usurpations, and state 
that it was solely because M. le Duc d’Orléans had given 
us his word that our complaints should be attended to 
as soon as the public affairs of the government were 
settled, that we postponed further measures upon this 
subject. It was past seven before our debate ended, 
and then we went straight to the Parliament. 

We found it already assembled, and a few dukes’ who 
had not attended our meeting, but had promised to be 
guided by us, were also present; and then a quarter 
of an hour after we were seated the bastards arrived. 
M. du Maine was bursting with joy; the term is 
strange, but his bearing cannot otherwise be described. 
The smiling and satisfied air prevailed over that of 
audacity and of confidence, which shone, nevertheless, 
and over politeness which seemed to struggle with them. 
He saluted right and left, and pierced everybody with 
his looks. His salutation to the Presidents had an air 
of rejoicing. To the peers he was serious, nay, respect- 
ful; the slowness, the lowness of his inclination, was 
eloquent. His head remained lowered even when he rose, 
so heavy is the weight of crime, even at the moment 
when nothing but triumph is expected. I rigidly fol- 
lowed him everywhere with my eyes, and I remarked 
that his salute was returned by the peers in a very dry 
and cold manner. 

Scarcely were we re-seated than M. le Duce arrived, 
and the instant after M. le Duc d’Orléans. I allowed 
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the stir that accompanied his appearance to subside a 
little, and then, seeing that the Chief President was about 
to speak, I forestalled him, uncovered my head, and then 
covered it, and made my speech in the terms agreed 
upon. I concluded by appealing to M. le Duc d’Orléans 
to verify the truth of what I had said, in so far as it 
affected him. 

The profound silence with which I was listened to — 
showed the surprise of all present. M. le Duc d’Orléans 
uncovered himself, and in a low tone, and with an em- 
barrassed manner, confirmed what I had said, then cov- 
ered himself again. 

Immediately afterward I looked at M. du Maine, who 
appeared to be well content at being let off so easily, 
and who, my neighbors said to me, appeared much 
troubled at my commencement. 

A very short silence followed my protest, after which 
I saw the Chief President say something in a low tone 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans, then arrange a deputation of 
the Parliament to go in search of the King’s will, and its 
codicil, which had been put in the same place. Silence 
continued during this great and short period of expecta- 
tion; everyone looked at his neighbor without stirring. 
We were all upon the lower seats, the doors were sup- 
posed to be closed, but the grand chamber was filled 
with a large and inquisitive crowd. The regiment of 
guards had secretly occupied all the avenues, commanded 
by the Duc de Guiche, who got six hundred thousand 
francs out of the Duc d’Orléans for this service, which 
was quite unnecessary. 

The deputation was not long in returning. It placed 
the will and the codicil in the hands of the Chief Presi- 
dent who presented them, without parting with them, 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans, then passed them from hand to 
hand to Dreux, consetller of the Parliament, and father 
of the grand master of the ceremonies, saying that he 
read well, and in a loud voice that would be well heard 
by everybody. It may be imagined with what silence he 
was listened to, and how all eyes and ears were turned 
toward him. Through all his joy the Duc du Maine 
showed that his soul was troubled, as though about to 
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undergo an operation that he must submit to. M. le 
Duc d’Orléans showed only a tranquil attention. 

I will not dwell upon these two documents, in which 
nothing is provided but the grandeur and the power of 
the bastards, Madame de Maintenon and Saint Cyr, the 
choice of the King’s education and of the Council of the 
Regency, by which M. le Duc d’Orléans was to be shorn 
of all authority to the advantage of M. le Duc du 
Maine. 

I remarked a sadness and a kind of indignation which 
were painted upon all cheeks, as the reading advanced, 
and which turned into a sort of tranquil fermentation at 
the reading of the codicil, which was intrusted to the 
Abbé Menguy, another conseiller. The Duc du Maine 
felt it and grew pale, for he was solely occupied in look- 
ing at every face, and I in following his looks, and in 
glancing occasionally at M. le Duc d’Orléans. 

The reading being finished, that prince spoke, casting 
his eyes upon all the assembly, uncovering himself, and 
then covering himself again, and commencing by a word 
of praise and of regret for the late King; afterward rais- 
ing his voice, he declared that he had only to approve 
everything just read respecting the education of the King, 
and everything respecting an establishment so fine and so 
useful as that of Saint Cyr; that with respect to the dis- 
positions concerning the government of the State, he would 
speak separately of those in the will and those in the 
codicil; that he could with difficulty harmonize them with 
the assurances the King, during the last days of his 
life, had given him; that the King could not have under- 
stood the importance of what he had been made to do for 
the Duc du Maine since the council of the regency was 
chosen, and M. du Maine’s authority so established by the 
will, that the Regent remained almost without power; 
that this injury done to the rights of his birth, to his 
attachment to the person of the King, to his love and 
fidelity for the State, could not be endured if he was to 
preserve his honor; and that he hoped sufficiently from 
the esteem of all present, to persuade himself that his 
regency would be declared as it ought to be, that is to 
say, complete, independent, and that he should be allowed 
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to choose his own council, with the members of which he 
would not discuss public affairs, unless they were persons 
who, being approved by the public, might also have his 
confidence. This short speech appeared to make a great 
impression. 

The Duc du Maine wished to speak. As he was about 
to do so, M. le Duc d’Orléans put his head in front of 
M. le Duc and said, in a dry tone, “Monsieur, you will 
speak in your turn.” In one moment the affair turned 
according to the desires of M. le Duc d’Orléans. The 
power of the council of the regency and its composition 
fell. The choice of the council was awarded to M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, with all the authority of the regency, and to 
the plurality of the votes of the council, the decision of 
affairs, the vote of the Regent to be counted as two in 
the event of an equal division. Thus all favors and all 
punishments remained in the hands of M. le Duc d’Orléans 
alone. The acclamation was such that the Duc du Maine 
did not dare to say a word. He reserved himself for the 
codicil, which, if adopted, would have annulled all that M. 
le Duc d’Orléans had just obtained. 

After some few moments of silence, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
spoke again. He testified fresh surprise that the dis- 
positions of the will had not been sufficient for those who 
had suggested them, and that, not content with having 
established themselves as masters of the State, they them- 
selves should have thought those dispositions so strange 
that in order to reassure them, it had been thought 
necessary to make them masters of the person of the 
King, of the Regent, of the Court, and of Paris. He 
added, that if his honor and all law and rule had been 
wounded by the dispositions of the will, still more violated 
were they by those of the codicil, which left neither his 
life nor his ‘liberty in safety, and placed the person of 
the King in the absolute dependence of those who had 
dared to profit by the feeble state of a dying monarch, 
to draw from him conditions he did not understand. He 
concluded by declaring that the regency was impossible 
under such conditions, and that he doubted not the wis- 
dom of the assembly would annul a codicil which could 
not be sustained, and the regulations of which would 
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plunge France into the greater and most troublesome 
misfortune. While this prince spoke a profound and sad 
silence applauded him without explaining itself. 

The Duc du Maine became of all colors, and began to 
speak, this time being allowed to do so. He said that 
the education of the King, and consequently his person, 
being confided to him, as a natural result, entire authority 
over his civil and military household followed, without 
which he could not properly serve him or answer for his 
person. Then he vaunted his well-known attachment 
to the deceased King, who had put all confidence in 
him. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans interrupted him at this word, and 
commented upon it. M. du Maine wished to calm him 
by praising the Maréchal de Villeroy, who was to assist 
him in his charge. M. le Duc d’Orléans replied that it 
would be strange if the chief and most complete con- 
fidence were not placed in the Regent, and stranger still 
if he were obliged to live under the protection and 
authority of those who had rendered themselves the ab- 
solute masters within and without, and of Paris even, by 
the regiment of guards. 

The dispute grew warm, broken phrases were thrown 
from one to the other, when troubled about the end of 
an altercation which became indecent, and yielding to 
the proposal that the Duc de la Force had just made me 
in front of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, who sat be- 
tween us, I made a sign with my hand to M. le Duc 
d’Orléans to go out and finish this discussion in another 
room leading out of the grand chamber and where there 
was nobody. What led me to this action was that I per- 
ceived M. du Maine grew stronger, that confused mur- 
murs for a division were heard, and that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans did not shine to the best advantage since he 
descended to plead his cause, so to speak, against that of 
the Duc du Maine. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans was shortsighted. He was entirely 
absorbed in attacking and repelling; so that he did not 
see the sign I made. Some moments after I increased 
it, and meeting with no more success, rose, advanced 
some steps, and said to him, though rather distant, 
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“Monsieur, if you passed into the fourth. chamber with 
M. du Maine you could speak there more easily,” and 
advancing nearer at the same time I pressed him by a 
sign of the head and the eyes that he could distinguish. 
He replied to me with another sign, and scarcely was I 
reseated than I saw him advance in front of M. le Duc 
to the Duc du Maine, and immediately after both rose 
and went into the chamber I had indicated. I could not 
see who of the scattered group around followed them, for 
all present rose at their departure, and seated themselves 
again directly in complete silence. Some time after, M. 
le Comte de Toulouse left his place and went into the 
chamber. M. le Duc followed him in a little while; 
soon again the Duc de la Force did the same. 

He did not stay long. Returning to the assembly, he 
passed the Duc de la Rochefoucauld and me, put his 
head between that of the Duc de Sully and mine, be- 
cause he did not wish to be heard by La Rochefoucauld, 
and said to me, “In the name of God go there; things 
are getting on badly. M. le Duc d’Orléans gives way; 
stop the dispute; make M. le Duc d’Orléans come back; 
and, as soon as he is in his place, let him say that it is 
too late to finish, that the company had better go to 
dinner, and return to finish afterward, and during this 
interval,” added La Force, “send the King’s people to 
the Palais Royal, and let doubtful peers be spoken to, 
and the chiefs among other magistrates.” 

The advice appeared to me good and important. I 
left the assembly and went to the chamber. I found a 
large circle of spectators. M. le Duc d’Orléans and the 
Duc du Maine stood before the fireplace, looking both 
very excited. I looked at this spectacle some moments; 
then approached the mantlepiece like a man who wishes 
to speak. “What is this, Monsieur?” said M. le Duc 
d’Orléans to me, with an impatient manner. “A press- 
ing word, Monsieur, that I have to say to you,” said I. 
He continued speaking to the Duc du Maine, I being 
close by. I redoubled my instances; he lent me his ear. 
“No, no,” said I, “not like that, come here,” and I took 
him into a corner by the chimney. The Comte de Tou- 
louse who was there, drew completely back, and all the 
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circle on that side. The Duc du Maine drew back also 
from where he was. 

I said to M. le Duc d'Orléans, in his ear, that he 
could not hope to gain anything from M. du Maine, who 
would not sacrifice the codicil to his reasonings; that the 
length of their conference became indecent, useless, 
dangerous; that he was making a sight of himself to 
all who entered; that the only thing to be done was to 
return to the assembly, and, when there, dissolve it. 
SY Oleatemigut. ssaid ne. Lowill dovit.” “But,” said I, 
“do it immediately, and do not allow yourself to be 
amused. It is to M. de la Force you owe this advice: 
he sent me to give it you.” He quitted me without 
another word, went to M. du Maine, told him in two 
words that it was too late, and that the matter must be 
finished after dinner. 

I had remained where he left me. I saw the Duc du 
Maine bow to him immediately, and the two separated, 
and retired at the same moment into the assembly. 

The noise which always accompanies these entrances 
being appeased, M. le Duc d’Orléans said it was too late 
to abuse the patience of the company any longer; that 
dinner must be eaten, and the work finished afterward. 
He immediately added, he believed it fitting that M. le 
Duc should enter the Council of the Regency as its chief; 
and that since the company had rendered the justice due 
to his birth and his position as Regent, he would explain 
what he thought upon the form to be given to the Govern- 
ment, and that meanwhile he profited by the power he 
had to avail himself of the knowledge and the wisdom of 
the company, and restore to them from that time their 
former liberty of remonstrance. These words were 
followed by striking and general applause, and the as- 
sembly was immediately adjourned. 

I was invited this day to dine with the Cardinal de 
Noailles, but I felt the importance of employing the time 
so precious and so short, of the interval of dinner, and 
of not quitting M. le Duc d’Orléans, according to a sug- 
gestion of M. le Duc de la Force. I approached M. le 
Duc d’Orléans, and said in his ear, “The moments are 
precious: I will follow you to the Palais Royal,” and went 
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back to my place among the peers. Jumping into my 
coach, I sent a gentleman with my excuses to the Cardi- 
nal de Noailles, saying I would tell him the reason of 
my absence afterward. Then I went to the Palais Royal, 
where curiosity had gathered together all who were not 
at the palace, and even some who had been there. All 
the acquaintances I met asked me the news with eager- 
ness. I contented myself with replying that everything 
went well, and, according to rule, but that all was not yet 
finished. 

M le Duc d’Orléans had passed into a cabinet, where 
I found him alone with Canillac, who had waited for him. 
We took our measures there, and M. le Duc d’Orléans 
sent for the Attorney-general, D’Aguesseau, afterward 
Chancellor, and the chief Advocate-general, Joly de 
Fleury, since Attorney-general. It was nearly two o’clock. 
A little dinner was served, of which Canillac, Conflans, 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, and myself partook; and I will say 
this, by the way, I never dined with him but once since, 
namely, at Bagnolet. 

We returned to the Parliament a little before four 
o'clock. I arrived there alone in my carriage, a moment 
before M. le Duc d’Orléans, and found everybody as- 
sembled. I was looked at with much curiosity, as it 
seemed to me. I am not aware if it was known whence 
Icame. I took care that my bearing should say nothing. 
I simply said to the Duc de la Force that his advice had 
been salutary, that I had reason to hope all success from 
it, and that I had told M. le Duc d’Orléans whence. it 
came. That Prince arrived, and (the hubbub inseparable 
from such a numerous suite being appeased) he said 
that matters must be recommenced from the point where 
they had been broken off in the morning; that it was 
his duty to say to the court that in nothing had he agreed 
with M. du Maine and to bring again before all eyes the 
monstrous clauses of a codicil, drawn from a dying prince; 
clauses much more strange than the dispositions of the 
testament that the court had not deemed fit to be put 
in execution, and that the court could not allow M. du 
Maine to be master of the person of the King, of the 
camp, of Paris, consequently of the State, of the person, 
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life, and liberty of the Regent, whom he would be in a 
position to arrest at any moment as soon as he became 
the absolute and independent master of the civil and 
military household of the King; that the court saw what 
must inevitably result from an unheard-of novelty, which 
placed everything in the hands of M. du Maine; and 
that he left it to the enlightenment, to the prudence, to 
the wisdom, to the equity of the company, and its love 
for the State, to declare what they thought on this 
subject. 

M. du Maine appeared then as contemptible in the 
broad open daylight as he had appeared redoubtable in 
the obscurity of the cabinets. He had the look of one 
condemned, and his face, generally so fresh-colored, was 
now as pale as death. He replied in a very low and 
scarcely intelligible voice, and with an air as respectful 
and as humble as it had been audacious in the morn- 
ing. 

People opined without listening to him; and tumultu- 
ously, but with one voice, the entire abrogation of the 
codicil was passed. This was premature, as the abrogation 
of the testament had been in the morning — both caused 
by sudden indignation. D’Aguesseau and Fleury both 
spoke, the first in few words, the other at greater length, 
“making a very good speech. As it exists in the libraries, 
I will only say that the conclusions of both orators were 
in everything favorable to M. le Duc d’Orléans. 

After they had spoken, the Duc du Maine, seeing him- 
self totally shorn, tried a last resource. He represented, 
with more force than could have been expected from his 
demeanor at this second sitting, but yet with measure, 
that since he had been stripped of the authority confided 
to him by the codicil, he asked to be discharged from 
the responsibility of answering for the person of the 
King, and to be allowed simply to preserve the superin- 
tendence of his education. M. le Duc d’Orléans replied: 
“With all my heart, Monsieur; nothing more is wanted.” 
Thereupon the Chief President formally put the question 
to the vote. 

A decree was passed by which all power was taken 
from the hands of M. du Maine and placed in those of 
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the Regent, with the right of placing whom he pleased 
in the Council; of dismissing anybody as it should seem 
good to him; and of doing all he might think fit respect- 
ing the form to be given to the Government; authority 
over public affairs, nevertheless, to remain with the 
Council, and decision to be taken by the plurality of 
votes, the vote of the Regent to count double in case of a 
division; M. le Duc to be chief of the Council under him, 
with the right to enter it at once and opine there. 

During all this time, and until the end of the sitting, 
M. du Maine had his eyes always cast down, looked 
more dead than alive, and appeared motionless. His son 
and his brother gave no sign of taking interest in any- 
thing. 

The decree was followed by loud acclamations of the 
crowd scattered outside, and that which filled the rest of 
the palace replied as soon as they learned what had been 
decided. 

This noise, which lasted some time, being appeased, 
the Regent thanked the company in brief, polished, and 
majestic terms; declared with what care he would em- 
ploy for the good of the State the. authority with which 
he was invested; then said it was time he should inform 
them what he judged ought to be established in order to 
aid him in the administration of affairs. He added that 
he did so with the more confidence, because what he 
proposed was exactly what M. le Duc de Bourgogne 
(twas thus he named him) had resolved, as shown by 
papers found in his bureau. He passed a short and 
graceful eulogy upon the enlightenment and intentions 
of that prince; then declared that, besides the Council of 
the Regency, which would be the supreme center from 
which all the affairs of the Government would spring, he 
proposed to establish a council for foreign affairs, one 
for war, one for the navy, one for finance, one for eccle- 
siastical matters, and one for home affairs, and to choose 
some of the magistrates of the company to enter these 
last two councils, and aid them by their knowledge upon 
the police of the realm, the jurisprudence, and what re- 
lated to the liberties of the Gallican church. 
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The applause of the magistrates burst out at this, and 
all the crowd replied to it. The Chief President con- 
cluded the sitting by a very short compliment to the 
Regent who rose, and at the same time all the assembly, 
which then broke up. 

On Friday, the 6th of September, 1715, the Regent per- 
formed an action of most exquisite merit, if it had been 
actuated by the love of God, but which was of the utmost 
meanness, religion having no connection with it. He 
went at eight o’clock in the morning to see Madame de 
Maintenon at Saint Cyr. He was nearly an hour with 
this enemy, who had wished to cut off his head, and who 
quite recently had sought to deliver him, tied hand and 
foot, to M. du Maine, by the monstrous dispositions of 
the King’s will and codicil. _ 

The Regent assured her during this visit that the four 
thousand livres the King had given her every month 
should be continued, and should be brought to her the 
first day of every month by the Duc de Noailles, who had 
apparently induced the Prince to pay this visit, and 
promise this present. He said to Madame de Maintenon 
that if she wished for more she had only to speak, and 
assured her he would protect Saint Cyr. In leaving he was 
shown the young girls, all together in classes. 

It must be remembered, that besides the estate of 
Maintenon, and the other property of this famous and fatal 
witch, the establishment of Saint Cyr, which had more 
than four hundred thousand livres yearly income, and 
much money in reserve, was obliged by the rules which 
founded it, to receive Madame de Maintenon, if she wished 
to retire there; to obey her in all things, as the absolute 
and sole superior; to keep her and everybody connected 
with her, her domestics, her equipages, as she wished, her 
table, etc., at the expense of the house, all of which was 
very punctually done until her death. Thus she needed 
not this generous liberality, by which her pension of 
forty-eight thousand livres was continued to her. It would 
have been quite enough if M. le Duc d’Orléans had for- 
gotten that she was in existence, and had simply left her 
untroubled in Saint Cyr. 
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The Regent took good care not to inform me of his 
visit, before or after; and I took good care not to reproach 
him with it, or make him ashamed of it. It made much 
noise, and was not approved of. The Spanish affair was 
not yet forgotten, and the will and codicil furnished other 
matter for all conversations. 


CHAR TE Re : 


The Young King’s Cold — Lettres de Cachet Revived —A Melan- 
choly Story—A Loan from Crosat — Retrenchments— Unpaid 
Ambassadors— Council of the Regency —Influence of Lord Stair 
—The Pretender—His Departure from Bar—Colonel Douglas — 
The Pursuit— Adventure at Nonancourt—Its Upshot— Madame 
l’ Hospital — Ingratitude of the Pretender. ‘ 


ATURDAY, the 7th of September, was the day fixed for 
S the first Bed of Justice* of the King (Louis XV.); 
but he caught a cold during the night, and suffered 
a good deal. The Regent came alone to Paris. The 
Parliament had assembled, and I went to a door of the 
palace, where I was informed of the countermand which 
had just arrived. The Chief President and the King’s 
people were at once sent for to the Palais Royal; and 
the Parliament, which was about to adjourn, was con- 
tinued for all the rest of the month for general business. 
On the morrow, the Regent, who was wearied with 
Versailles,— for he liked to live in Paris, where all his 
pleasures were within easy reach,—and who met with 
opposition from the Court doctors, all comfortably lodged 
at Versailles, to the removal of the person of the King 
to Vincennes, under pretext of a slight cold, fetched 
other doctors from Paris, who had been sent for to see 
the deceased King. These practitioners, who had noth- 
ing to gain by recommending Versailles, laughed at the 
Court doctors, and upon their opinion it was resolved to 
take the King to Vincennes, where all was ready for 
him on the morrow. 

He set out, then, that day from Versailles, at about 
two o’clock in the day, in company with the Regent, the 
Duchess de Ventadour, the Duc du Maine, and the 
Maréchal de Villeroy, passed round the ramparts of 
Paris, without entering the city, and arrived at Vincennes 

*The name given to a grand sitting of the Parliament, presided 


over by the King. 
(55) 
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about five o’clock, many people and carriages having 
come out along the road to see him. 

On the day after the arrival of the King at Vincennes, 
the Regent worked all the morning, with all the secre- 
taries of State separately, whom he had charged to 
bring him the list of all the /ettres de cachet issued from 
their bureaux, and a statement of the reasons for which 


they were delivered, as such oftentimes were slight. , 


The majority of the J/ettres de cachet of exile and of 
imprisonment had been drawn up against Jansenists, and 
people who had opposed the constitution; numbers the 
reasons of which were known only to the deceased King, 
and to those who had induced him to grant them; others 
were of the time of previous ministers, and among them 
were many which had been long forgotten and unknown. 
The Regent restored everybody to liberty, exiles and 
prisoners, except those whom he knew to have been 
arrested for grave crimes, or affairs of State; and brought 
down infinite benedictions upon himself by this act of 
justice and humanity. 

Many very singular and strange stories were then cir- 
culated, which showed the tyranny of the last reign, and 
of its ministers, and caused the misfortunes of the pris- 
oners to be deplored. Among those in the Bastille was 
a man who had been imprisoned thirty-five years, 
arrested the day he arrived in Paris, on a journey from 
Italy, to which country he belonged. It has never been 
known why he was arrested, and he had never been 
examined, as was the case with the majority of the 
others. People were persuaded a mistake had been 
made. When his liberty was announced to him, he 
sadly asked what it was expected he could do with it? 
He said he had not a farthing; that he did not know a 
soul in Paris, not even a single street, or a person in all 
France; that his relatives in Italy had, doubtless, died 
since he left; that his property, doubtless, had been 
divided, so many years having elapsed during which no 
news had been received from him; that he knew not 
what to do. He asked to be allowed to remain in the 
Bastille forthe rest of his days with food and lodging. 
This was granted, with as much liberty as he wished. 


—— 
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As for those who were taken from the dungeons where 
the hatred of the ministers, of the Jesuits, and of the 
ConsTITUTION chiefs, had cast them, the horrible state 
they appeared in terrified everybody, and rendered cred- 
ible all the cruel stories which, as soon as they were fully 
at liberty, they revealed. 

The same day on which this merciful decision was 
come to, died Madame de la Vieuville, not old, of a 
cancer in the breast, the existence of which she had 
concealed until two days before her death, and thus de- 
prived herself of help. 

A few days after, the finances being in such a bad 
state, the Regent made Crosat treasurer of the order, in re- 
turn for which he obtained from him a loan of a million, 
in bars of silver, and the promise of another two mil- 
lion. Previous to this, the hunting establishments of the 
King had been much reduced. Now another retrench- 
ment was made. There were seven intendants of the 
finances, who, for six hundred thousand livres, which 
their places had cost them, enjoyed eighty thousand 
livres each per annum. ‘They were all suppressed, and 
simply the interest of their purchase money paid to them; 
that is to say, thirty thousand livres each, until that pur- 
chase money could be paid. It was found that there 
were sixteen hundred thousand francs owing to our am- 
bassadors, and to our agents in foreign countries, the 
majority of whom literally had not enough to pay the 
postage of their letters, having spent all they possessed. 
This was a cruel discredit to us, all over Europe. I 
might fill a volume in treating upon the state and the 
arrangements of our finances. But this labor is above my 
strength, and contrary to my taste. I will simply say that 
as soon as money could be spared it was sent to our 
ambassadors abroad. They were dying of hunger, were 
over head and ears in debt, had fallen into utter con- 
tempt, and our affairs were suffering accordingly. 

’ The Council of the Regency, let me say here, was com- 
posed of the following persons: M. le Duc d’Orléans, M. 
le Duc, the Duc du Maine, the Comte de Toulouse, 
Voysin the Chancellor, myself—since I must name my- 
self — Maréchal de Villeroy, Maréchal d’Harcourt, Maré- 
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chal de Besons, the late Bishop of Troyes, and Torcy, 
with a right to vote; with la Vrillitre, who kept the reg- 
ister, and Pontchartrain, both without the right to vote. 

I have already alluded to the presence of Lord Stair 
at this time in our Court, as ambassador from England. 
By means of intrigues he had succeeded in ingratiating 
himself into the favor of the Regent, and in convincing 
him that the interests of France and England were 
identical. One of the reasons — the main one — which he 
brought forward to show this, was that King George 
was an usurper; and that if anything happened to our 
King, M. le Duc d’Orléans would become, in mounting 
the throne of France, an usurper also, the King of Spain 
being the real heir to the French monarchy; that, in 
consequence of this, France and England ought to march 
together, protect each other; France assisting England 
against the Pretender, and England assisting France, if 
need be against the King of Spain. M. le Duc d’Orleans 
had too much penetration not to see this snare; but, 
marvelous as it may seem, the crookedness of this pol- 
icy, and not the desire of reigning, seduced him. I am 
quite prepared, if ever these “Memoirs” see the day, to 
find that this statement will be laughed at; that it will 
throw discredit on others, and cause me to be regarded 
as a great ass, if I think to make my readers believe it; 
or for an idiot, if I have believed it myself. Neverthe- 
less, such is the pure truth, to which I sacrifice all, in 
despite of what my readers may think of me. However 
incredible it may be, it is, as I say, the exact verity; 
and I do not hesitate to advance, that there are many 
such facts, unknown to history, which would much sur- 
prise if known; and which are unknown, only because 
scarcely any history has been written at first hand. 

Stair wished above all, to hinder the Regent from giv- 
ing any assistance to the Pretender, and to prevent him 
passing through the realm in order to reach a seaport. 
Now the Regent was between two stools, for he had 
promised the Pretender to wink at his doings, and to 
favor his passage through France, if it were made se- 
cretly, and, at the same time, he had assented to the 
demand of Stair. Things had arrived at this pass when 
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the troubles increased in England, and the Earl of Mar 
obtained some success in Scotland. Soon after news came 
that the Pretender had departed from Bar, and was mak- 
ing his way to the coast. Thereupon Stair ran in hot 
haste to M. le Duc d’Orléans to ask him to keep his promise 
and hinder the Pretender’s journey. The Regent imme- 
diately sent off Contade, major in the guards, very in- 
telligent, and in whom he could trust, with his brother, 
a lieutenant in the same regiment, and two sergeants of 
their choice, to go to Chateau-Thierry, and wait for the’ 
Pretender, Stair having sure information that he would 
pass there. Contade set out at night on the goth of No- 
vember, well resolved and instructed to miss the person 
he was to seek. Stair, who expected as much, took also 
his measures, which were within an inch of succeeding; 
for this is what happened. 

The Pretender set out disguised from Bar, accom- 
panied by only three or four persons, and came to 
Chaillot, where M. de Lauzun had a little house, which 
he never visited, and which he had kept for mere fancy, 
although he had a house at Passy, of which he made much 
use. It wasin this, Chaillot’s house, that the Pretender put 
up, and where he saw the Queen, his mother, who often 
stopped at the Convent of the Filles de Sainte Marie 
Thérése. Thence he set out in a post chaise of Torcy’s, 
by way of Alencon, for Brittany, where he meant to em- 
bark. 

Stair discovered this scheme, and resolved to leave 
nothing undone in order to deliver his party of this, the 
last of the Stuarts. He quietly dispatched different 
people by different roads, especially by that from Paris 
to Alencon. He charged with this duty Colonel Douglas 
(who belonged to the Irish [regiments] in the pay of 
France), who, under the protection of his name, and by 
his wit and his intrigues, had insinuated himself into 
many places in Paris since the commencement of the 
regency; had placed himself on a footing of consideration 
and of familiarity with the Regent; and often came to 
my house. He was good company; had married upon 
the frontier of Metz; was very poor; had politeness and 
much experience of the world; the reputation of distin- 
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guished valor; and nothing which could render him sus- 
pected of being capable of a crime. 

Douglas got into a post chaise, accompanied by two 
horsemen; all three were well armed, and posted leisurely 
along this road. Nonancourt is a kind of little village 
upon this route, at nineteen leagues from Paris; between 
Dreux, three leagues further, and Verneuil au Perche, 
four leagues this side. It was at Nonancourt that he 
alighted, ate a morsel at the posthouse, inquired with 
extreme solicitude after a post chaise which he described, 
as well as the manner in which it would be accompanied, 
expressed fear lest it had already passed, and lest he had 
not been answered truly. After infinite inquiries, he left 
a third horseman, who had just reached him, on guard, 
with orders to inform him when the chaise he was in 
search of appeared; and added menaces and promises of 
recompense to the post people, so as not to be deceived 
by their negligence. 

The postmaster was named L’Hospital; he was absent, 
but his wife was in the house, and she fortunately was 
a very honest woman, who had wit, sense, and courage. 
Nonancourt is only five leagues from La Ferté, and 
when, to save distance, you do not pass there, they send 
you relays upon the road. Thus I knew very well this 
postmistress, who mixed herself more in the business 
than her husband, and who has herself related to me 
this adventure more than once. She did all she could, 
-uselessly, to obtain some explanation upon these alarms. 
All that she could unravel was that the strangers were 
Englishmen, and in a violent excitement about something, 
—that something very important was at stake, —and 
that they meditated mischief. She fancied thereupon 
that the Pretender was in question; resolved to save 
him; mentally arranged her plans, and fortunately enough 
executed them. 

In order to succeed she devoted herself to the service 
of these gentlemen, refused them nothing, appeared 
quite satisfied, and promised that they should infallibly 
be informed. She persuaded them of this so thoroughly, 
that Douglas went away without saying where, except 
to this third horseman just arrived, but it was close at 
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hand, so that he might be warned in time. He took one 
of his valets with him; the other remained with the 
horseman to wait and watch. 

Another man much embarrassed the postmistress; never- 
theless, she laid her plans. She proposed to the horse- 
man to drink something, because when he arrived Douglas 
had left the table. She served him in her best manner, 
and with her best wine, and kept him at table as long 
as she could, anticipating all his orders. She had placed 
a valet, in whom she could trust, as guard, with orders 
simply to appear, without a word, if he saw a chaise; 
and her resolution was to lock up the Englishman and 
his servant, and to give their horses to the chaise if it 
came. But it came not, and the Englishman grew tired 
of stopping at table. Then she manceuvred so well that 
she persuaded him to go and lie down, and to count 
upon her, her people, and upon the valet Douglas had 
left. The Englishman told this valet not to quit the 
threshold of the house, and to inform him as soon as the 
chaise appeared. He then suffered himself to be led to 
the back of the house, in order to lie down. The post- 
mistress, immediately after, goes to one of her friends 
in a by-street, relates her adventure and her suspicions, 
makes the friend agree to receive and secrete in her 
dwelling the person she expected, sends for an ecclesi- 
astic, a relative of them both, and in whom she could 
repose confidence, who came and lent an Abbé’s dress 
and wig to match. This done, Madame L’Hospital re- 
turns to her home, finds the English valet at the door, 
talks with him, pities his exuuz, says he is a good fel- 
low to be so particular, says that from the door to the 
house there is but one step, promises him that he shall 
be as well informed as by his own eyes, presses him to 
drink something, and tips the wink to a trusty postilion, 
who makes him drink until he rolls dead drunk under 
the table. During this performance, the wary mistress 
listens at the door of the English gentleman’s room, 
gently turns the key and locks him in, and then estab- 
lishes herself upon the threshold of her door. 

Half an hour after comes the trusty valet whom she 
had put on guard: it was the expected chaise, which, as 
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well as the three men who accompanied it, were made, 
without knowing why, to slacken speed. It was King 
James. Madame L’Hospital accosts him, says he is ex- 
pected, and lost if he does not take care; but that he 
may trust in her and follow her. At once they both go 
to her friends. There he learns all that has happened, 
and they hide him, and the three men of his suite as well 
as they could. Madame L’Hospital returns home, sends 
for the officers of justice, and in consequence of her sus- 
picions she causes the English gentleman and the English 
valet, the one drunk, the other asleep, locked in the room 
where she had left him, to be arrested, and immediately 
after dispatches a postilion to Torcy. The officers of 
justice act, and send their deposition to the Court. 

The rage of the English gentleman on finding himself 
arrested, and unable to execute the duty which led him 
there, and his fury against the valet who had allowed 
himself to be intoxicated, cannot be expressed. As for 
Madame L’Hospital he would have strangled her if he 
could; and she for a long time was afraid of her life. 

The Englishman could not be induced to confess what 
brought him there, or where was Douglas, whom he named 
in order to show his importance. He declared he had 
been sent by the English ambassador, though Stair had 
not yet officially assumed that title, and exclaimed that 
that minister would never suffer the affront he had re- 
ceived. They civilly replied to him, that there were no 
proofs he came from the English ambassador,—none that 
was connected with the minister: that very suspicious 
designs against public safety on the highway alone were 
visible; that no harm or annoyance should be caused 
him, but that he must remain in safety until orders 
came, and thereupon he was civilly led to prison, as well 
as the intoxicated valet. 

What became of Douglas at that time was never known, 
except that he was recognized in various places, running, 
inquiring, crying out with despair that HE had escaped, 
without mentioning any name. Apparently news came 
to him, or he sought it, being tired of receiving none. 
The report of what had occurred in such a little place as 
Nonancourt would easily have reached him, close as he 
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was to it; and perhaps it made him set out anew to try 
and catch his prey. 

But he journeyed in vain. King James had remained 
hidden at Nonancourt, where, charmed with the atten- 
tions of his generous postmistress, who had saved him 
from his assassins, he admitted to her who he was, and 
gave her a letter for the Queen, his mother. He re- 
mained there three days, to allow the hubbub to pass, 
and rob those who sought him of all hope; then, dis- 
guised as an Abbé, he jumped into a post chaise that 
Madame L’Hospital had borrowed in the neighborhood — 
to confound all identity—and continued his’ journey, 
during which he was always pursued, but happily was 
never recognized, and embarked in Brittany for Scot- 
land. 

Douglas, tired of useless searches, returned to Paris, 
where Stair kicked up a fine dust about the Nonancourt 
adventure. This he denominated nothing less than an 
infraction of the law of nations, with an extreme audac- 
ity and impudence, and Douglas, who could not be igno- 
rant of what was said about him, had the hardihood to 
go about everywhere as usual; to show himself at the 
theater; and to present himself before M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans. 

This Prince ignored as much as he could a plot so 
cowardly and so barbarous, and in respect to him so in- 
solent. He kept silence, said to Stair what he judged fit- 
ting to make him be silent likewise, but gave liberty to 
his English assassins. Douglas, however, fell much in 
the favor of the Regent, and many considerable people 
closed their doors to him. He vainly tried to force mine. 
But as for me I was a perfect Jacobite, and quite per- 
suaded that it was the interest of France to give England 
domestic occupation, which would long hinder her from 
thinking of foreign matters. I then, as may be supposed, 
could not look upon this odious enterprise with a favora- 
ble eye, or pardon its authors. Douglas complained to 
me of my disregard for him, but to no purpose. Soon 
after he disappeared from Paris. I know not what be- 
came of him afterward. His wife and his children re- 
mained there living by charity. A long time after his 
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death beyond the seas, the Abbé de Saint-Simon passed 
from Noyan to Metz, where he found his widow in great 
misery. 

The Queen of England sent for Madame L’Hospital to 
St. Germain thanked her, caressed her, as she deserved, 
and gave her her portrait. This was all; the Regent 
gave her nothing; a long while after King James wrote 
to her, and sent her also his portrait. Conclusion: she 
remained postmistress of Nonancourt as before, twenty 
or twenty-five years after, to her death; and her son and 
her daughter-in-law keep the post now. She was a true 
woman; estimated in her neighborhood; not a single word 
that she uttered concerning this history has been contra- 
dicted by anyone. What it cost her can never be said, 
but she never received a farthing. She never complained, 
but spoke as she found things, with modesty, and with- 
out seeking to speak. Such is the indigence of dethroned 
Kings, and their complete forgetfulness of the greatest 
perils and the most signal services. 

Many honest people avoided Stair, whose insolent airs 
made others avoid him. He filled the cup by the insup- 
portable manner in which he spoke upon that affair, 
never daring to admit he had directed it, or deigning 
to disculpate himself. The only annoyance he showed 
was about his ill success. 


GHAPT ER Vl: 


Behavior of the Duchess de Berry — Her Arrogance Checked by Public 
Opinion— Walls up the Luxembourg Garden—La Muette—Her 
Strange Amour with Rion — Extraordinary Details —’The Duchess at 
the Carmelites — Weakness of the Regent — His Daily Round of Life 
—His Suppers—How He Squandered His Time—His Impenetrability 
— Scandal of His Life — Public Balls at the Opera. 


MUST Say a few words now of Madame la Duchess de 
Berry, who, as may be imagined, began to hold her 
head very high indeed directly the regency of Mon- 

sieur, her father, was established. Despite the represen- 
tations of Madame de Saint-Simon, she usurped all the 
honors of a queen; she went through Paris with kettle- 
drums beating, and all along the quay of the Tuileries 
where the King was. The Maréchal de Villeroy com- 
plained of this next day to M. le Duc d’Orléans, who 
promised him that while the King remained in Paris no 
kettledrums should be heard but his. Never afterward 
did Madame la Duchess de Berry have any, yet when 
she went to the theater she sat upon a raised dais in 
her box, had four of her guards upon the stage, and others 
in the pit; the house was better lighted than usual, and 
before the commencement of the performance she was 
harangued by the players. This made a strange stir in 
Paris, and as she did not dare to continue it she gave 
up her usual place, and took at the opera a little box 
where she could scarcely be seen, and where she was 
almost incognito. As the comedy was played then upon 
the opera stage for Madame, this little box served for 
both entertainments. 

The Duchess desired apparently to pass the summer 
nights in all liberty in the garden of the Luxembourg. 
She accordingly had all the gates walled up but one, by 
which the Faubourg St. Germain, which had always en- 
joyed the privilege of walking there, were much deprived. 
M. le Duc thereupon opened the Conti garden to make 
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up to the public for their loss. As may be imagined, 
strange things were said about the motives which led to 
the walling up of the garden. 

As the Princess found new lovers to replace the old 
ones, she tried to pension off the latter at the expense 
of the public. She had a place created expressly for La 
Haye. She bought, or rather the King for her, a little 
house at the entry of the Bois de Boulogne, which was 
pretty, with all the wood in front, and a fine garden be- 
hind. It was called La Muette. 

After many amours she had become smitten with Rion, 
a™younger son of the house of Aydic. He was a fat, 
chubby, pale little fellow, who had so many pimples that 
he did not ill resemble an abscess. He had good teeth, 
but had no idea he should cause a passion which in less 
than no time became ungovernable, and which lasted a 
long while without however interfering with temporary 
and passing amours. He was not worth a penny, but 
had many brothers and sisters who had no more than he. 
He was a lieutenant of dragoons, relative of Madame 
Pons, dame da’atours of Madame la Duchess de Berry, 
who sent for him to try and do something for him. 
Scarcely had he arrived than the passion of the Duchess 
declared itself, and he became the master of the Luxem- 
bourg where she dwelt. M. de Lauzun, who was a dis- 
tant relative, was delighted, and chuckled inwardly. 
He thought he saw a repetition of the old times, when 
Mademoiselle was in her glory; he vouchsafed his advice 
to Rion. 

Rion was gentle and naturally polished and respectful, 
a good and honest fellow. He soon felt the power of 
his charms, which could only have captivated the in- 
comprehensible and depraved fantasy of a princess. He 
did not abuse this power; made himself liked by every- 
body; but he treated Madame la Duchess de Berry as 
M. de Lauzun had treated Mademoiselle. He was soon 
decorated with the most beautiful lace and the richest 
clothes covered with silver, loaded with snuffboxes, jew- 
els, and precious stones. He took pleasure in making 
the princess long after him, and be jealous; affecting to 
be still more jealous of her. He often made her cry. 
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Little by little, he obtained such authority over her that 
she did not dare to do anything without his permission, 
not even the most indifferent things. If she were ready 
to go to the opera, he made her stay away; at other 
times he made her go thither in spite of herself. He 
made her treat well many ladies she did not like, or of 
whom she was jealous, and treat ill persons who pleased 
her, but of whom he pretended to be jealous. Even in 
her finery she had not the slightest liberty. He amused 
himself by making her disarrange her headdress, or change 
her clothes, when she was quite dressed; and that so 
often and so publicly, that he accustomed her at last to 
take over night his orders for her morning’s dress and 
occupation, and on the morrow he would change every- 
thing, and the princess wept as much as she could, and 
more. At last she actually sent messages to him by 
trusty valets,—for he lived close to the Luxembourg,— 
several times during her toilet, to know what ribbons 
she should wear; the same with her gown and other 
things; and nearly always he made her wear what she 
did not wish for. If she ever dared to do the least 
thing without his permission, he treated her like a serv- 
ing wench, and her tears lasted sometimes several days. 
This princess, so haughty, and so fond of showing and 
exercising the most unmeasured pride, disgraced herself 
by joining in repasts with him and obscure people; she, 
with whom no man could lawfully eat if he were not a 
Prince of the blood ! 

A Jesuit, named Pére Riglet, whom she had known as 
a child, and whose intimacy she had always cultivated 
since, was admitted to these private repasts, without 
being ashamed thereof, and without Madame la Duchess 
de Berry being embarrassed.. Madame de Mouchy was 
the confidant of all these strange parties: she and Rion 
invited the guests, and chose the days. La Mouchy often 
reconciled the princess to her lover, and was better 
treated by him than she, without her daring to take no- 
tice of it, for fear of an é¢lat which would have caused 
her to lose so dear a lover, and a confidant so necessary. 
This life was public; everybody at the Luxembourg paid 
court to M. de Rion, who, on his side, took care to be 
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on good terms with all the world, nay, with an air of 
respect that he refused, even in public, to his princess. 
He often gave sharp replies to her in society, which 
made people lower their eyes, and brought blushes to 
the cheek of Madame la Duchess de Berry, who, never- 
theless, did not attempt to conceal her submission and 
passionate manners, even before others. A remarkable 
fact is, that in the midst of this life, she took an apart- 
ment at the Convent of the Carmelites of the Faubourg 
St. Germain, where she sometimes went in the after- 
noon, always slept there on grand religious /¢te days, 
and often remained there several days running. She 
took with her two ladies, rarely three, scarcely a single 
domestic; she ate with her ladies what the convent could 
supply for her table; attended the services, was some- 
times long in prayer, and rigidly fasted on the appointed 
days. 

Two Carmelites of much talent, and who knew the 
world, were charged to receive her, and to be near her. 
One was very beautiful: the other had been so. They 
were rather young, especially the handsomer, but were 
very religious and holy, and performed the office in- 
trusted to them much against their inclination. When 
they became more familiar they spoke freely to the 
princess, and said to her that if they knew nothing of 
her but what they saw, they should admire her as a 
saint, but, elsewhere, they learned that she led a strange 
life, and so public, that they could not comprehend why 
she came to their convent. Madame la Duchess de Berry 
laughed at this, and was not angry. Sometimes they 
lectured her, called people and things by their names, 
and exhorted her to change so scandalous a life; but it 
was all in vain. She lived as before, both at the Luxem- 
bourg and at the Carmelites, and caused wonderment by 
this surprising conduct. , 

Madame la Duchess de Berry returned with usury to 
her father, the severity and the domination she suffered 
at the hands of Rion,—yet this prince, in his weakness, 
was not less submissive to her, attentive to her, or afraid 
of her. He was afflicted with the public reign of Rion, 
and the scandal of his daughter; but he did not dare to 
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breathe a word, or if he did (after some scene, as ridicu- 
lous as it was violent, had passed between the lover and 
the Princess, and become public), he was treated like a 
negro, pouted at several days, and did not know how to 
make his peace. 

But it is time now to speak of the public and private 
occupations of the Regent himself, of his conduct, his 
pleasure parties, and the employment of his days. 

Up to five o’clock in the evening he devoted himself 
exclusively to public business, reception of ministers, 
councils, etc., never dining during the day, but taking 
chocolate between two and three o’clock, when everybody 
was allowed to enter his room. After the council of the 
day, that is to say, at about five o’clock, there was no 
more talk of business. It was now the time of the Opera 
or the Luxembourg (if he had not been to the latter 
place before his chocolate), or he went to Madame la 
Duchess d’Orléans’s apartments, or supped, or went out 
privately, or received company privately; or, in fine season, 
he went to Saint Cloud, or elsewhere out of town, now 
supping there, or at the Luxembourg, or at home. When 
Madame was at Paris, he spoke to her for a moment be- 
fore his mass; and when she was at Saint Cloud he went 
to see her there, and always paid her much attention and 
respect. 

His suppers were always in very strange company. His 
mistresses, sometimes an opera girl, often Madame la 
Duchess de Berry, and a dozen men whom he called his 
Roués, formed the party. The requisite cheer was pre- 
pared in places made expressly, on the same floor; all 
the utensils were of silver; the company often lent a hand 
to the cooks. It was at these parties that the character 
of everyone was passed in review, ministers and favor- 
ites like the rest, with a liberty which was unbridled 
license. The gallantries past and present of the Court and 
of the town; all old stories, disputes, jokes, absurdities 
were raked up; nobody was spared; M le Duc d’Orléans 
had his say like the rest, but very rarely did these dis- 
courses make the slightest impression upon him. The 
company drank as much as they could, inflamed them- 
selves, said the filthiest things without stint, uttered 
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impieties with emulation, and when they had made a good 
deal of noise and were very drunk, they went to bed to 
recommence the same game the next day. From the 
moment when supper was ready, business, no matter of 
what importance, no matter whether private or national, 
was entirely banished from view. Until the next morn- 
ing everybody and everything were compelled to wait. 

The Regent lost then an infinite amount of time in 
private, in amusements, and debauchery. He lost much 
also in audiences too long, too extended, too easily 
granted, and drowned himself in those same details which 
during the lifetime of the late King we had both so often 
reproached him with. Questions he might have decided 
in half an hour he prolonged, sometimes from weakness, 
sometimes from that miserable desire to set people at 
loggerheads, and that poisonous maxim which occasionally 
escaped him or his favorite, divide et tmpera; often from 
his general mistrust of everybody and everything; noth- 
ings become hydras with which he himself afterward was 
much embarrassed. His familiarity and his readiness of 
access extremely pleased people, but were much abused. 
Folks sometimes were even wanting in respect to him, 
which at last was an inconvenience all the more danger- - 
ous because he could not, when he wished, reprimand 
those who embarrassed him; insomuch as they themselves 
did not feel embarrassed. 

What is extraordinary is, neither his mistress nor Ma- 
dame la Duchess de Berry, nor his voués, could ever draw 
anything from him, even when drunk, concerning the 
affairs of the government, however important. He pub- 
licly lived with Madame de Parabére; he lived at the same 
time with others; he amused himself with the jealousy 
and vexation of these women; he was not the less on 
good terms with them all; and the scandal of this public 
seraglio, and that of the daily filthiness and impiety at 
his suppers, were extreme and spread everywhere. 

Toward the end of the year (1715) the Chevalier de 
Bouillon, who since the death of the son of the Comte 
d Auvergne had taken the name of the Prince d’Auvergne, 
proposed to the Regent that there should be a public 
ball, masked and unmasked in the opera three times a 
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week, people to pay upon entering, and the boxes to be 
thrown open to those who did not care to dance. It was 
believed that a public ball, guarded as is the opera on 
days of performance, would prevent those adventures 
which happened so often at the little obscure balls scat- 
tered throughout Paris; and indeed close them altogether. 
The opera balls were established on a grand scale, and 
with all possible effect. The proposer of the idea had for 
it six thousand livres pension; and a machine admirably 
invented and of easy and instantaneous application, was 
made to cover the orchestra, and put the stage and the pit 
on the same level. The misfortune was, that the opera 
was at the Palais Royal, and that M. le Duc d’Orléans 
had only one step to take to reach it after his suppers and 
show himself there, often in a state but little becoming. 
The Duc de Noailles, who strove to pay court to him, 
went there from the commencement so drunk that there 
was no indecency he did not commit. 


CHAP TERY 11? 


First Appearance of Law—His Banking Project Supported by the 
Regent — Discussed by the Regent with Me—Approved by the 
Council and Registered —My Interviews with Law— His Reasons 
for Seeking My Friendship — Arouet de Voltaire. 


A Scotchman, I do not know of what family, a 
great player and combiner, who had gained much 
in the various countries he had been in, had come to 
Paris during the last days of the deceased King. His 
name was Law; but when he became more known, people 
grew so accustomed to call him Las, that his name of 
Law disappeared. He was spoken of to M. le Duc 
d’Orléans as a man deep in banking and commercial 
matters, in the movements of the precious metals, in 
moneys and finance; the Regent, from this description, 
was desirous to see him. He conversed with Law some 
time, and was so pleased with him, that he spoke of him 
to Desmarets as a man from whom information was to 
be drawn. I recollect that the Prince spoke of him to 
me at the same time. Desmarets sent for Law, and was 
a long while with him several times; I know nothing of 
what passed between them or its results, except that Des- 
marets was pleased with Law, and formed some esteem 
for him. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans, after that, only saw him from time 
to time; but after the first rush of affairs, which followed 
the death of the King, Law, who had formed some 
subaltern acquaintances at the Palais Royal, and an 
intimacy with the Abbé Dubois, presented himself anew 
before M. le Duc d’Orléans, soon after conversed with 
him in private, and proposed some finance plans to him. 
The Regent made him work with the Duc de Noailles, 
with Rouillé, with Amelot—this last for commercial 
matters. The first two were afraid of an intruder, 
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favored by the Regent, in their administration; so that 
Law was a long time tossed about, but was always backed 
by the Duc d’Orléans. At last, the bank project pleased 
that Prince so much that he wished to carry it out. He 
spoke in private to the heads of finance, in whom he 
found great opposition. He had often spoken to me of 
it, and I had contented myself with listening to him upon 
a matter I never liked, and which, consequently, I never 
well understood; and the carrying out of which appeared 
to me distant. When he had entirely formed his reso- 
lution, he summoned a financial and commercial assembly, 
in which Law explained the whole plan of the bank he 


_wished to establish (this was on the 24th of October, 


1715). He was listened to as long as he liked to talk. 
Some, who saw that the Regent was almost decided, 
acquiesced; but the majority opposed. 

Law was not disheartened. The majority were spoken 
to privately in very good French. Nearly the same 
assembly was called, in which, the Regent being present, 
Law again explained his project. This time few opposed 
and feebly. The Duc de Noailles was obliged to give in. 
The bank being approved of in this manner, it had next 
to be proposed to the Regency Council. 

M. le Duc d'Orléans took the trouble to speak in private 
to each member of the Council, and gently to make them 
understand that he wished the bank to meet with no 
opposition. He spoke his mind to me thoroughly: there- 
fore a reply was necessary. I said to him that I did 
not hide my ignorance or my disgust for all finance 
matters; that, nevertheless, what he had just explained 
to me appeared good in itself, that without any new tax, 
without expense, and without wronging or embarrassing 
anybody, money should double itself at once by means 
of the notes of this bank, and become transferable with 
the greatest facility. But along with this advantage I 
found two inconveniences, the first, how to govern the 
bank with sufficient foresight and wisdom, so as not to 
issue more notes than could be paid whenever presented: 
the second, that what is excellent in a republic, or in a 
monarchy where the finance is entirely popular, as in 
England, is of pernicious use in an absolute monarchy, 
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such as France, where the necessities of a war badly 
undertaken and ill sustained, the avidity of a first minis- 
ter, favorite or mistress, the luxury, the wild expenses, 
the prodigality of a king, might soon exhaust a bank, 
and ruin all the holders of notes, that is to say, over- 
throw the realm. M. le Duc d’Orléans agreed to this; 
but at the same time maintained that a king would have 
so much interest in never meddling or allowing minister, 
mistress, or favorite to meddle with the bank, that this 
capital inconvenience was never to be feared. Upon that 
we for a long time disputed without convincing each 
other, so that when, some few days afterward, he pro- 
posed the bank to the Regency Council, I gave my 
opinion as I have just explained it, but with more force 
and at length: and my conclusion was to reject the 
bank, as a bait the most fatal, in an absolute country, 
while in a free country it would be a very good and 
very wise establishment.* 

Few dared to be of this opinion: the bank passed. M. 
le Duc d’Orléans cast upon me some little reproaches, 
but gentle, for having spoken at such length. I based 
my excuses upon my belief that by duty, honor, and 
conscience, I ought to speak according to my persuasion, 
after having well thought over the matter, and ex- 
plained myself sufficiently to make my opinion well 
understood, and the reason I had for forming it. Imme- 
diately after, the edict was registered without difficulty 
at the Parliament. This assembly sometimes knew how 
to please the Regent with good grace in order to turn 
the cold shoulder to him afterward with more efficacy. 

Some time after, to relate all at once, M. le Duc 
d’Orléans wished me to see Law in order that he might 


*The part played by Saint-Simon on this occasion was sensible 
and patriotic, and at the same time showed his intimate knowledge 
of the real character of the monarchy he served. It is impossible 
better to express than he does the essential difference between the 
government of France and that of England, which, in finance matters, 
he so judiciously compares to a republic. France was a monarchy, 
Properly so called; and whether hatred or contempt is expressed for 
an institution under that name, of course no reference can be in- 


tended to any mixed form, whatever theoretical objection may be 
entertained against it. 
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explain to me his plans, and asked me to do so as a 
favor. I represented to him my unskillfulness in all 
finahce matters; that law would in vain speak a language 
to me of which I understood nothing, that we should 
both lose our time very uselessly. I tried to back out 
thus, as well as I could. The Regent several times 
reverted to the charge, and at last demanded my sub- 
mission. Law came then to my house. Though there 
was much of the foreigner in his bearing, in his expres- 
sions, and in his accent, he expressed himself in very 
good terms, with much clearness and precision. He con- 
versed with me a long while upon his bank, which, 
indeed, was an excellent thing in itself, but for another 
country rather than for France, and with a prince less 
easy than the Regent. Law had no other solutions to 
give me, of my two objections, than those the Regent 
himself had given, which did’ not satisfy me. But as the 
affair had passed, and there was nothing now to do but 
well direct it, principally upon that did our conversation 
turn. I made him feel as much as I could the impor- 
tance of not showing such facility, that it might be 
abused, with a Regent so good, so easy, so open, so 
surrounded. I masked as well as I could what I wished 
to make him understand thereupon; and I dwelt espe- 
cially upon the necessity of being prepared to satisfy 
instantly all bearers of notes, who should demand pay- 
ment: for upon this depended the credit or the overthrow 
of the bank. Law, on going out, begged me to permit 
him to come sometimes and talk with me; we separated 
mutually satisfied, at which the Regent was still more so. 

Law came several other times to my house, and showed 
much desire to grow intimate with me. I kept to civil- 
ities, because finance entered not into my head, and I 
regarded as lost time all these conversations. Some time 
after, the Regent, who spoke to me tolerably often of 
Law with great prepossession, said that he had to ask of 
me, nay to demand of me, a favor; it was, to receive a visit 
from Law regularly every week. I represented to him the 
perfect inutility of these conversations, in which I was 
incapable of learning anything, and still more so of en- 
lightening Law upon subjects he possessed, and of which 
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I knew nought. It was in vain; the Regent wished it; 
obedience was necessary. Law, informed of this by the 
Regent, came then to my house. He admitted to me 
with good grace, that it was he who had asked the Re- 
gent to ask me, not daring to do so himself. Many com- 
pliments followed on both sides, and we agreed that he 
should come to my house every Tuesday morning about 
ten o’clock, and that my door should be closed to every- 
body while he remained. This first visit was not given 
to business. On the following Tuesday morning he came 
to keep his appointment, and punctually came until his 
discomfiture. An hour and a half, very often two hours, 
was the ordinary time for our conversations. He always 
took care to inform me of the favor his bank was ob- 
taining in France and foreign countries, of its products, 
of his views, of his conduct, of the opposition he met 
with from the heads of finance and the magistracy, of 
his reasons, and especially of his balance sheet, to con- 
vince me that he was more than prepared to face all 
holders of notes whatever sums they had to ask for. 

I soon knew that if Law had desired these regular 
visits at my house, it was not because he expected to 
make me skillful financier; but because, like a man of 
sense —and he had a good deal—he wished to draw near 
a servitor of the Regent who had the best post in his 
confidence, and who long since had been in a position to 
speak to him of everything and everybody with the 
greatest freedom and the most complete liberty; to try 
by this frequent intercourse to gain my friendship; in- 
form himself by me of the intrinsic qualities of those of 
whom he only saw the outside; and by degrees to come 
to the Council, through me, to represent the annoyances 
he experienced, the people with whom he had to do; and 
lastly, to profit by my dislike to the Duc de Noailles, 
who, while embracing him every day, was dying of jeal- 
ousy and vexation, and raised in his path, underhand, all 
the obstacles and embarrassments possible, and would 
have liked to stifle him. The bank being in action and 
flourishing, I believed it my duty to sustain it. I lent 
myself, therefore, to the instructions Law proposed, and 
soon we spoke to each other with a confidence I never 
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have had reason to repent. I will not enter into the details 
of this bank, the other schemes which followed it, or the 
operations made in consequence. This subject of finance 
would fill several volumes, I will speak of it only as it 
affects the history of the time, or what concerns me in 
particular. It is the history of my time I have wished 
to write; I should have been too much turned from it 
had I entered into the immense details respecting finance. 
I might add here what Law was. I defer it to a time 
when this curiosity will be more in place. 

Arouet, son of a notary, who was employed by my | 
father and me until his death, was exiled and sent to 
Tulle at this time (the early part of 1716), for some verses 
very satirical and very impudent. I should not amuse 
myself by writing down such a trifle, if this same 
Arouet, having become a great poet and academician 
under the name of Voltaire, had not also become —after 
many tragical adventures—a manner of personage in the 
republic of letters, and even achieved a sort of importance 
among certain people. 


OHA PTE ReOWEEy, 


Rise of Alberoni—Intimacy of France and England— Gibraltar Pro- 
posed to be given up—Louville the Agent— His Departure — 
Arrives at Madrid — Alarm of Alberoni— His audacious Intrigues 
—Louville in the Bath—His Attempts to see the King — De- 
feated— Driven out of Spain—Impudence of Alberoni — Treaty 
between France and England — Stipulation with Reference to the 
Pretender. 


HAVE elsewhere alluded to Alberoni, and shown what 

filthy baseness he stooped to in order to curry favor 

with the infamous Duc de Vendéme. I have also 
shown that he accompanied the new Queen of Spain 
from Parma to Madrid, after she had been married, by pro- 
curation, to Philip V. He arrived at the Court of Spain at 
a most opportune moment for his fortune. Madame des 
Ursins had just been disgraced; there was no one to 
take her place. Alberoni saw his opportunity, and was 
not slow to avail himself of it. During the journey with 
the new Queen, he had contrived to ingratiate himself 
so completely into her favor, that she was, in a measure, 
prepared to see only with his eyes. The King had grown 
so accustomed to be shut out from all the world, and to 
be ruled by others, that he easily adapted himself to his 
new chains. The Queen and Alberoni then, ina short time, 
had him as completely under their thumb, as he had be- 
fore been under that of Madame des Ursins. 

Alberoni, unscrupulous and ambitious, stopped at nothing 
in order to consolidate his power and pave the way for 
his future greatness. Having become prime minister, he 
kept the King as completely inaccessible to the courtiers 
as to the world; would allow no one to approach him 
whose influence he had in any way feared. He had 
Philip completely in his own hands by means of the 
Queen, and was always on his guard to keep him there. 

Ever since the Regent’s accession to power, an inti- 
macy had gradually been growing up between the two 
governments of France and England. This was mainly 
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owing to the intrigues of the Abbé Dubois, who had 
sold himself to the English Court, from which he secretly 
received an enormous pension. He was, therefore, de- 
voted heart and soul—if such a despicable personage 
can be said to have the one or the other —to the inter- 
ests of King George, and tried to serve them in every 
way. He had but little difficulty —comparatively speak- 
ing—in inducing M. le Duc d’Orléans to fall into his 
nets, and to declare himself in favor of an English alli- 
ance. Negotiations with this end in view were, in fact, 
set on foot, had been for some time; and about the month 
of September of this year (1716), assumed a more smiling 
face than they had yet displayed. 

Both France and England, from difterent motives, 
wished to draw Spain into this alliance. The Regent, 
therefore, in order to further this desire, obtained from 
England a promise that she would give up Gibraltar to 
its former owners, the Spaniards. The King of England 
consented to do so, but on one condition: it was, that in 
order not to expose himself to the cries of the party 
opposed to him, this arrangement should be kept pro- 
foundly secret until executed. In order that this secrecy 
might be secured, he stipulated that the negotiation 
should not in any way pass through the hands of Albe- 
roni, or any Spanish minister, but be treated directly 
between the Regent and the King of Spain, through a 
confidential agent chosen by the former. 

This confidential agent was to take a letter respecting 
the treaty to the King of Spain, a letter full of insig- 
nificant trifles, and at the same time a positive order 
from the King of England, written and signed by his 
hand, to the Governor of Gibraltar, commanding him to 
surrender the place to the King of Spain the very mo- 
ment he received this order, and to retire with his 
garrison, etc., to Tangiers. In order to execute this, a 
Spanish general was suddenly to march to Gibraltar, 
under pretense of repressing the incursions of its garri- 
son,— summon the Governor to appear, deliver to him 
the King of England’s order, and enter into possession 
of the place. All this was very weakly contrived; but 
this concerned the King of England, not us. 
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I must not be proud; and must admit that I knew 
nothing of all this, save at secondhand. If I had, with- 
out pretending to be very clever, I must say that I should 
have mistrusted this fine scheme. The King of England 
could not be ignorant with what care and with what 
jealousy the Queen and Alberoni kept the King of Spain 
locked up, inaccessible to everybody — and that the certain 
way to fail, was to try to speak to him without their 
knowledge, in spite of them, or unaided by them. How- 
ever, my opinion upon this point was not asked, and 
accordingly was not given. 

Louville was the secret agent whom the Regent de- 
termined to send. He had already been in Spain, had 
gained the confidence of the King, and knew him better 
than any other person who could have been chosen. 
Precisely because of all these reasons, I thought him 
the most unfit person to be charged with this com- 
mission. The more intimate he had been with the King 
of Spain, the more firm in his confidence, the more would 
he be feared by the Queen and Alberoni; and the more 
would they do to cover his embassy with failure, so as to 
guard their credit and their authority. I represented my 
views on this subject to Louville, who acknowledged there 
was truth in them, but contented himself with saying, 
that he had not in his surprise dared to refuse the mission 
offered to him; and that if he succeeded in it, the resti- 
tution to Spain of such an important place as Gibraltar, 
would doubtless be the means of securing to him large 
arrears of pensions due to him from Philip I., an 
object of no small importance in his eyes. Louville, 
therefore, in due time departed to Madrid on his strange 
and secret embassy. 

Upon arriving he went straight to the house of the Duc 
de Saint-Aignan, our ambassador, and took up his quarters 
there. Saint-Aignan who had received not the slightest 
information of his arriving, was surprised beyond measure 
at it. Alberoni was something more than surprised. As 
fortune would have it, Louville when at some distance 
from Madrid was seen by a courier, who straightway told 
Alberoni of the circumstance. As may be imagined, tor- 
mented as Alberoni was by jealousy and suspicion, this 
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caused him infinite alarm. He was quite aware who Lou- 
ville was; the credit he had attained with the King of 
Spain; the trouble Madame des Ursins and the deceased 
Queen had had to get him out of their way; the fear, 
therefore, that he conceived on account of this unexpected 
arrival, was so great that he passed all bounds, in order 
to free himself from it. 

He instantly dispatched a courier to meet Louville with 
an order prohibiting him to approach any nearer to 
Madrid. The courier missed Louville, but a quarter of 
an hour after this latter had alighted at Saint-Aignan’s, 
he received a note from Grimaldo inclosing an order from 
the King of Spain, commanding him to leave the city that 
instant! Louville replied that he was charged with a con- 
fidential letter from the King of France, and with another 
from M. le Duc d’Orléans, for the King of Spain; and 
with a commission for his Catholic Majesty which would 
not permit him to leave until he had executed it. In 
consequence of this reply, a courier was at once dispatched 
to the Prince de Cellamare, Spanish ambassador at Paris, 
ordering him to ask for the recall of Louville, and to 
declare that the King of Spain so disliked his person that 
he would neither see him, nor allow him to treat with any 
of the ministers! 

Meanwhile the fatigue of the journey followed by such 
a reception so affected Louville, that during the night he. 
had an attack of a disease to which he was subject, so 
that he had a bath prepared for him, into which he got 
toward the end of the morning. 

Alberoni, not satisfied with what he had already done, 
came himself to the Duc de Saint-Aignan’s, in order to 
persuade Louville to depart at once. Despite the repre- 
sentations made to him, he insisted upon penetrating to 
the sick chamber. There he saw Louville in his bath. 
Nothing could be more civil than the words of Alberoni, 
but nothing could be more dry, more negative, or more 
absolute in their signification. He pitied the other’s ill- 
ness and the fatigue of his journey; would have wished 
to have known of this journey beforehand, so as to have 
prevented it; and had hoped to be able to overcome the 
repugnance of the King of Spain to see him, or at least 
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to obtain permission for him to remain some days in 
Madrid. He added that he had been unable to shake his 
Majesty in any way, or to avoid obeying the very express 
order he had received from him, to see that he (Louville) 
departed at once. 

Louville, however, was in a condition which rendered 
his departure impossible. Alberoni admitted this, but 
warned him that his stay must only last as long as his 
illness, and that the attack once over, he must away. 
Louville insisted upon the confidential letters, of which he 
was the bearer, and which gave him an official character, in- 
structed as he was to execute an important commission 
from the King of France, nephew of the King of Spain, 
such as his Majesty could not refuse to hear direct from 
his mouth, and such as he would regret not having listened 
to. The dispute was long and warm, despite the illness 
of Louville, who could gain nothing. He did not fail to 
remain five or six days with the Duc de Saint-Aignan, 
and to make him act as ambassador in order to obtain an 
audience of the King, although Saint-Aignan was hurt at 
being kept ignorant of the object of the other’s mission. 

Louville did not dare to call upon a soul, for fear of 
committing himself, and nobody dared to call upon him. 
He hazarded, however, for curiosity, to go and see the 
King of Spain pass through a street, and ascertain if, on 
espying him, he would not be tempted to hear him, in 
case his arrival, as was very possible, had been kept a 
secret. But Alberoni had anticipated everything. Lou- 
ville saw the King pass, certainly, but found it was im- 
possible to make himself perceived by his Majesty. 
Grimaldo came afterward to intimate to Louville an ab- 
solute order to depart, and to inform the Duc de Saint- 
Aignan that the King of Spain was so angry with the 
obstinacy of this delay, that he would not say what might 
happen if the stay of Louville was protracted; but that 
he feared the respect due to a representative minister, 
and above all, an-ambassador of France, would be dis- 
regarded. 

Both Louville and Saint-Aignan clearly saw that all 
audience was impossible, and that in consequence a 
longer stay could only lead to disturbances which might 
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embroil the two crowns: so that, at the end of seven or 
eight days, Louville departed, returning as he came. 
Alberoni began then to breathe again after the extreme 
fear he had had. He was consoled by this proof of his 
power, which showed he need no longer fear that 
anyone could approach the King without his aid, or that 
any business could be conducted without him. Thus 
Spain lost Gibraltar, and she has never been able to re- 
cover it since. 

Such is the utility of prime ministers! 

Alberoni spread the report in Spain and in France, 
that Philip V. had taken a mortal aversion against Lou- 
ville, since he had driven him out of the country for his 
insolence and his scheming; that he would never see 
him and was offended because he had passed the Pyre- 
nees; that Louville had no proposition to make, or com- 
mission to execute; that he had deceived the Regent, in 
making him believe that if once he found a pretext for 
appearing before the King of Spain, knowing him so well 
as he did, that prince would be ravished by the memory 
of his former affection, would reinstate him in his for- 
mer credit, and thus France would be able to make 
Spain do all she wished. In a word, Alberoni declared 
that Louville had only come into the country to try and 
obtain some of the pensions he had been promised on 
quitting the King of Spain, but that he had not gone 
the right way to work to be so soon paid. 

Nothing short of the effrontery of Alberoni would have 
been enough for the purpose of spreading these impost- 
ures. No one had forgotten in Spain what Madame des 
Ursins had done to get rid of Louville,—how the King 
of Spain had resisted; that she was not able to succeed 
without the aid of France and her intrigues with Ma- 
dame de Maintenon; and that the King, afflicted to the 
utmost, yielding to the orders given by France to Lou- 
ville, had doubled the pensions which had for a long 
time been paid to him, given him a sum of money in 
addition, and the government of Courtray, which he lost 
only by the misfortune of the war that followed the loss 
of the battle of Ramillies. With respect to the commis- 
sion, to deny it was an extreme piece of impudence, a 
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man being concerned so well known as Louville, who 
descends at the house of the ambassador of France, says 
he has letters of trust from the King and the Regent, 
and an important mission which he can only confide to 
the King of Spain, the self-same ambassador striving to 
obtain an audience for him. Nothing was so easy as 
to cover Louville with confusion, if he had spoken falsely, 
by making him show his letters; if he had none he would 
have been struck dumb, and having no official character, 
Alberoni would have been free to punish him. Even if 
with confidential letters, he had only a complaint to utter 
in order to introduce himself and to solicit his pay, Al- 
beroni would very easily have been able to dishonor him, 
because he had no commission after having roundly as- 
serted that he was charged with one of great importance. 
But omnipotence says and does with impunity whatever 
it pleases. 

Louville having returned, it was necessary to send word 
to the King of England of all he had done in Spain; and 
this business came to nothing, except that it set Alberoni 
against the Regent for trying to execute a secret com- 
mission without his knowledge; and that it set the Re- 
gent against Alberoni for frustrating a project so openly, 
and for showing the full force of his power. Neither of 
the two ever forgot this matter; and the dislike of Albe- 
roni to the Regent led, as will be seen, to some strange 
results. 

I will add here, that the treaty of alliance between 
France and England was signed a short time after this 
event. I did my utmost to prevent it, representing to 
the Regent that his best policy was to favor the cause 
of the Pretender, and thus by keeping the attention of 
Great Britain continually fixed upon her domestic con- 
cerns, he would effectually prevent her from influencing 
the affairs of the continent. Many and long were the 
conversations I had with him, insisting upon this point. 
But although, while he was with me, my arguments 
might appear to have some weight with him, they were 
forgotten, clean swept from his mind, directly the Abbé 
Dubois, who had begun to obtain a most complete and 
pernicious influence over him, brought his persuasiveness 
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to bear. Dubois’s palm had been so well greased by the 
English that he was afraid of nothing. He succeeded 
then in inducing the Regent to sign a treaty with Eng- 
land, in every way, it may safely be said, advantageous 
to that power, and in no way advantageous to France. 
Among other conditions, the Regent agreed to send the 
so-called Pretender out of the realm, and to force him to 
seek an asylum in Italy. This was, in fact, executed to 
the letter. King James, who for some time had retired 
to Avignon, crossed the Alps and settled in Rome, where 
he lived ever afterward. I could not but deplore the 
adoption of a policy so contrary to the true interests of 
France; but the business being done I held my peace, 
and let matters take their course. It was the only course 
of conduct open to me. 


CHA PALE ROUX 


The Lieutenant of Police— Jealousy of Parliament —Arrest of Pome- 
reu Resolved on—His Imprisonment and Sudden Release — Pro- 
posed Destruction of Marly—How I Prevented It—Sale of the 
Furniture—I Obtain the Grandes Entrées — Their Importance and 
Nature— Afterward Lavished Indiscriminately — Adventure of the 
Diamond Called “The Regent” — Bought for the Crown of France. 


HAVE already shown in these “Memoirs,” that the late 
King had made of the lieutenant of police a species 
of secret and confidential minister; a sort of inquisitor, 

with important powers that brought him in constant re- 
lation with the King. The Regent, with less authority 
than the deceased monarch, and with more reasons than 
he to be well informed of everything passing, intrigues 
included, found occupying this office of lieutenant of 
police, Argenson, who had gained his good graces chiefly, 
I fancy, when the affair of the cordelier was on the car- 
pet, as shown in its place. Argenson, who had much 
intelligence, and who had desired this post as the entry, 
the basis, and the road of his fortune, filled it in a very 
superior manner, and the Regent made use of him with 
much liberty. The Parliament, very ready to show the 
extent of its authority everywhere, at the least as though 
in competition with that of the Regent, suffered im- 
patiently what it called the encroachments of the Court. 
It wished to indemnify itself for the silence it had been 
compelled to keep thereon under the last reign, and to 
reobtain at the expense of the Regent all it had lost of 
its authority over the police, of which it is the head. 
The lieutenant of police is answerable to this body —even 
receives his orders from it, and its reprimands (in public 
audiences, standing uncovered at the bar of the Parlia- 
ment) from the mouth of the Chief President, or of him 
who presides, and who calls him neither Master nor 
Monsieur, but nakedly by his name, although the lieuten- 
ant of police might have claimed these titles, being then 


councilor of state. 
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The Parliament wished, then, to humiliate Argenson 
(whom it hated during the time of the deceased King); 
to give a disagreeable lesson to the Regent; to prepare 
worse treatment still for his lieutenant of police; to make 
parade of its power; to terrify thus the public, and 
arrogate to itself the right of limiting the authority of 
the Regent. 

Argenson had often during the late reign, and some- 
times since, made use of an intelligent and clever fellow, 
just suited to him, and named Pomereu, to make dis- 
coveries, arrest people, and occasionally keep them a short 
time in his own house. The Parliament believed, and 
rightly, that in arresting this man under other pretexts, 
it would find the thread of many curious and secret tor- 
tuosities, which would aid its design, and that it might 
plume itself upon protecting the public safety against 
the tyranny of secret arrests and private imprisonments. 
To carry out its aim it made use of the Chamber of 
Justice, so as to appear as little as possible in the matter. 
This Chamber hastened on so well the proceedings, for 
fear of being stopped on the road, that the first hint 
people had of them was on learning that Pomereu was, 
by decree of this Chamber, in the prisons of the Con- 
ciergerie, which are those of the Parliament. Argenson 
who was informed of this imprisonment immediately it 
took place, instantly went to the Regent, who that very 
moment sent a Jettre de cachet, ordering Pomereu to be 
taken from prison by force if the gaoler made the slightest 
difficulty in giving him up to the bearers of the /ettre 
de cachet; but that gentleman did not dare to make any. 
The execution was so prompt that this man was not an 
hour in prison, and they who had sent him there had not 
time to seize upon a box of papers which had been trans- 
ported with him to the Conciergerie, and which was very 
carefully carried away with him. At the same time, 
everything in any way bearing upon Pomereu, or upon 
the things in which he had been employed, was carefully 
removed and secreted. 

The vexation of the Parliament upon seeing its prey, 
which it had reckoned upon making such a grand use of, 
carried off before its eyes, may be imagined. It left 
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nothing undone in order to move the public by its com- 
plaints, and by its cries against such an attack upon law. 
The Chamber of Justice sent a deputation to the Regent, 
who made fun of it, by gravely giving permission to the 
deputies to retake their prisoner, but without saying a 
single word to them upon his escape from gaol. He was 
in Paris, in a place where he feared nobody. The 
Chamber of Justice felt the derisiveness of the Regent’s 
permission, and ceased to transact business. It thought 
to embarrass the Regent thus, but it would have been at 
its own expense. This lasted only a day or two. The 
Duc de Noailles spoke to the Chamber; the members 
felt they could gain nothing by their strike, and that if 
they were obstinate they would be dispensed with, and 
others found to perform their duties. They recommenced 
their labor then, and the Parliament gained nothing by 
its attack, but only showed its ill will, and at the same 
time its powerlessness. 

I have forgotten something which, from its singularity, 
deserves recollection, and I will relate it now lest it should 
escape me again. 

One afternoon, as we were about to take our places at 
the Regency Council, the Maréchal de Villars drew me 
aside and asked me if I knew that Marly was going to 
be destroyed. I replied, “No;” indeed, I had not heard 
speak of it; and I added that I could not believe it. 
“You do not approve of it?” said the Maréchal. I as- 
sured him I was far from doing so. He repeated that 
the destruction was resolved on, that he knew it beyond 
all doubt, and that if I wished to hinder it, I had not a 
moment to lose. I replied that when we took our places 
I would speak to M. le Duc d’Orléans. “Immediately,” 
quickly replied the Maréchal; “speak to him this instant, 
for the order is perhaps already given.” 

As all the Council were already seated I went behind 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans, and whispered in his ear what 
I had just learned without naming from whom, and 
begged him, if my information was right, to suspend 
execution of his project until I had spoken to him, add- 
ing that I would join him at the Palais Royal after the 
council. He stammered a little, as if sorry at being dis- 
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covered, but nevertheless agreed to wait for me. I said 
so in leaving to the Maréchal de Villars, and went to 
the Palais Royal, where M. le Duc d’Orléans admitted 
the truth of the news I had heard. I said I would not 
ask who had given such a pernicious counsel. He tried 
to show it was good by pointing to the saving in keep- 
ing up that would be obtained; to the gain that would 
accrue from the sale of so many water conduits and 
materials; to the unpleasant situation of a place to which 
the King would not be able to go for several years; and 
to the expense the King was put to in keeping up so 
many other beautiful houses, not one of which admitted 
of pulling down. 

I replied to him, that these were the reasons of the 
guardian of a private gentleman that had been presented 
to him, the conduct of whom could in no way resemble 
that of the guardian of a King of France; that the ex- 
penses incurred in keeping up Marly were necessary, and 
that, compared with the total of those of the King, they 
were but as drops in the ocean. I begged him to get 
rid of the idea that the sale of the materials would yield 
any profit,—all the receipts would go in gifts and pil- 
lage, I said; and also that it was not these petty objects 
he ought to regard, but that he should consider how 
many millions had been buried in this ancient sewer, to 
transform it into a fairy palace, unique as to form in all 
Europe —unique by the beauty of its fountains, unique 
also by the reputation that the deceased King had given 
to it; and that it was an object of curiosity to strangers 
of every rank who came to France; that its destruction 
would resound throughout Europe with censure; that 
these mean reasons of petty economy would not prevent 
all France from being indignant at seeing so distin- 
guished an ornament swept away: that although neither 
he nor I might be very delicate upon what had been the 
taste and the favorite work of the late King, the Regent 
ought to avoid wounding his memory— which by such a 
long reign, so many brilliant years, so many grand re- 
verses so heroically sustained, and escaped from in so 
unhoped for a manner—had left the entire world in 
veneration of his person: in fine, that he might reckon 
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all the discontented, all the neutral even, would join in 
chorus with the Ancient Court, and cry murder; that the 
Duc du Maine, Madame de Ventadour, the Maréchal de 
Villeroy would not hesitate to look upon the destruction 
of Marly as a crime against the King,—a crime they 
would not fail to make the best of for their own pur- 
poses during all the regency, and even after it was at 
an end. I clearly saw that M.le Duc d’Orléans had not 
in the least reflected upon all ‘this. He agreed that I 
was right; promised that Marly should not be touched, 
that it should continue to be kept up, and thanked me 
for preserving him from this fault. 

When I was well assured of him, “Admit,” said I, 
“that the King, in the other world, would be much 
astonished if he could know that the Duc de Noailles had 
made you order the destruction of Marly, and that it 
was I who hindered it.” 

“Oh! as to that,” he quickly replied, “it is true he 
could not believe it.” In effect Marly was preserved 
and kept up; and it is the Cardinal Fleury, with his col- 
legiate proctor’s avarice, who has stripped it of its river, 
which was its most superb charm. 

I hastened to relate this good resolve to the Maréchal 
de Villars. The Duc de Noailles, who, for his own pri- 
vate reasons, had wished the destruction of Marly, was 
furious when he saw his proposal fail. To indemnify 
himself in some degree for his vexation, he made the 
Regent agree, in the utmost secrecy, for fear of another 
failure, that all the furniture, linen, etc., should be sold. 
He persuaded M. le Duc d’Orléans that all these things 
would be spoiled and lost by the time the King was old 
enough to use them; that in selling them a large sum 
would be gained to relieve expenses; and that in future 
years the King could furnish Marly as he pleased. There 
was an immense quantity of things sold, but owing to 
favor and pillage they brought very little; and to replace 
them afterward, millions were spent. I did not know of 
this sale, at which anybody bought who wished, and at 
very low prices, until it had commenced; therefore I 
was unable to hinder this very damaging parsimonious- 
ness, 
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The Regent just about this time was bestowing his 
favors right and left with a very prodigal hand; I thought, 
therefore, I was fully entitled to ask him for one, which 
during the previous reign, had been so rare, so useful, 
and accordingly so difficult to obtain; I mean the right 
of entering the King’s room —the grandes entrées —as it 
was called and I attained it at once. 

Since the occasion offers, I may as well explain what 
are the different sorts of entrées. The most precious are 
called the “grand,” which give the right to enter into 
all the retired places of the King’s apartments, whenever 
the grand chamberlain and the chief gentlemen of the 
chamber enter. The importance of this privilege, under 
a King who grants audiences with difficulty, need not be 
insisted on. Enjoying it, you can speak with him, ¢éfe- 
a-téte, whenever you please, without asking his permis- 
sion, and without the knowledge of others; you obtain a 
familiarity, too, with him by being able to see him thus 
in private. 

The offices which give this right are, those of grand 
chamberlain, of first gentleman of the chamber, and of 
grand master of the wardrobe on annual duty; the chil- 
dren, legitimate and illegitimate, of the King, and the 
wives and husbands of the latter enjoy the same right. 
As for Monsieur and M. le Duc d’Orléans they always 
had these entrées, and as sons of France, were at liberty 
to enter and see the King at all hours, but they did not 
abuse this privilege. The Duc du Maine and the Comte 
de Toulouse had the same, which they availed them- 
selves of unceasingly, but by the back stairs. 

The second entrées, simply called entrées, were purely 
personal; no appointment or change gave them. They 
conferred the right to see the King at his rising, after 
the grandes, and also to see him, but under difficulties, 
during all the day and evening. 

The last entrées are those called chamber entrées. They 
also give the right to see the King at his rising, before 
the distinguished courtiers; but no other privilege except 
to be present at the “booting” of the King. This was the 
name employed when the King changed his coat, in going 
or returning from hunting or a walk. At Marly, all who 
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‘were staying there by invitation, entered to see this cere- 
mony without asking; elsewhere, those who had not the 
entrée were excluded. The first gentleman of the chamber 
had the right, and used it sometimes, to admit four or 
five persons at the most, to the “booting,” if they asked, 
and provided they were people of quality, or of some 
distinction. 

Lastly, there were the entrées of the cabinet which 
gave you the right to wait for the King there when he 
entered after rising, until he had given orders for the 
day, and to pay your court to him, and to enter there 
when he entered to change his coat. Beyond this, the 
privilege attached to these admissions did not extend. 
The cardinals and the Princes of the blood had the entrées 
of the chamber and those of the cabinet, so had all the 
chief officials. 

I was the first who had the grandes entrées from the 
Regent. D’Antin asked for them next. Soon after, upon 
this example, they were accorded to D’O. M. le Prince 
de Conti, the sole Prince of the blood who had them not, 
because he was the sole Prince of the blood who did not 
come from Madame de Montespan, received them next, 
and little by little the privilege was completely prostituted 
as so many others were. 

By extremely rare good fortune a servant employed in 
the diamond mines of the Great Mogul found means to 
secrete about his person a diamond of prodigious size, 
and what is more marvelous, to gain the seashore and 
embark without being subjected to the rigid and not 
very delicate ordeal, that all persons not above suspicion 
by their name or their occupation, are compelled to sub- 
mit to, ere leaving the country. He played his cards so 
' well, apparently, that he was not suspected of having 
been near the mines, or of having had anything to do 
with the jewel trade. To complete his good fortune he 
safely arrived in Europe with his diamond. He showed 
it to several princes, none of whom were rich enough to 
buy, and carried it at last to England, where the King 
admired it, but could not resolve to purchase it. A 
model of it in crystal was made in England, and the 
man, the diamond, and the model (perfectly resembling 
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the original) were introduced to Law, who proposed to 
the Regent that he should purchase the jewel for the 
King. The price dismayed the Regent, who refused to 
buy. 

Law, who had in many things much grandeur of senti- 
ment, came dispirited to me, bringing the model. I 
thought, with him, that it was not consistent with the 
greatness of a King of France to be repelled from the 
purchase of an inestimable jewel, unique of its kind in 
the world, by the mere consideration of price, and that 
the greater the number of potentates who had not dared 
to think of it, the greater ought to be his care not to let 
it escape him. Law, ravished to find me in this manner, 
begged me to speak to M. le Duc d’Orléans. The state 
of the finances was an obstacle upon which the Regent 
much insisted. He feared blame for making so consid- 
erable a purchase, while the most pressing necessities 
could only be provided for with much trouble, and so 
many people were of necessity kept in distress. I praised 
this sentiment, but I said that he ought not to regard the 
greatest King of Europe as he would a private gentle- 
man, who would be very reprehensible if he threw away 
100,000 livres upon a fine diamond, while he owed many 
debts which he could not pay: that he must consider the 
honor of the crown, and not lose the occasion of obtain- 
ing a priceless diamond which would efface the luster of 
all others in Europe: that it was a glory for his Regency 
which would last forever; that whatever might be the 
state of the finances the saving obtained by a refusal of 
the jewel would not much relieve them, for it would be 
scarcely perceptible; in fact I did not quit M. le Duc 
d’Orléans until he had promised that the diamond should 
be bought. 

Law, before speaking to me, had so strongly repre- 
sented to thedealer the impossibility of selling his diamond 
at the price he hoped for, and the loss he would suffer 
in cutting it into different pieces, that at last he made 
him reduce the price to two millions, with the scrapings, 
which must necessarily be made in polishing, given in. 
The bargain was concluded on these terms. The in- 
terest upon the two millions was paid to the dealer until 
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the principal could be given to him, and in the mean- 
while two millions’ worth of jewels were handed to him 
as security. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans was agreeably deceived by the 
applause that the public gave to an acquisition so beau- 
tiful and so unique. This diamond was called the Re- 
gent. It is of the size of a greengage plum, nearly 
round, of a thickness which corresponds with its volume, 
perfectly white, free from all spot, speck, or blemish, of 
admirable water, and weighs more than 500 grains. I 
much applauded myself for having induced the Regent 
to make so illustrious a purchase. 


CHAPTER & 


Death of the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres— Cavoye and His Wife — Peter 
the Great — His Visit to France — Enmity to England — Its Cause — 
Kourakin, the Russian Ambassador—The Czar Studies Rome— 
Makes Himself the Head of Religion—New Desires for Rome 
— Ultimately Suppressed — Preparations to Receive the Czar at Paris 
—His Arrival at Dunkerque—At Beaumont — Dislikes the Fine 
Quarters Provided for Him—His Singular Manners, and Those of 
His Suite. 


N 1716 the Duchess de Lesdiguiéres died at Paris in 
her fine hotel. She was not old, but had been long 
a widow, and had lost her only son. She was the 
last relic of the Gondis who were brought into France 
by Catherine de’ Medici, and who made so prodigious a 
fortune. She left great wealth. She was a sort of fairy, 
who, though endowed with much wit, would see scarcely 
anybody, still less give dinners to the few people she 
did see. She never went to Court, and seldom went out 
of her house. The door of her house was always thrown 
back, disclosing a grating, through which could be per- 
ceived a true fairy palace, such as is sometimes described 
in romances. Inside it was nearly desert, but of con- 
summate magnificence, and all this confirmed the first 
impression, assisted by the singularity of everything, her 
followers, her livery, the yellow hangings of her carriage, 
and the two great Moors who always followed her. She 
left much to her servants, and for pious purposes, but 
nothing to her daughter-in-law, though poor and respect- 
ful to her. Others got magnificent legacies. 

Cavoye died about the same time. I have said enough 
about him and his wife to have nothing to add. Cavoye, 
away from Court, was like a fish out of water; and he 
could not stand it long. If romances have rarely pro- 
duced conduct like that of his wife toward him, they 
would with still greater difficulty describe the courage 
with which her lasting love for her husband sustained 
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her in her attendance on his last illness, and the entomb- 
ment to which she condemned herself afterward. She 
preserved her first mourning all her life, never slept 
away from the house where he died, or went out, except 
to go twice a day to Saint-Sulpice to pray in the chapel 
where he was buried. She would never see any other 
persons besides those she had seen during the last moments 
of her husband, and occupied herself with good works 
also, consuming herself thus in a few years without a 
single sign of hesitation. A vehemence so equal and so 
maintained is perhaps an example, great, unique, and 
assuredly very respectable. 

Peter I., Czar of Muscovy, has made for himself, and 
justly, such a great name, in his own country, in all 
Europe, and in Asia, that I will not undertake to de- 
scribe so grand, so illustrious a prince—comparable to 
the greatest men of antiquity — who has been the admi- 
ration of his age, who will be that of years to come, and 
whom all Europe has been so much occupied in study- 
ing. The singularity of the journey into France of so 
extraordinary a prince, has appeared to me to deserve a 
complete description in an unbroken narrative. It is for 
this reason that I place my account of it here a little 
late, according to the order of time, but with dates that 
will rectify this fault. 

Various things relating to this monarch have been seen 
in their place; his various journeys to Holland, Germany, 
Vienna, England, and to several parts of the North; the 
object of those journeys, with some account of his mili- 
tary actions, his policy, his family. It has been shown 
that he wished to come into France during the time of 
the late King, who civilly refused to receive him. There 
being no longer this obstacle, he wished to satisfy his 
curiosity, and he informed the Regent through Prince 
Kourakin, his ambassador at Paris, that he was going to 
quit the Low Countries, and come and see the King. 

There was nothing for it but to appear very pleased, 
although the Regent would gladly have dispensed with 
this visit. The expenses to be defrayed were great; the 
troubie would be not less great with a prince so power- 
ful and so clear-sighted, but full of whims, with a rem- 
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nant of barbarous manners, and a grand suite of people, 
of behavior very different from that common in these 
countries, full of caprices and of strange fashions, and 
both they and their master very touchy and very positive 
upon what they claimed to be due or permitted to them. 

Moreover the Czar was at daggers drawn with the King 
of England, the enmity between them passing all decent 
limits, and being the more bitter because personal. This 
troubled not a little the Regent, whose intimacy with the 
King of England was public, the private interest of Du- 
bois carrying it even to dependence. The dominant pas- 
sion of the Czar was to render his territories flourishing 
by commerce; he had made a number of canals in order 
to facilitate it; there was one for which he needed the 
concurrence of the King of England, because it traversed 
a little corner of his German dominions. From jealousy 
George would not consent to it. Peter, engaged in the 
war with Poland, then in that of the North, in which 
George was also engaged, negotiated in vain. He was 
all the more irritated, because he was in no condition to 
employ force; and this canal, much advanced, could not 
be continued. Such was the source of that hatred which 
lasted all the lives of these monarchs, and with the ut- 
most bitterness. 

Kourakin was of a branch of that ancient family of 
the Jagellons, which had long worn the crowns of Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. He was a tall, well- 
made man, who felt all the grandeur of his origin; had 
much intelligence, knowledge of the way of managing 
men, and instruction. He spoke French and several 
languages very fairly; he had traveled much, served in 
war, then been employed in different courts. He was 
Russian to the backbone, and his extreme avarice much 
damaged his talents. The Czar and he had married two 
sisters, and each had a son. The Czarina had been re- 
pudiated and put into a convent near Moscow; Kourakin 
in no way suffered from this disgrace; he perfectly knew 
his master, with whom he kept on very free terms, and 
by whom he was treated with confidence and considera- 
tion. His last mission had been to Rome, where he re- 
mained three years; thence he came as ambassador to 
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Paris. At Rome he was without official character, and 
without business except a secret one, with which the 
Czar had intrusted him, as to a sure and enlightened 
man. 

This monarch, who wished to raise himself and his 
country from barbarism, and extend his power by con- 
quests and treaties, had felt the necessity of marriages, 
in order to ally himself with the chief potentates of 
Europe. But to form such marriages he must be of the 
Catholic religion, from which the Greeks were separated 
by such a little distance, that he thought his project 
would easily be received in his dominions, if he allowed 
liberty of conscience there. But this prince was suf- 
ficiently sagacious to seek enlightenment beforehand upon 
Romish pretensions. He had sent for that purpose to 
Rome a man of no mark, but capable of well fulfilling 
his mission, who remained there five or six months, and 
who brought back no very satisfactory report. Later he 
opened his heart in Holland to King William, who dis- 
suaded him from his design, and who counseled him 
even to imitate England, and to make himself the chief 
of his religion, without which he would never be really 
master in his own country. This counsel pleased the 
Czar all the more, because it was by the wealth and by 
the authority of the patriarchs of Moscow, his grand- 
fathers, and great-grandfathers, that his father had at- 
tained the crown, although only of ordinary rank among 
the Russian nobility. 

These patriarchs were dependent upon those of the 
Greek rite of Constantinople but very slightly. They 
had obtained such great power, and such prodigious rank, 
that at their entry into Moscow the Czar held their stir- 
tups, and, on foot, led their horse by the bridle. Since 
the grandfather of Peter, there had been no patriarch 
at Moscow. Peter I., who had reigned some time with 
his elder brother, incapable of affairs, long since dead, 
leaving no son, had, like his father, never consented to 
have a patriarch there. The archbishops of Novgorod 
supplied their place in certain things, as occupying the 
chief see after that of Moscow, but with scarcely any 
authority that the Czar did not entirely usurp,and more care- 
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fully still after King William had given him the counsel 
before alluded to; so that by degrees he had become the 
real religious chief of his vast dominions. 

Nevertheless, the passionate desire he had to give to 
his posterity the privilege of marrying with Catholic 
princes, the wish he had, above all, for the honor of al- 
liances with the house of France, and that of Austria, 
made him return to his first project. He tried to per- 
suade himself that the man whom he had secretly sent 
to Rome had not been well informed, or had ill under- 
stood; he resolved, therefore, to fathom his doubts, so 
that he should no longer have any as to the course he 
ought to adopt. 

It was with this design that he chose Prince Kourakin, 
whose knowledge and intelligence were known to him, 
and sent him to Rome under pretense of curiosity, feel- 
ing that a nobleman of his rank would find the best, the 
most important, and the most distinguished society there 
ready to receive him; and that by remaining there, under 
pretext of liking the life he led, and of wishing to see 
and admire at his ease all the marvels of so many dif- 
ferent kinds collected there, he should have leisure and 
means to return perfectly instructed upon everything he 
wished to know. Kourakin, in fact, remained in Rome 
three years, associating with the savans on the one hand 
and the best company on the other, whence by degrees 
he obtained all he wished to know; all the more readily 
because this Court boasts of its temporal pretensions and 
of its conquests of this kind, instead of keeping them 
secret. In consequence of the long and faithful report 
that Kourakin made to the Czar, that Prince heaved a 
sigh, saying that he must be master in his own country, 
and could not place there anybody greater than himself; 
and never afterward did he think of turning Catholic. 

This fact respecting the Czars and Rome, Prince Kou- 
rakin did not hide. Everybody who knew him has heard 
him relate it. I have eaten with him, and he with me, 
and I have talked a good deal with him, and heard him 
talk, with pleasure, upon many things. 

The Regent, informed by him of the forthcoming ar- 
rival in France of the Czar by sea, sent the King’s equi- 
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pages, horses, coaches, vehicles, wagons, and tables and 
chambers with Du Libois, one of the King’s gentlemen 
in ordinary, to go and wait for the Czar at Dunkerque, 
pay the expenses incurred by him and his suite on the 
way to Paris, and everywhere render him the same honor 
as to the King. The Czar proposed to allot a hundred 
days to his journey. The apartment of the Queen mother 
at the Louvre was furnished for him, the Councils usu- 
ally held there taking place in the houses of the chiefs 
of these Councils. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans discussing with me as to the noble- 
man best fitted to be appointed to wait upon the Czar 
during his stay, I recommended the Maréchal de Tessé, 
as a man without occupation, who well knew the language 
and usages of society, who was accustomed to foreigners 
by his journeys and negotiations in Spain, Turin, Rome, 
and in other courts of Italy, and who, gentle and polite, 
was sure to perform his duties well. M. le Duc d’Orleans 
agreed with me, and the next day sent for him and gave 
him his orders. 

When it was known that the Czar was near Dunkerque, 
the Regent sent the Marquis de Neelle to receive him 
at Calais, and accompany him until they met the Maré- 
chal de Tessé, who was not to go beyond Beaumont to 
wait for him. At the same time the Hétel de Lesdi- 
guieres was prepared for the Czar and _ his suite, under 
the idea that he might prefer a private house, with all 
his people around him, to the Louvre. The Hétel de 
Lesdiguiéres was large and handsome, as I have said at 
the commencement of this chapter, adjoined the arsenal, 
and belonged by succession to the Maréchal de Villeroy, 
who lodged at the Tuileries. Thus the house was empty, 
because the Duc de Villeroy, who was not a man fond 
of display, had found it too distant to live in. It was 
entirely refurnished, and very magnificently, with the fur- 
niture of the King. 

The Czar arrived at Beaumont on Friday, the 7th of 
May, 1717, about midday. Tessé made his reverences to 
him as he descended from his coach, had the honor of 


dining with him, and of escorting him that very day to 
Paris. 
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The Czar entered the city in one of Tessé’s coaches, 
with three of his suite with him, but not Tessé himself. 
The Maréchal followed in another coach. The Czar 
alighted at nine o’clock in the evening at the Louvre, 
and walked all through the apartments of the Queen 
mother. He considered them to be too magnificently 
hung and lighted, jumped into his coach again, and went 
to the Hotel de Lesdiguiéres, where he wished to lodge. 
He thought the apartment destined for him too fine also, 
and had his camp bed immediately spread out in a ward- 
robe. The Maréchal de Tessé, who was to do the honors 
of his house and of his table, to accompany him every- 
where, and not quit the place where he might be, lodged 
in an apartment of the Hétel de.Lesdiguiéres, and had 
enough to do in following and sometimes running 
after him. Verton, one of the King’s mattres d’hétel, 
was charged with serving him and all the tables of the 
Czar and his suite. The suite consisted of forty persons 
of all sorts, twelve or fifteen of whom were considerable 
people in themselves, or by their appointments; they all 
ate with the Czar. 

Verton was a clever lad, strong in certain company, 
fond of good cheer and of gaming, and served the Czar 
with so much order, and conducted himself so well, that 
this monarch and all the suite conceived a singular 
friendship for him. 

The Czar excited admiration by his extreme curiosity, 
always bearing upon his views of government, trade, 
instruction, police, and this curiosity embraced every- 
thing, disdained nothing in the smallest degree useful; it 
was marked and enlightened, esteeming only what mer- 
ited to be esteemed, and exhibited in a clear light the 
intelligence, justness, ready appreciation of his mind. 
Everything showed in the Czar the vast extent of his 
knowledge, and a sort of logical harmony of ideas. He 
allied in the most surprising manner the highest, the 
proudest, the most delicate, the most sustained, and at 
the same time the least embarrassing majesty, when he 
had established it in all its safety with a marked polite- 
ness. Yet he was always and with everybody the master 
everywhere, but with gradations, according to the persons 
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he was with.* He had a kind of familiarity which sprang 
from liberty, but he was not without a strong dash of 
that ancient barbarism of his country, which rendered 
all his actions rapid, nay, precipitous, his will uncertain, 
and not to be constrained or contradicted in anything. 
Often his table was but little decent, much less so were 
the attendants who served, often too with an openness 
of kingly audacity everywhere. What he proposed to see 
or do was entirely independent of means; they were to 
be bent to his pleasure and command. His desire for 
liberty, his dislike to be made a show of, his free and 
easy habits, often make him prefer hired coaches, com- 
mon cabs even; nay, the first which he could lay his 
hands on, though belonging to people below him, of 
whom he knew nothing. He jumped in, and had himself 
driven all over the city, and outside it. On one occasion 
he seized hold of the coach of Madame de Mattignon, 
who had come to gape at him, drove off with it to Bou- 
logne and other country places near Paris. The owner 
was much astonished to find she must journey back on 
foot. On such occasions the Maréchal de Tessé and his 
suite had often hard work to find the Czar,who had thus 
escaped them. 

* This just appreciation of rank is always vaunted by Saint-Simon as 
one of the highest qualities a man can possess. No one was so con- 


temptible to him as the person who took off his hat to the same extent 
to a marquis as to a duke. 
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rather thin, his face somewhat round, a high fore- 

head, good eyebrows, a rather short nose, but not 
too short, and large at the end, rather thick lips, com- 
plexion reddish brown, good black eyes, large, bright, 
piercing, and well open; his look majestic and gracious 
when he liked, but when otherwise, severe and stern, 
with a twitching of the face, not often occurring, but 
which appeared to contort his eyes and all his physiog- 
nomy, and was frightful to see; it lasted a moment, gave 
him a wild and terrible air, and passed away. All his 
bearing showed his intellect, his reflectiveness, and his 
greatness, and was not devoid of a certain grace. He 
wore a linen collar, a round brown wig, as though with- 
out powder, and which did not reach to his shoulders; a 
brown coat tight to the body, even, and with gold buttons; 
vest, breeches, stockings, no gloves or ruffles, the star of 
his order over his coat, and the cordon under it, the coat 
itself being frequently quite unbuttoned, his hat upon the 
table, but never upon his head, even out of doors. With 
this simplicity, ill accompanied or ill mounted as he 
might be, the air of greatness natural to him could not 
be mistaken. 

What he ate and drank at his two regular meals is in- 
conceivable, without reckoning the beer, lemonade, and 
other drinks he swallowed between these repasts, his suite 
following his example; a bottle or two of beer, as many 
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more of wine, and, occasionally, liquors afterward; at the 
end of the meal strong drinks, such as brandy, as much 
sometimes as a quart. This was about the usual quantity 
at each meal. His suite at his table drank more and ate 
in proportion, at eleven o’clock in the morning and at 
eight at night. There was a chaplain who ate at the 
table of the Czar, who consumed half as much again as 
the rest, and with whom the monarch, who was fond of 
him, much amused himself. Prince Kourakin went every 
day to the Hétel de Lesdiguiéres, but lodged elsewhere. 

The Czar well understood French, and I think could 
have spoken it, if he had wished, but for greatness’ sake 
he always had an interpreter. Latin and many other 
languages he spoke very well. There was a detachment 
of guards in his house, but he would scarcely ever allow 
himself to be followed by them. He would not set foot 
outside the Hétel de Lesdiguiéres, whatever curiosity he 
might feel, or give any signs of life, until he had re- 
ceived a visit from the King. 

On Saturday, the day after his arrival, the Regent 
went in the morning to see the Czar. This monarch left 
his cabinet, advanced a few paces, embraced Monsieur 
d’Orléans with an air of great superiority, pointed to the 
door of the cabinet, and instantly turning on his heel, 
without the slightest compliment, entered there. The 
Regent followed, and Prince Kourakin after him to serve 
as interpreter. They found two armchairs facing each 
other, the Czar seated himself in the upper, the Regent 
in the other. The conversation lasted nearly an hour 
without public affairs being mentioned, after which the 
Czar left his cabinet; the Regent followed him, made 
him a profound reverence, but slightly returned, and left 
him in the same place as he had found him on entering. 

On Monday, the roth of May, the King went to see 
the Czar, who received him at the door, saw him alight 
from his coach, walked with him at his left into his 
chamber, where they found two armchairs equally placed. 
The King sat down in the right-hand one, the Czar in 
the other, Prince Kourakin served as interpreter. It 
was astonishing to see the Czar take the King under both 
arms, hoist him up to his level, embrace him thus in the 
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air; and the King, young as he was, show no fear, 
although he could not possibly have been prepared for 
such a reception. It was striking, too, to see the grace 
which the Czar displayed before the King, the air of 
tenderness he assumed toward him, the politeness which 
flowed as it were naturally, and which nevertheless was 
mixed with greatness, with equality of rank, and slightly 
with superiority of age: for all these things made them- 
selves felt. He praised the King, appeared charmed with 
him, and persuaded everybody he was. He embraced 
him again and again. The King paid his brief compli- 
ment very prettily; and M. du Maine, the Maréchal de 
Villeroy, and the distinguished people present, filled up 
the conversation. The meeting lasted a short quarter of 
an hour. The Czar accompanied the King as he had 
received him, and saw him to his coach. 

On Tuesday, the 11th of May, between four and five 
o’clock, the Czar went to see the King. He was received 
by the King at his carriage door, took up a position on 
his right, and was conducted within. All these ceremonies 
had been agreed on before the King went to see him. 
The Czar showed the same affection and the same at- 
tentions to the King as before; and his visit was not 
longer than the one he had received, but the crowd much 
surprised him. 

He had been at eight o’clock in the morning to see the 
Place Royal, the Place des Victoires, and the Place de 
Vendéme, and the next day he went to the Observatoire, 
the Gobelins, and the King’s Garden of Simples. Every- 
where he amused himself in examining everything, and 
in asking many questions. 

On Thursday, the 13th of May, he took medicine, but 
did not refrain after dinner from calling upon several 
celebrated artificers. On Friday, the 14th, he went at six 
o’clock in the morning into the grand gallery of the 
Louvre, to see the plans in relief of all the King’s forti- 
fied places, Hasfield, with his engineers, doing the honors. 
The Czar examined all these plans for a long time; visited 
many other parts of the Louvre, and descended afterward 
into the Tuileries’ garden, from which everybody had 
been excluded. They were working then upon the Pont 
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Tournant. The Czar industriously examined this work, 
and remained there a long time. In the afternoon 
he went to see, at the Palais Royal, Madame, who had 
sent her compliments to him by her officer. The arm- 
chair excepted, she received him as she would have re- 
ceived the King. M. le Duc d’Orléans came afterward 
and took him to the Opera, into his grand box, where they 
sat upon the front seat upon a splendid carpet. Some 
time after, the Czar asked if there was no beer to be 
had? Immediately a large goblet of it was brought to 
him, on a salver. The Regent rose, took it, and presented 
it to the Czar, who with a smile and an inclination of 
politeness, received the goblet without any ceremony, 
drank, and put it back on the salver which the Regent 
still held. In handing it back, the Regent took a plate, 
in which was a napkin, presented it to the Czar, who 
without rising made use of it, at which the house appeared 
rather astonished. At the fourth act the Czar went away 
to supper, but did not wish the Regent to leave the box. 
The next morning he jumped into a hired coach, and 
went to see a number of curiosities among the work- 
men. 

On the 16th of May, Whit Sunday, he went to the In- 
valides, where he wished to see and examine everything. 
At the refectory he tasted the soldiers’ soup and their 
wine, drank to their healths, struck them on the shoulders, 
and called them comrades. He much admired the church, 
the dispensary, and the infirmary, and appeared much 
pleased with the order of the establishment. The Maré- 
chal de Villars did the honors; the Maréchale went there 
to look on. The Czar was very civil to her. 

On Monday, the 17th, he dined early with Prince Ra- 
gotzi, who had invited him, and afterward went to 
Meudon, where he found some of the King’s horses to 
enable him to see the gardens and the park at his ease. 
Prince Ragotzi accompanied him. 

On Tuesday, the 18th, the Maréchal d’Estrées took 
him, at eight o’clock in the morning, to his house at 
Issy, gave him a dinner, and much amused him during 


the day with many things shown to him relating to the 
navy. 
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On Monday, the 24th, he went out early to the Tui- 
leries, before the King was up. He entered the rooms 
of the Maréchal de Villeroy, who showed him the crown 
jewels. They were more beautiful and more numerous 
than he suspected, but he said he was not much of a 
judge of such things. He stated that he cared but little 
for the beauties purely of wealth and imagination, above 
all for those he could not attain. Thence he wished to 
go and see the King, who spared him the trouble by 
coming. It had been expressly arranged thus, so that 
his visit should appear one of chance. They met each 
other in a cabinet, and remained there. The King, who 
held a roll of paper in his hand, gave it to him, and 
said it was the map of his territories. This compliment 
much pleased the Czar, whose politeness and friendly 
affectionate bearing were the same as before, with much 
grace and majesty. 

In the afternoon he went to Versailles, where the 
Maréchal de Tessé left him to the Duc d’Antin. The 
apartment of Madame la Dauphine was prepared for him, 
and he slept in the room of Monseigneur le Dauphin 
(the King’s father), now made into a cabinet for the 
Queen. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, he had traversed the gardens, 
and had been upon the canal early in the morning, be- 
fore the hour of his appointment with D’Antin. He saw 
all Versailles, Trianon, and the menagerie. His princi- 
pal suite was lodged at the chéteau. They took ladies 
with them, and slept in the apartments Madame de 
Maintenon had occupied, quite close to that in which the 
Czar slept. Bloin, governor of Versailles, was extremely 
scandalized to see this temple of prudery thus profaned. 
Its goddess and he formerly would have been less shocked. 
The Czar and his people were not accustomed to restraint. 

The expenses of this Prince amounted to six hundred 
crowns a day, though he had much diminished his table 
since the commencement. 

On Sunday, the 30th of May, he set out with Belle- 
garde, and many relays, to dine at Petit Bourg, with 
D’Antin, who received him there, and took him in the 
afternoon to see Fontainebleau, where he slept and the 
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morrow there was a stag hunt, at which the Comte de 
Toulouse did the honors. Fontainebleau did not much 
please the Czar, and the hunt did not please him at all; 
for he nearly fell off his horse, not being accustomed to 
this exercise, and finding it too violent. When he re- 
turned to Petit Bourg, the appearance of his carriage 
showed that he had eaten and drunk a good deal in it. 

On Friday, the 11th of June, he went from Versailles 
to Saint Cyr, where he saw all the household, and the 
girls in their classes. He was received there like the 
King. He wished to see Madame de Maintenon, who, 
expecting his curiosity, had buried herself in her bed, all the 
curtains closed, except one, which was half open. The 
Czar entered her chamber, pulled back the window cur- 
tains upon arriving, then the bed curtains, took a good 
long stare at her, said not a word to her,—nor did she 
open her lips,—and, without making her any kind of 
reverence, went his way. I knew afterward that she was 
much astonished and still more mortified at this; but the 
King was no more. The Czar returned on Saturday, the 
12th of June, to Paris. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of June, he went early to D’Antin’s 
Paris house. Working this day with M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
I finished in half an hour; he was surprised, and wished 
to detain me. I said, I could always have the honor of 
finding him, but not the Czar, who was going away; that 
I had not yet seen him, and was going to D’Antin’s to 
stare at my ease. Nobody entered except those invited, 
and some ladies with Madame la Duchess and the prin- 
cesses, her daughters, who wished to stare also. I entered 
the garden, where the Czar was walking. The Maréchal 
de Tessé, seeing me at a distance, came up, wishing to 
present me to the Czar. I begged him to do nothing of 
the kind, not even to perceive me, but to let me gape 
at my ease, which I could not do if made known. I 
begged him also to tell this to D’Antin, and with these 
precautions I was enabled to satisfy my curiosity without 
interruption. I found that the Czar conversed tolerably 
freely, but always as the master everywhere. He retired 
into a cabinet, where D’Antin showed him various plans 
and several curiosities, upon which he asked several 
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questions. It was there I saw the convulsion which I 
have noticed. I asked Tessé if it often happened; he 
replied, “several times a day, especially when he is not 
on his guard to prevent it.” Returning afterward into 
the garden, D’Antin made the Czar pass through the 
lower apartments, and informed him that Madame la 
Duchess was there with some ladies, who had a great 
desire to see him. He made no reply, but allowed him- 
self to be conducted. He walked more gently, turned 
his head toward the apartment where all the ladies were 
under arms to receive him; looked well at them all, 
made a slight inclination of the head to the whole com- 
pany at once, and passed on haughtily. I think, by the 
manner in which he received other ladies, that he would 
have shown more politeness to these if Madame la Duchess 
had not been there, making her visit too pretentious. 
He affected even not to inquire which she was, or to 
ask the name of any of the others. I was nearly an hour 
without quitting him, and unceasingly regarding him. 
At last I saw he remarked it. This rendered me more 
discreet, lest he should ask who I was. As-he was re- 
turning, I walked away to the room where the table was 
laid. D’Antin, always the same, had found means to have 
a very good portrait of the Czarina placed upon the 
chimney-piece of this room, with verses in her praise, 
which much pleased and surprised the Czar. He and 
his suite thought the portrait very like. 

The King gave the Czar two magnificent pieces of 
Gobelins tapestry. He wished to give him also a beauti- 
ful sword, ornamented with diamonds, but he excused 
himself from accepting it. The Czar, on his side, dis- 
tributed 60,000 livres to the King’s domestics, who had 
waited upon him; gave to D’Antin, Maréchal d’Estrées, 
and Maréchal Tessé, his portrait, adorned with diamonds, 
and five gold and eleven silver medals, representing the 
principal actions of his life. He made a friendly pres- 
ent to Verton, whom he begged the Regent to send to 
him as chargé d'affaires of the King, which the Regent 
promised. | 

On Wednesday, the 16th of June, he attended on horse- 
back a review of the two regiments of the guards, gen- 
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darmes, light horse, and mousquetaires. There was only 
M. le Duc d’Orléans with him; the Czar scarcely looked 
at these troops, and they perceived it. He partook of a 
dinner-supper at Saint Ouen, at the Duc de Tresmes’s, 
where he said that the excessive heat and dust together 
with the crowd on horseback and on foot, had made him 
quit the review sooner than he wished. The meal was 
magnificent; the Czar learned that the Marquise de 
Bethune who was looking on, was the daughter of the 
Duc de Tresmes; he begged her to sit at table; she 
was the only lady who did so, among a crowd of no- 
blemen. Several other ladies came to look on, and 
to these he was very civil when he knew who they 
were. 

On Thursday, the 17th, he went for the second time to 
the Observatoire, and there supped with the Maréchal de 
Villars. 

On Friday, the 18th of June, the Regent went early to 
the Hétel de Lesdiguiéres, to say adieu to the Czar, 
remaining some time with him, with Prince Kourakin 
present. After this visit the Czar went to say good-bye 
to the King at the Tuileries. It had been agreed that 
there should be no more ceremonies between them. It 
was impossible to display more intelligence, grace, and 
tenderness toward the King than the Czar displayed on 
all these occasions; and again on the morrow, when the 
King came to the Hétel de Lesdiguitres to wish him a 
pleasant journey, no ceremony being observed. 

On Sunday, the 2zoth of June, the Czar departed, and 
slept at Ivry, bound straight for Spa, where he was ex- 
pected by the Czarina. He would be accompanied by 
nobody, not even on leaving Paris. The luxury he re- 
marked much surprised him; he was moved in speaking 
upon the King and upon France, saying, he saw with 
sorrow that this luxury would soon ruin the country. 
He departed, charmed by the manner in which he had 
been received, by all he had seen, by the liberty that 
had been left to him, and extremely desirous to closely 
unite himself with the King; but the interests of the 
Abbé Dubois, and of England, were obstacles which 
have been much deplored since. 
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The Czar had an extreme desire to unite himself to 
France. Nothing would have been more advantageous to 
our commerce, to our importance in the North, in Ger- 
many, in all Europe. The Czar kept England in re- 
straint as to her commerce, and King George in fear for 
his German States. He kept Holland respectful, and the 
Emperor measured. It cannot be denied that he made 
a grand figure in Europe and in Asia, or that France 
would not have been infinitely profited by close union 
with him. He did not like the Emperor; he wished to 
sever us from England, and it was England which ren- 
dered us deaf to his invitations, unbecomingly so, though 
they lasted after his departure. Often I vainly pressed the 
Regent upon this subject, and gave him reasons of which 
he felt all the foree, and to which he could.not reply. 
He was bewitched by Dubois, who panted to become 
Cardinal, and who built all his hopes of success upon 
England. The English saw his ambition, and took ad- 
vantage of it for their own interests. Dubois’s aim was 
to make use of the intimacy between the King of Eng- 
land and the Emperor, in order that the latter might be 
induced by the former to obtain a Cardinalship from the 
Pope, over whom he had great power. It will be seen, 
in due time, what success has attended the intrigues of 
the scheming and unscrupulous Abbé. 
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ourson, Intendant, or rather King of Languedoc, ex- 
cs ercised his authority there so tyrannically that the 
people suffered the most cruel oppressions at his 
hands. He had been Intendant of Rouen, and was so 
hated that more than once he thought himself in danger 
of having his brains beaten out with stones. He became 
at last so odious that he was removed; but the credit of 
his father saved him, and he was sent as Intendant to 
Bordeaux. He was internally and externally a very ani- 
mal, extremely brutal, extremely insolent, his hands by 
no means clean, as was also the case with those of his 
secretaries, who did all his work for him, he being very 
idle and quite unfit for his post. 

Among other tyrannic acts he levied very violent and 
heavy taxes in Perigueux, of his own good will and 
pleasure, without any edict or decree of the Council; 
and seeing that people were not eager to satisfy his de- 
mands, augmented them, multiplied the expenses, and at 
last threw into dungeons some sheriffs and other rich 
citizens. He became so tyrannical that they sent a dep- 
utation to Paris to complain of him. But the deputies 
went in vain the round of all the members of the Coun- 
cil of the regency, after having for two months kicked 
their heels in the antechamber of the Duc de Noailles, 
the minister who ought to have attended to their repre- 
sentations. 

The Comte de Toulouse, who was a very just man, and 
who had listened to them, was annoyed that they could 
obtain no hearing of the Duc de Noailles, and spoke to 


me on the subject. I was as indignant as he. I spoke 
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to M. le Duc d’Orléans, who only knew the matter su- 
perficially. I showed him the necessity: of thoroughly 
examining into complaints of this nature; the injustice 
of allowing these deputies to wear out hope, patience, 
and life, in the streets of Paris, without giving some 
audience; the cruelty of suffering honest citizens to lan- 
guish in dungeons, without knowing why or by what 
authority they were there. He agreed with me, and prom- 
ised to speak to the Duc de Noailles. At the first 
finance council after this, I apprised the Comte de Tou- 
louse, and we both asked the Duc de Noailles when he 
meant to bring forward the affair of these Perigueux 
people. 

He was utterly unprepared for this question, and 
wished to put us off. I said to him that for a long time 
some of these people had been in prison, and others had 
wandered the streets of Paris; that this was shameful, 
and could not be longer endured. The Comte de Tou- 
louse spoke very firmly, in the same sense. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans arrived and took his place. 

As the Duc de Noailles opened his bag, I said very 
loudly to M. le Duc d’Orléans that M. le Comte de 
Toulouse and I had just asked M. le Noailles when he 
would bring forward the Perigueux affair; that these 
people, innocent or guilty, begged only to be heard and 
tried; and that it appeared to me the council was in 
honor bound to keep them in misery no longer. On 
finishing, I looked at the Comte de Toulouse, who also 
said something short but rather strong. M. le Duc 
d’Orleans replied that we could not have done better. 
The Duc de Noailles began muttering something about 
the press of business; that he had no time, and so forth. 
I interrupted him by saying that he must find time, and 
that he ought to have found it long before; that noth- 
ing was so important as to keep people from ruin, or to 
extricate others from dungeons they were remaining in 
without knowing why. M. le Duc d’Orléans said a word 
to the same effect, and ordered’ the Duc de Noailles to 
get himself ready to bring forward the case in a week. 

From excuse to excuse, three weeks passed over. At 
last I said openly to M. le Duc d’Orléans that he was 
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being laughed at, and that justice was being trodden un- 
der foot. At the next council it appeared that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had already told the Duc de Noailles he would 
wait no longer. M. le Comte de Toulouse and I contin- 
ued to ask him if at last he would bring forward the 
Perigueux affair. We doubted not that it would in the 
end be brought forward, but artifice was not yet at an 
end. 

It was on a Tuesday afternoon, when M. le Duc d’Or- 

léans often abridged the council to go to the opera. 
Knowing this, the Duc de Noailles kept all the council 
occupied with different matters. I was between him and 
the Comte de Toulouse. At the end of each matter I 
said to him, “And the Perigueux affair?” “Directly,” he 
replied, and at once commenced something else. At last 
I perceived his project, and whispered so to the Comte 
de Toulouse, who had already suspected it, and resolved 
not to be its dupe. When the Duc de Noailles had ex- 
hausted his bag, it was five o’clock. After putting back 
his papers he closed his bag, and said to M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans that there was still the Perigueux affair which he 
had ordered him to bring forward, but that it would be 
long and detailed; that he doubtless wished to go to the 
opera; that it could be attended to next week; and at 
once, without waiting for a reply, he rises, pushes back 
his stool, and turns to go away. I took him by the 
arm. 
“Gently,” said I. “You must learn his highness’s pleas- 
ure.” “Monsieur,” said I to M. le Duc d’Orléans, still 
firmly holding the sleeve of the Duc de Noailles, “do 
you care much to-day for the opera?” 

“No, no,” replied he; “let us turn to the Perigueux 
affair.” 

“But without strangling it,” replied I. 

“Yes,” said M. le Duc d’Orléans: then looking at M. 
le Duc, who smiled; “you don’t care to go there?” 

“No, Monsieur, let us see this business,” replied M. le 
Duce. 

“Oh, sit down again then, Monsieur,” said I to the Duc 
de Noailles in a very firm tone, pulling him sharply; 
“take your rest, and reopen your bag.” 
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Without saying a word he drew forward his stool with 
a great noise, and threw himself upon it as though he 
would smash it. Rage beamed from his eyes. The Comte 
de Toulouse smiled; he had said his word,“too, upon the 
opera, and all the company looked at us, nearly everyone 
smiling, but astounded also. 

The Duc de Noailles displayed his papers, and began 
reading them. As various documents were referred to, 
I turned them over, and now and then took him up and 
corrected him. He did not dare to show anger in his 
teplies, yet he was foaming. He passed an eulogy upon 
Basville (father of the Intendant), talked of the consid- 
eration he merited; excused Courson, and babbled there- 
upon as much as he could to extenuate everything, and 
lose sight of the principal points at issue. Seeing that 
he did not finish, and that he wished to tire us, and to 
manage the affair in his own way, I interrupted him, 
saying that the father and the son were two people; that 
the case in point respected the son alone, and that he had 
to determine whether an Intendant was authorized or not, 
by his office, to tax people at will; to raise imposts 
in the towns and country places of his department, 
without edicts ordering them, without even a decree of 
council, solely by his own particular ordonnances, and to 
keep people in prison four or five months, without form 
or shadow of trial, because they refused to pay these 
heavy taxes, rendered still more heavy by expenses. 
Then, turning round so as to look hard at him, “It is 
upon that, Monsieur,” added I, “that we must decide, 
since your report is over, and not amuse ourselves 
with a panegyric upon M. de Basville, who is not mixed 
up in the case.” 

The Duc de Noailles, all the more beside himself because 
he saw the Regent smile, and M. le Duc, who looked 
at me do the same, but more openly, began to speak, or 
rather to stammer. He did not dare, however, to decide 
against the release of the prisoners. 

“And the expenses, and the ordonnance respecting these 
taxes, what do you do with them ?” 

“By setting the prisoners at liberty,” he said, “the or- 
donnance falls to the ground.” 
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I did not wish to push things further just then. The 
liberation of the prisoners, and the quashing of the ordon- 
nance, were determined on: some voices were for the 
reimbursement of the charges at the expense of the Intend- 
ant, and for preventing him to do the like again. 

When it was my turn to speak, I expressed the same 
opinions, but I added that it was not enough to recom- 
pense people so unjustly ill treated; that I thought a 
sum of money, such as it should please the council to 
name, ought to adjudged to them; and that as to an 
Intendant who abused the authority of his office so much 
as to usurp that of the King and impose taxes, such 
as pleased him by his own ordonnances, and who threw 
people into dungeons as he thought fit by his private 
authority, pillaging thus a province, I was of opinion 
that his Royal Highness should be asked to make such an 
example of him that all the other Intendants might profit 
by it. 

The majority of those who had spoken before me made 
signs that I was right, but did not speak again. Others 
were against me. M. le Duc d’Orléans promised the 
liberation of the prisoners, broke Courson’s ordonnance, 
and all which had followed it; said that as for the 
rest, he would take care these people should be well 
recompensed, and Courson well blamed; that he merited 
worse, and but for his father, would have received it. 
As we were about to rise, I said it would be as well to 
draw up the decree at once, and M. le Duc d’Orléans ap- 
proved. Noailles pounced, like a bird of prey, upon pa- 
per and ink, and commenced writing. I bent down and 
read as he wrote. He stopped and boggled at the annul- 
ling of the ordonnance, and the prohibition against issu- 
ing one again without authorization by edict or decree of 
council. I dictated the clause to him; he looked at the 
company as though questioning all eyes. 

“Yes,” said I, “it was passed like that — you have only 
to ask again.” M. le Duc d’Orléans said, “Yes.” Noailles 
wrote. I took the paper, and read what he had written. 
He received it back in fury, cast it among the papers pell- 
mell into his bag, then shoved his stool almost to the other 
end of the room, and went out, bristling like a wild boar, 
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without looking at or saluting anybody — we all laughing. 
M. le Duc and several others came to me, and with M. le 
Comte de Toulouse, were much diverted. M. de Noailles 
had, in fact, so little command over himself, that, in turn- 
ing to go out, he struck the table, swearing, and saying he 
could endure it no longer. 

I learned afterward, by frequenters of the Hétel de 
Noailles, who told it to my friends, that when he reached 
home he went to bed, and would not see a soul; that 
fever seized him, that the next day he was of a fright- 
ful temper, and that he had been heard to say he could 
no longer endure the annoyances I caused him. It may 
be imagined whether or not this softened me. The Duc 
de Noailles had, in fact, behaved toward me with such 
infamous treachery, and such unmasked impudence, that 
I took pleasure at all times and at all places in making 
him feel, and others see, the sovereign disdain I enter- 
tained for him. I did not allow my private feelings to 
sway my judgment when public interests were at stake, 
for when I thought the Duc de Noailles right, and this 
often occurred, I supported him; but when I knew him 
to be wrong, or when I caught him neglecting his duties, 
conniving at injustice, shirking inquiry, or evading the 
truth, I in no way spared him. The incident just re- 
lated is an illustration of the treatment he often received 
at my hands. Fret, fume, stamp, storm, as he might, I 
cared nothing for him. His anger to me was as indif- 
ferent as his friendship. I despised both equally. Occa- 
sionly he would imagine, after there had been no storm 
between us for some time, that I had become reconciled 
to him, and would make advances to me. But the stern 
and terrible manner in which I met them,—or rather 
refused to meet them, taking no more notice of his 
politeness and his compliments, than as if they made no 
appeal whatever to my eyes or ears,—soon convinced 
him of the permanent nature of our quarrel, and drove 
him to the most violent rage and despair. 

The history of the affair was, apparently, revealed by 
somebody to the deputies of Perigueux (for this very 
evening it was talked of in Paris), who came and offered 
me many thanks. Noailles was so afraid of me, that he 
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did not keep their business unsettled more than two 
days. 

A few months afterward Courson was recalled, amid the 
bonfires of his province. This did not improve him, or 
hinder him from obtaining afterward one of the two 
places of councilor at the Royal Council of Finance, for 
he was already Councilor of State at the time of this 
affair of Perigueux. 

An amusement suited to the King’s age, caused a se- 
rious quarrel. A sort of tent had been erected for him 
on the terrace of the Tuileries, before his apartments, 
and on the same level. The diversions of Kings always 
have to do with distinction. He invented some medals 
to give to the courtiers of his own age, whom he wished 
to distinguish, and those medals, which were intended to 
be worn, conferred the right of entering this tent with- 
out being invited; thus was created the Order of the 
Pavilion. The Maréchal de Villeroy gave orders to Le- 
fevre to have the medals made. He obeyed, and brought 
them to the Maréchal, who presented them to the King. 
Lefevre was silversmith to the King’s household, and as 
such under the orders of the first gentleman of the cham- 
ber. The Duc de Mortemart, who had previously had 
some tiff with the Maréchal de Villeroy, declared that it 
devolved upon him to order these medals and present 
them to the King. He flew into a passion because every- 
thing had been done without his knowledge; and com- 
plained to the Duc d’Orléans. It was a trifle not worth 
discussing, and in which the three other gentlemen of the 
chamber took no part. Thus the Duc de Mortemart, 
opposed alone to the Maréchal de Villeroy, stood no chance. 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, with his usual love for mezzo ter- 
mine, said that Lefevre had not made these medals, or 
brought them to the Maréchal as silversmith, but as 
having received through the Maréchal the King’s order, 
and that nothing more must be said. The Duc de Morte- 
mart was indignant, and did not spare the Maréchal. 


CHAP E Re XxX TIE 


Policy and Schemes of Alberoni— He is Made a Cardinal — Other Re- 
wards Bestowed on Him—Dispute with the Major-domo— An 
Irruption into the Royal Apartment— The Cardinal Thrashed — Ex- 
traordinary Scene. 


HE Abbé Alberoni, having risen by the means I have 
described, and acquired power by following in the 
track of the Princess des Ursins, governed Spain 

like a master. He had the most ambitious projects. One 
of his ideas was to drive all strangers, especially the 
French, out of the West Indies; and he hoped to make 
use of the Dutch to attain this end. But Holland was too 
much in the dependence of England. 

At home Alberoni proposed many useful reforms, and 
endeavored to diminish the expenses of the royal house- 
hold. He thought, with reason, that a strong navy was 
the necessary basis of the power of Spain; and to create 
one he endeavored to economize the public money. He 
flattered the King with the idea that next year he 
would arm forty vessels to protect the commerce of the 
Spanish Indies. He had the address to boast of his dis- 
interestedness, in that while working at all manner of 
business he had never received any grace from the King, 
and lived only on fifty pistoles, which the Duke of 
Parma, his master, gave him every month; and therefore 
he made gently some complaints against the ingratitude 
of princes. 

Alberoni had persuaded the Queen of Spain to keep 
her husband shut up, as had the Princess des Ursins. 
This was a certain means of governing a prince, whose 
temperament and whose conscience equally attached him 
to his spouse. He was soon completely governed once 
more—under lock and key, as it were, night and day. 
By this means the Queen was jailoress and prisoner 
at the same time. As she was constantly with the 
King nobody could come to her. Thus Alberoni kept 
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them both shut up, with the key of their prison in his 
pocket. 

One of the chief objects of his ambition was the cardi- 
nal’s hat. It would be too long to relate the schemes he 
set on foot to attain his end. He was opposed by a vio- 
lent party at Rome; but at last his inflexible will and 
extreme cunning gained the day. The Pope, no longer 
able to resist the menaces of the King of Spain, and 
dreading the vengeance of the all-powerful minister, con- 
sented to grant the favor that minister had so pertina- 
ciously demanded. Alberoni was made cardinal on the 
r2th of July, 1717. Not a soul approved this promotion 
when it was announced at the consistory. Not a single 
cardinal uttered a word in praise of the new confreére, 
but many openly disapproved his nomination. Alberoni’s 
good fortune did not stop here. At the death, some little 
time after, of the Bishop of Malaga, that rich see, worth 
thirty thousand éus a year, was given to him. He re- 
ceived it as the mere introduction to the grandest and 
richest sees of Spain, when they should become vacant. 
The King of Spain gave him also twenty thousand ducats, 
to be levied upon property confiscated for political reasons. 
Shortly after, Cardinal Arias, Archbishop of Seville, hav- 
ing died, Alberoni was named to this rich archbishopric. 

In the middle of his grandeur and good luck he met 
with an adventure that must have strangely disconcerted 
him. 

I have before explained how Madame des Ursins and 
the deceased Queen had kept the King of Spain screened 
from all eyes, inaccessible to all his Court, a very palace 
hermit. Alberoni, as I have said, followed their example. 
He kept the King even more closely imprisoned than be- 
fore, and allowed no one, except a few indispensable 
attendants, to approach him. These attendants were a 
small number of valets and doctors, two gentlemen of 
the chamber, one or two ladies, and the major-domo major 
of the King. This last post was filled by the Duc d’Es- 
calone, always called Marquis de Villena, in every way 
one of the greatest noblemen in Spain, and most re- 
spected and revered of all, and justly so, for his virtue, 
his appointment, and his services. 
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Now the King’s doctors are entirely under the authority 
of the major-domo major. He ought to be present at all 
their consultations; the King should take no remedy that 
he is not told of, or that he does not approve, or that 
he does not see taken; an account of all the medicines 
should be rendered to him. Just at this time the King 
was ill. Villena wished to discharge the duties attached 
to his post of major-domo major. Alberoni caused it to 
be insinuated to him, that the King wished to be at lib- 
erty, and that he would be better liked if he kept at 
home; or had the discretion and civility not to enter the 
royal chamber, but to ask at the doors for news. This 
was language the Marquis would not understand. 

At the end of the grand cabinet of the mirrors was 
placed a bed, in which the King was laid, in front of 
the door; and as the room is vast and long, it is a good 
distance from the door (which leads to the interior) to 
the place where the bed was. Alberoni again caused the 
Marquis to be informed that his attentions were trouble- 
some, but the Marquis did not fail to enter as before. 
At last, in concert with the Queen, the Cardinal resolved 
to refuse him admission. The Marquis, presenting him- 
self one afternoon, a valet partly opened the door and 
said, with much confusion, that he was forbidden to let 
him enter. 

“Insolent fellow,” replied the Marquis, “stand aside,” 
and he pushed the door against the valet and entered. 
In front of him was the Queen, seated at the King’s 
pillow; the Cardinal standing by her side, and the priv- 
ileged few, and not all of them, far away from the bed. 
The Marquis, who, though full of pride, was but weak 
upon his legs, leisurely advanced, supported upon his 
little stick. The Queen and the Cardinal saw him and 
looked at each other. The King was too ill to notice 
anything, and his curtains were closed except at the side 
where the Queen was. Seeing the Marquis approach, 
the Cardinal made signs, with impatience, to one of the 
valets to tell him to go away, and immediately after, 
observing that the Marquis, without replying, still ad- 
vanced, he went to him, explained to him that the King 
wished to be alone, and begged him to leave. 
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“That is not true,” said the Marquis; “I have watched 
you; you have not approached the bed, and the King 
has said nothing to you.” 

The Cardinal insisting, and without success, took him 
by the arm to make him go. The Marquis said he was 
very insolent to wish to hinder him from seeing the King, 
and perform his duties. The Cardinal, stronger than his 
adversary, turned the Marquis round, hurried him toward 
the door, both talking the while, the Cardinal with meas- 
ure, the Marquis in no way mincing his words. Tired 
of being hauled out in this manner, the Marquis strug- 
gled, called Alberoni a “little scoundrel,” to whom he 
would teach manners; and in this heat and dust the 
Marquis, who was weak, fortunately fell into an arm- 
chair hard by. Angry at his fall, he raised his little 
stick and let it fall with all his force upon the ears and 
the shoulders of the Cardinal, calling him a little scoun- 
drel—a little rascal—a little blackguard, deserving a 
horsewhipping. The Cardinal, whom he held with one 
hand, escaped as well as he could, the Marquis continu- 
ing to abuse him, and shaking the stick at him. One of 
the valets came and assisted him to rise from his arm- 
chair, and gain the door; for after this accident his only 
thought was to leave the room. 

The Queen looked on from her chair during all this 
scene, without stirring or saying a word; and the privi- 
leged few in the chamber did not dare to move. I 
learned all this from every one in Spain; and moreover 
I asked the Marquis de Villena himself to give me the. 
full details; and he, who was all uprightness and truth, 
and who had conceived some little friendship for me, 
related with pleasure all I have written. The two gentle- 
men of the chamber present also did the same, laughing 
in their sleeves. One had refused to tell the Marquis to 
leave the room, and the other had accompanied him to 
the door. The most singular thing is, that the Cardinal, 
furious, but surprised beyond measure at the blows he 
had received, thought only of getting out of reach. The 
Marquis cried to him from a distance, that but for the 
respect he owed to the King, and to the state in which 
he was, he would give him a hundred kicks in the 
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stomach, and haul him out by the ears. I was going to 
forget this. The King was so ill that he saw nothing. 

A quarter of an hour after the Marquis had returned 
home, he received an order to retire to one of his es- 
tates at thirty leagues from Madrid. The rest of the 
day his house was filled with the most considerable peo- 
ple of Madrid, arriving as they learned the news, which 
made a furious sensation through the city. He departed 
‘the next day with his children. The Cardinal, neverthe- 
less, remained so terrified, that, content with the exile of 
the Marquis, and with having got rid of him, he did not 
dare to pass any more censure upon him for the blows 
he had received. Five or six months afterward he sent 
him an order of recall, though the Marquis had not taken 
the slightest steps to obtain it. What is incredible is, 
that the adventure, the exile, the return, remained un- 
known to the King until the fall of the Cardinal! The 
Marquis would never consent to see him, or to hear him 
talked of, on any account, after returning, though the 
Cardinal was the absolute master. His pride was much 
humiliated by this worthy and just haughtiness; and he 
was all the more piqued because he left nothing undone 
in order to bring about a reconciliation, without any 
other success than that of obtaining fresh disdain, which 
much increased the public estimation in which this wise 
and virtuous nobleman was held. 


CHAP YT BREAN 


Anecdote of the Duc d’Orléans—He Pretends to Reform — Trick 
Played upon Me—His Hoaxes—His Panegyric of Me— Madame 
de Sabran — How the Regent Treated His Mistresses. 


MUST not omit to mention an incident which occurred 

during the early part of the year 1718, and which 

will give some idea of the character of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, already pretty amply described by me. 

One day (when Madame la Duchess d’Orléans had 
gone to Montmartre, which she quitted soon after) I 
was walking alone with M. le Duc d’Orléans in the little 
garden of the Palais Royal, chatting upon various affairs, 
when he suddenly interrupted me, and turning toward 
me, said, “I am going to tell you something that will 
please you.” 

Thereupon he related to me that he was tired of the 
life he led, which was no longer in harmony with his 
age or his desires, and many similar things; that he was 
resolved to give up his gay parties, pass his evenings 
more soberly and decently, sometimes at home, often 
with Madame la Duchess d’Orléans; that his health 
would gain thereby, and he should have more time for 
business; that in a little while I might rely upon it 
there would be no more suppers of “voués and harlots” 
(these were his own terms), and that he was going to 
lead a prudent and reasonable life adapted to his age 
and state. 

I admit that in my extreme surprise I was ravished, 
so great was the interest I took in him. I testified this 
to him with overflowing heart, thanking him for his con- 
fidence. I said to him that he knew I for a long time 
had not spoken to him of the indecency of his life, or of 
the time he lost, because I saw that in’ so doing I lost 
my own; that 1 had long since despaired of his conduct 
changing; that this had much grieved me; that he could 
not be ignorant from all that had passed between us at 
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various times, how much I desired a change, and that he 
might judge of the surprise and joy his announcement 
gave me. He assured me more and more that his 
resolution was fixed, and thereupon I took leave of him, 
the hour for his sozrée having arrived. 

The next day I learned from people to whom the roudés 
had just related it, that M. le Duc d’Orléans was no 
sooner at table than he burst out laughing, and applauded 
his cleverness, saying that he had just laid a trap for 
me into which I had fallen full length. He recited to 
them our conversation, at which the joy and applause 
were marvelous. It is the only time he ever diverted 
himself at my expense (not to say at his own) in a mat- 
ter in which the fib he told me, and which I was foolish 
enough to swallow, surprised by a sudden joy that took 
from me reflection, did honor to me, though but little to 
him. I would not gratify him by telling him I knew of 
his joke, or call to his mind what he had said to me; 
accordingly he never dared to speak of it. 

I never could unravel what fantasy had seized him to 
lead him to hoax me in this manner, since for many 
years I had never opened my mouth concerning the life 
he led, while he, on his side, had said not a word to me 
relating to it. Yet it is true that sometimes being alone 
with confidential valets, some complaints have escaped him 
(but never before others) that I ill-treated him, and spoke 
hastily to him, but all was said in two words, without 
bitterness, and without accusing me of treating him 
wrongfully. He spoke truly also; sometimes, when I was 
exasperated with stupidity or error in important matters 
which affected him or the State, or when he had agreed 
(having been persuaded and convinced by good reasons) 
to do or not to do some essential thing, and was com- 
pletely turned from it by his feebleness, his easy-going 
nature (which he appreciated as well as I)—-cruelly did 
I let out against him. But the trick he most frequently 
played me before others, one of which my warmth was 
always dupe, was suddenly to interrupt an important ar- 
gument by a sproposito of buffoonery. I could not stand 
it; sometimes béing so angry that I wished to leave the 
room. I used to say to him that if he wished to joke I 
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would joke as much as he liked, but to mix the most 
serious matters with tomfoolery was insupportable. He 
laughed heartily, and all the more because, as the thing 
often happened, I ought to have been on my guard; but 
never was, and was vexed both at the joke and at being 
surprised; then he returned to business. But princes 
must sometimes banter and amuse themselves with those 
whom they treat as friends. Nevertheless, in spite of 
his occasional banter, he entertained ye sincere esteem 
and friendship for me. 

By chance I learned one day what he really thought of 
me. I will say it now, so as to leave at once all these 
trifles. M. le Duc d’Orléans returning one afternoon from 
the Regency Council at the Tuileries to the Palais Royal 
with M. le Duc de Chartres (his son) and the Bailli de 
Conflans (then first gentleman of his chamber) began to 
talk of me, passing an eulogium upon me I hardly dare 
to repeat. I know not what had occurred at the Council 
to occasion it. All that I can say is that he insisted upon 
his happiness in having a friend so faithful, so unchang- 
ing at all times, so useful to him as I was, and always 
had been; so sure, so true, so disinterested, so firm, such 
as he could meet with in no one else, and upon whom he 
could always count. This eulogy lasted from the Tuile- 
ries to the Palais Royal, the Regent saying to his son that 
he wished to teach him how to make my acquaintance, 
as a support and a source of happiness (all that I relate 
here is in his own words); such as he had always found 
in my friendship and counsel. The Bailli de Conflans, 
astonished at this abundant eloquence, repeated it to me 
two days after, and I admit that I never have forgotten 
it. And here I will say that whatever others might do, 
whatever I myself (from disgust and vexation at what I 
saw ill-done) might do, the Regent always sought recon- 
ciliation with me with shame, confidence, confusion, and 
he has never found himself in any perplexity that he has 
not opened his heart to me, and consulted me, without, 
however, always following my advice, for he was frequently 
turned from it by others. 

He would never content himself with one mistress. He 
needed a variety in order to stimulate his taste. I had no 
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more intercourse with them than with his voués. He 
never spoke of them to me, nor I to him. I scarcely ever 
knew anything of their adventures. His voués and valets 
were always eager to present fresh mistresses upon him, 
from which he generally selected one. Among these was 
Madame de Sabran, who had married a man of high rank, 
but without wealth or merit, in order to be at liberty. 
There never was a woman so beautiful as she, or of a 
beauty more regular, more agreeable, more touching, or 
of a grander or nobler bearing, and yet without affecta- 
tion. Her air and her manners were simple and natural, 
making you think she was ignorant of her beauty and of 
her figure (this last the finest in the world), and when it 
pleased her she was deceitfully modest. With much intel- 
lect she was insinuating, merry, overflowing, dissipated, 
not bad-hearted, charming, especially at table. In a word, 
she was all M. le Duc d’Orléans wanted, and soon became 
his mistress without prejudice to the rest. 

As neither she nor her husband had a rap, they were 
ready for anything, and yet they did not make a large 
fortune. One of the chamberlains of the Regent, with 
an annual salary of six thousand livres, having received 
another appointment, Madame de Sabran thought six 
thousand livres a year too good to be lost, and asked 
for the post for her husband. She cared so little for 
him, by the way, that she called him her “mastiff.” It 
was she, who, supping with M. le Duc d’Orléans and 
his voués, wittily said, that princes and lackeys had been 
made of one material, separated by Providence at the 
creation from that out of which all other men had been 
made. 

All the Regent’s mistresses had one by one their turn. 
Fortunately they had little power, were not initiated into 
any State secrets, and received but little money. 

The Regent amused himself with them, and treated 
them in other respects exactly as they deserved to be 
treated. 


CHA PE hem v: 


Encroachments of the Parliament—The Money Edict— Conflict of 
Powers— Vigorous Conduct of the Parliament—Opposed with 
Equal Vigor by the Regent—Anecdote of the Duchess du Maine 
—Further Proceedings of the Parliament—Influence of the Read- 
ing of “Memoirs” — Conduct of the Regent—My Political Atti- 
tude— Conversation with the Regent on the Subject of the 
Parliament — Proposal to Hang Law— Meeting at My House— 
Law Takes Refuge in the Palais Royal. 


T 1s time now that I should speak of matters of very 
great importance, which led to changes that filled my 
heart with excessive joy, such as it had never known 

before. 

For a long time past the Parliament had made many 
encroachments upon the privileges belonging to the Dukes. 
Even under the late King it had begun these impudent 
enterprises, and no word was said against it; for noth- 
ing gave the King greater pleasure than to mix all 
ranks together in a caldron of confusion. He hated and 
feared the nobility, was jealous of their power, which in 
former reigns had often so successfully balanced that of 
the crown; he was glad therefore of any opportunity 
which presented itself that enabled him to see our order 
weakened and robbed of its dignity.* 


*Saint-Simon always lays more stress on the hierarchy of classes 
than on any other subject connected with politics. Everything con- 
cerning the rights and privileges of his order appears to him of terrific 
importance. As we have seen, had his opinions prevailed, he would 
have begun what he called Reform by depriving the middle classes of 
the privilege they were gradually acquiring of occupying political 
positions in the State, and putting all power once more in the hands of 
the aristocracy. It is necessary to bear this in mind in reading the 
characters he draws of members of the Court. Everyone who inter- 
fered in the slightest degree with the privileges of the Dukes, appeared 
to him a villain. It is not necessary to judge between the Regent and 
the Parliament on the question of the money edict: for it is evident that 
Saint-Simon, who admits that he did not understand finance matters, is 


governed only by antipathy to a body which had done things annoying 
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The Parliament grew bolder as its encroachments one 
by one succeeded. It began to fancy itself armed with 
powers of the highest kind. It began to imagine that it 
possessed all the authority of the English Parliament, 
forgetting that that assembly is charged with the legis- 
lative administration of the country, that it has the right 
to make laws and repeal laws, and that the monarch can 
do but little, comparatively speaking, without the sup- 
port and sanction of this representative chamber; whereas, 
our own Parliament is but a tribunal of justice, with no 
control or influence over the royal authority or State 
affairs. 

But, as I have said, success gave it new impudence. 
Now that the King was dead, at whose name alone it 
trembled, this assembly thought that a fine opportunity 
had come to give its power the rein. It had to do with 
a Regent, notorious for his easy-going disposition, his 
indifference to form and rule, his dislike to all vigorous 
measures. It fancied that victory over such an opponent 
would be easy; that it could successfully overcome all 
the opposition he could put in action, and in due time 
make his authority secondary to its own. The Chief 
President of the Parliament, I should observe, was the 
principal promoter of these sentiments. He was the bosom 
friend of M. and Madame du Maine, and by them was 
encouraged in his views. Incited by his encouragement, 
he seized an opportunity which presented itself now, to 
throw down the glove to M. le Duc d’Orléans, in the 
name of the Parliament, and to prepare for something 
like a struggle. The Parliament of Brittany had recently 
manifested a very turbulent spirit, and this was an addi- 
tional encouragement to that of Paris. 

At first the Parliament men scarcely knew what to 
lay hold of and bring forward, as an excuse for the 
battle. They wished of course to gain the applause of 
the people as protectors of their interests —likewise those 
who for their private ends try to trouble and embroil 


to his order. However, the Parliament was on the right side, and what 
it objected to was mere spoliation. The edict, says Saint-Simon, 
“soulageait le rot d’autant de papier, et il gagnait gros a la 
refonte!» 
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the State—but could not at first see their way clear. 
They sent for Trudaine, Prevét des Marchands, Councilor 
of State, to give an account to them of the state of the 
Hétel de Ville funds. He declared that they had never 
been so well paid, and that there was no cause of com- 
plaint against the Government. Baffled upon this point, 
they fastened upon an edict, recently rendered, respecting 
the money of the realm. They deliberated thereon, 
deputed a commission to examine the matter, made a 
great fuss, and came to the conclusion that the edict 
would, if acted upon, be very prejudicial to the country. 

Thus much done, the Parliament assembled anew on 
Friday morning, the 17th of June, 1718, and again in 
the afternoon. At the end they decided upon sending 
a deputation to the Regent, asking him to suspend the 
operation of the edict, introduce into it the changes sug- 
gested by their body, and then send it to them to be 
registered. The deputation was sent, and said all it had 
to say. 

On the morrow the Parliament again assembled, morn- 
ing and afternoon, and sent a message to the Regent. 
saying, it would not separate until it had received his 
reply. That reply was very short and simple. The 
Regent sent word that he was tired of the meddling in- 
terference of the Parliament (this was not the first time, 
let me add, that he experienced it), that he had ordered 
all the troops in Paris, and round about, to hold them- 
selves ready to march, and that the King must be obeyed. 
Such was in fact true. He had really ordered the soldiers 
to keep under arms and to be supplied with powder and 
shot. 

The message did not intimidate the Parliament. The 
next day, Sunday, the Chief President, accompanied by 
all the other presidents, and by several councilors, came 
to the Palais Royal. Although, as I have said, the 
leader of his company, and the right-hand man of M. 
and Madame du Maine, he wished for his own sake to 
keep on good terms with the Regent, and at the same 
time to preserve all authority over his brethren, so as. 
to have them under his thumb. His discourse then to 
the Regent commenced with many praises and much 
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flattery, in order to smooth the way for the three fine 
requests he wound up with. The first of these was that 
the edict should be sent to the Parliament to be exam- 
ined, and to suffer such changes as the members should 
think fit to introduce, and then be registered; the second, 
that the King should pay attention to their remonstrances 
in an affair of this importance, which they believed preju- 
dicial to the State; the third, that the works recently 
undertaken at the Mint for recasting the specie should 
be suspended! 

To these modest requests the Regent replied that the 
edict had been registered at the Cour des Monnaies, which 
is a superior court, and consequently sufficient for such 
registration; there was only a single instance of an edict 
respecting the money of the realm having been sent be- 
fore the Parliament, and then out of pure civility; that 
the matter had been well sifted, and all its inconven- 
iences weighed; that it was to the advantage of the State 
to put in force this edict; that the works of the Mint 
could not be interfered with in any way; finally that the 
King must be obeyed! It was quite true that the edict 
had been sent to the Parliament out of courtesy, but at 
the suggestion of the Regent’s false and treacherous con- 
fidants, valets of the Parliament, such as the Maréchals 
de Villeroy, and Huxelles, and Besons, Canillac, Effiat, 
and Noailles. 

Notwithstanding the decisive answer they had received, 
the Parliament met the very next day, and passed a de- 
cree against the edict. The Council of the Regency, at 
its sitting on the afternoon of the same day, abrogated 
this decree. Thus, since war was in a measure declared 
between the Regent’s authority and that of the Parlia- 
ment, the orders emanating from the one were disputed 
by the other, and wice versa. A nice game of shuttle- 
cock this, which it was scarce likely could last long! 

The Regent was determined to be obeyed. He pro- 
hibited, therefore, the printing and posting up of the 
decree of the Parliament. Soldiers of the guards, too, 
were placed in the markets to hinder the refusal of the 
new money which had been issued. The fact is, by the 
edict which had been passed, the louis worth thirty livres 
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was taken at thirty-six livres, and the crown piece, worth 
a hundred sous, at six livres instead of five. By this 
edict also government notes were made legal tender un- 
til the new money should be ready. The finances were 
thus relieved, and the King gained largely from the re- 
casting of the coin. But private people lost by this in- 
crease, which much exceeded the intrinsic value of the 
metal used, and which caused everything to rise in price. 
Thus the Parliament had a fine opportunity for trumpet- 
ing forth its solicitude for the public interest, and did 
not fail to avail itself of it. 

During the night a councilor of the Parliament was 
surprised on horseback in the streets tearing down and 
disfiguring the decree of the Regency Council, which 
abrogated that of the Parliament. He was taken to 
prison. 

On Monday, the 27th of June, the Chief President, at 
the head of all the other presidents, and of forty coun- 
cilors, went to the Tuileries, and in the presence of the 
Regent read the wire-drawn remonstrance of the Parlia- 
ment upon this famous edict. The keeper of the seals 
said that in a few days the King would reply. Accord- 
ingly on Saturday, the 2d of July, the same deputation 
came again to the Tuileries to hear the reply. The 
Regent and all the Princes of the blood were there, the 
bastards also. Argenson, who from lieutenant of police 
had been made keeper of the seals, and who in his for- 
mer capacity had often been ill used —nay, even attacked 
by the Parliament—took good care to show his superi- 
ority over that assembly. He answered that deputation 
in the name of the King, and concluded by saying that 
the edict would in no way be altered, but would receive 
complete application. The parliamentary gentlemen did 
not expect so firm a reply, and withdrew much mortified. 

They were not, however, vanquished. They reassem- 
bled on the r1th and 12th of August, and spat forth all 
their venom in another decree specially aimed at the 
authority of the Regent. By this decree the administra- 
tion of the finances was henceforth entirely to be at the 
mercy of the Parliament. Law, the Scotchman, who, 
under the favor of M. le Duc d’Orléans, had been 
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allowed some influence over the State money matters, was 
to possess that influence no longer; in fact, all power 
on the part of the Regent over the finances was to be 
taken from him. 

After this the Parliament had to take but one step in 
order to become the guardian of the King and the mas- 
ter of the realm (as in fact it madly claimed to be), the 
Regent more at its mercy than the King, and perhaps 
as exposed as King Charles I. of England. Our parlia- 
mentary gentlemen began as humbly as those of Eng- 
land, and though, as I have said, their assembly was but 
a simple court of justice, limited in its jurisdiction like 
the other courts of the realm, to judge disputes between 
private people, yet by dint of hammering upon the word 
parliament they believed themselves not less important 
than their English brethren, who form the legislative 
assembly, and represent all the nation. 

M. and Madame du Maine had done not a little to 
bring about these fancies, and they continued in secret 
to do more. Madame du Maine, it may be recollected, 
had said that she would throw the whole country into 
combustion, in order not to lose her husband’s preroga- 
tive. She was as good as her word. Encouraged doubt- 
less by the support they received from this precious pair, 
the Parliament continued on its mad career of impudent 
presumption, pride, and arrogance. It assembled on the 
22d of August, and ordered inquiry to be made of the 
Regent as to what had become of all the state notes that 
had been passed at the Chamber of Justice; those which 
had been given for the lotteries that were held every 
month; those which had been given for the Mississippi or 
Western Company; finally, those which had been taken 
to the Mint since the change in the specie. 

These questions were communicated to the Regent by 
the King’s officers. In reply he turned his back upon 
them, and went away into his cabinet, leaving these peo- 
ple slightly bewildered. Immediately after this occurrence 
it was rumored that a Bed of Justice would soon be held. 
The Regent had not then thought of summoning such an 
important assembly and his weakness and vacillation were 
such that no one thought he would dare to do so. 
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The “Memoirs” of Cardinal de Retz, of Joly, of 
Madame Motteville, had turned all heads. These books 
had become so fashionable, that in no class was the man 
or woman who did not have them centinually in hand. 
Ambition, the desire for novelty, the skill of those who 
circulated these books, made the majority of people hope 
to cut a figure or make a fortune, and persuaded them 
there was as little lack of personages as in the last 
minority. People looked upon Law as the Mazarin of the 
day —(they were both foreign)—upon M. and Madame 
du Maine, as the chiefs of the Fronde; the weakness of 
M. le Duc d’Orléans was compared to that of the Queen 
mother, and so on. 

To say the truth, all tended toward whatever was ex- 
treme — moderation seemed forgotten—and it was high 
time the Regent aroused himself from a supineness which 
rendered him contemptible, and which emboldened his 
enemies and those of the State to brave all and under- 
take all. This lethargy, too, disheartened his servants, and 
made all healthy activity on their part impossible. It 
had at last led him to the very verge of the precipice, 
and the realm he governed to within an inch of the greatest 
confusion. He had need, indeed, to be up and doing! 

The Regent, without having the horrible vice or the 
favorites of Henry III., had even more than that monarch 
become notorious for his daily debauches, his indecency, 
and his impiety. Like Henry III., too, he was betrayed 
by his most intimate councilors and domestics. This 
treachery pleased him (as it had pleased that King) be- 
cause it induced him to keep idle, now from fear, now 
from interest, now from disdain, and now from policy. 
This torpor was agreeable to him because it was in con- 
formity with his humor and his tastes, and because he 
regarded those who counseled it as good, wise, and en- 
lightened people, not blinded by their private interests, 
but seeing clearly things as they were; while he was 
importuned with opinions and explanations which would 
have disclosed the true state of affairs and suggested 
remedies. 

He looked upon such people as offered these opinions 
and explanations as impetuous counselors, who hurried 
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everything and suggested everything, who wished to dis- 
count the future in order to satisfy their ambition, 
their aversion, their different passions. He kept on his 
guard against them; he applauded himself for not being 
their dupe. Now, he laughed at them; often he allowed 
them to believe he appreciated their reasoning, that he 
was going to act and rouse from his lethargy. He amused 
them thus, gained time, and diverted himself afterward 
with the others. Sometimes he replied coldly to them, 
and when they pressed him too much he allowed his 
suspicions to peep out. 

Long since I had perceived M. le Duc d’Orléans’s mode 
of action. At the first movements of the Parliament, of 
the bastards, and of those who had usurped the name of 
nobility, I had warned him. I had done so again as soon 
as I saw the cadence and the harmony of the designs in 
progress. I had pointed out to him their inevitable se- 
quel; how easy it was to hinder them at the commence- 
ment; how difficult after, especially for a person of his 
character and disposition. But I was not the man for 
such work as this. I was the oldest, the most attached, 
the freest spoken of all his servitors; I had given him 
the best proofs of this in the most critical times of his 
life, and in the midst of his universal abandonment; the 
counsels I had offered him in those sad days he had 
always found for his good; he was accustomed to repose 
in me the most complete confidence; but, whatever opin- 
ion he might have of me, and of my truth and probity, 
he was on his guard against what he called my warmth, 
and against the love I had for my dignity,* so attacked 
by the usurpations of the bastards, the designs of the 
Parliament, and the modern fancies of a sham nobility. 
As soon as I perceived his suspicions I told him so, and 
I added that, content with having done my duty as citizen 
and as his servitor, I would say no more on the subject. 
I kept my word. For more than a year I had not of 
myself opened my mouth thereon. If he was sometimes 
spoken to before me, and I could not keep quite silent 

* The Regent evidently saw the weak point of Saint-Simon’s char- 


acter, and was “on his guard against” him on account of the im- 
portance he attached to the most wretched trifles. 
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without being suspected of sulking or pique, I carelessly 
said something indefinite, with as little meaning in it as 
possible, and calculated to make us drop the subject. 

Judge of my surprise, therefore, when as I was work- 
ing as usual one afternoon with the Regent, he inter- 
rupted me to speak with bitterness of the Parliament. 
I replied with my accustomed coldness and pretended 
negligence, and continued my business. He stopped me, 
and said that he saw very well that I would not reply 
to him concerning the Parliament. I admitted it was 
true, and added that he must long since have perceived 
this. Pressed and pressed beyond measure, I coldly re- 
marked that he could not but remember what I had said 
to him of the Parliament both before and after his ac- 
cession to the Regency, that other counsels had prevailed 
over mine, and that finding my opinions were misinter- 
preted by him, I had resolved to hold my tongue, and 
had done so. As the subject was now reopened I re- 
minded him of a prophecy I had uttered long before, 
that he had missed the opportunity of governing the 
Parliament when he might have done so with a frown, 
and that step by step he would allow himself to be con- 
ducted by his easy-going disposition, until he found him- 
self on the very verge of the abyss; that if he wished to 
recover his position he must begin at once to retrace his 
steps, or lose his footing forever! 

Such strong words (from my mouth they had been 
rare of late), pronounced with a slow, firm coldness, as 
though I were indifferent to the course he might adopt, 
made him feel how little capable I believed him of vig- 
orous and sustained action, and. what trifling trouble I 
took to make him adopt my views. Dubois, Argenson, 
and Law had also spoken to him, urging him to take 
strong measures against the Parliament; the effect of my 
speech was therefore marvelous. 

It was indeed high time to do something as I have be- 
fore remarked. The Parliament, we found, after passing 
its last decree, had named a commission to inquire into 
the financial edict; this commission was working in the 
utmost secrecy; a number of witnesses had already been 
examined, and preparations were quietly making to arrest 
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Law some fine morning, and hang him three hours after 
within the inclosure of the Palais de Justice. 

Immediately this fact became known, the Duc de la 
Force and Fagon (counselor of state) went to the Regent 
—it was on the roth of August, 1718 —and spoke to him 
with such effect, that he ordered them to assemble with 
Law that very day at my house in order to see what was 
to be done. They came, in fact; and this was the first 
intimation I had that the Regent had begun to feel the 
gravity of his position, and that he was ready to do 
something. In this conference at my house the firmness 
of Law, hitherto so great, was shaken so that tears es- 
caped him. Arguments did not satisfy us at first, be- 
cause the question could only be decided by force, and 
we could not rely upon that of the Regent. The safe 
conduct with which Law was supplied would not have 
stopped the Parliament an instant. On every side we 
were embarrassed. Law, more dead than alive, knew 
not what to say; much less what to do. His safety ap- 
peared to us the most pressing matter to insure. If he 
had been taken it would have been all over with him 
before the ordinary machinery of negotiation (delayed as 
it was likely to be by the weakness of the Regent) could 
have been set in motion; certainly, before there would 
have been leisure to think of better, or to send a regi- 
ment of guards to force open the Palais de Justice; a 
critical remedy at all times, and grievous to the last de- 
gree, even when it succeeds; frightful, if instead of Law, 
only his suspended corpse had been found! 

I advised Law, therefore, to retire to the Palais Royal, 
and occupy the chamber of Nancré, his friend, then 
away in Spain. Law breathed again at this suggestion 
(approved by De la Force and Fagon), and put it in ex- 
ecution the moment he left my house. He might have 
been kept in safety at the Bank, but I thought the Palais 
Royal would be better; that his retirement there would 
create more effect, and induce the Regent to hold firm 
to his purpose, besides allowing his Royal Highness to 
see the financier whenever he pleased. 
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His done I proposed, and the others approved my 
af proposition, that a Bed of Justice should be held 
as the only means left by which the abrogation of 
the parliamentary decrees could be registered. But while 
our arguments were moving, I stopped them all short by 
a reflection which came into my mind. I represented to 
my guests that the Duc du Maine was in secret the 
principal leader of the Parliament and was closely allied 
with Maréchal de Villeroy; that both would oppose 
might and main the assembling of a Bed of Justice, so 
contrary to their views, to their schemes, to their proj- 
ects; that to hinder it they as guardians, of the young 
King, would plead on his behalf, the heat, which was in 
fact extreme, the fear of the crowd, of the fatigue, of 
the bad air; that they would assume a pathetic tone in 
speaking of the King’s health, calculated to embarrass 
the Regent; that if he persisted they would protest against 
everything which might happen to his Majesty; declare, 
perhaps, that in order not to share the blame, they would 
not accompany him; that the King, prepared by them, 
would grow frightened, perhaps, and would not go to the 
Parliament without them; that then all would be lost, 
and the powerlessness of the Regent, so clearly manifested 
might rapidly lead to the most disastrous results. 
These remarks stopped short our arguments, but I 
had not started objections without being prepared with 
(138) 
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a remedy for them. I said, “Let the Bed of Justice be 
held at the Tuileries; let it be kept a profound secret until 
the very morning it is to take place; and let those who 
are to attend it be told so only a few hours before they 
are to assemble. By these means no time will be allowed 
for anybody to object to the proceeding, to plead the 
health of the King, the heat of the weather, or to inter- 
fere with the arrangement of the troops which it will be 
necessary to make.” 

We stopped at this: Law went away, and I dictated 
to Fagon the full details of my scheme, by which se- 
crecy was to be insured and all obstacles provided 
against. We finished about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and I counseled Fagon to carry what he had written to 
the Abbé Dubois, who had just returned from England 
with new credit over the mind of his master. 

The next day I repaired to the Palais Royal about four 
o'clock. A moment after La Vrillitre came and relieved 
me of the company of Grancey and Broglio, two roués, whom 
I had found in the grand cabinet, in the cool, familiarly, 
without wigs. When M. le Duc d’Orléans was free he 
led me into the cabinet behind the grand salon, by the 
Rue de Richelieu, and on entering said he was at the 
crisis of his Regency, and that everything was needed 
in order to sustain him on this occasion. He added that 
he was resolved to strike a heavy blow at the Parlia- 
ment; that he much approved my proposition respecting 
the Bed of Justice at the Tuileries, and that it would be 
held exactly as I had suggested. 

I was delighted at his animation, and at the firmness 
he appeared to possess, and after having well discussed 
with him all the inconveniences of my plan, and their 
remedy, we came at last to a very important matter, the 
mechanical means, so to speak, by which that plan was 
to be put in force. There was one thing to be provided 
for, which may appear an exceedingly insignificant mat- 
ter, but which in truth was of no light importance. 
When a Bed of Justice is held, seats one above another 
must be provided for those who take part in it. No 
room in the Tuileries possessed such seats; and how 
erect them without noise, without exciting remarks, with- 
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out causing inquiries and suspicions, which must inevi- 
tably lead to the discovery and perhaps thereby to the 
failure of our project? I had not forgotten this diffi- 
culty, however, and I said to the Regent I would go in 
secret to Fontanieu, who controlled the crown furniture, 
explain all to him, and arrange matters with him so 
that these seats should be erected at the very last mo- 
ment, in time for our purpose, but too late to supply 
information that could be made use of to our enemies. 
I hurried off accordingly, as soon as I could get away, 
in search of Fontanieu. 

I had already had some relations with him, for he 
had married his daughter to the son of the sister of my 
brother-in-law, M. de Lauzun. I had done him some 
little service, and had therefore every reason to expect 
he would serve me on this occasion. Judge of my an- 
noyance when upon reaching his house I learned that he 
had gone almost to the other end of the town, to the 
Marais, to conduct a suit of law, in which M. and Ma- 
dame de Lauzun were concerned, respecting an estate at 
Rondon they claimed! 

The porter seeing me so vexed at being obliged to 
journey so far in search of Fontanieu, said, that if I 
would go and speak to Madame Fontanieu, he would see 
if his master was not still in the neighborhood, at a place 
he intended to visit before going to the Marais. I acted 
upon his suggestion and went to Madame Fontanieu, 
whom I found alone. I was forced to talk to her of the 
suit of M. and Madame de Lauzun, which I pretended 
was the business I came upon, and cruelly did I rack my 
brains to say enough to keep up the conversation. When 
Fontanieu arrived, for he was soon found, fortunately, I 
was thrown into another embarrassment, for I had all 
the pains in the world to get away from Madame Fonta- 
nieu, who, aided by her husband, begged me not to take 
the trouble to descend but to discuss the subject where 
I was. As she was as well informed upon the case as 
he, I thought once or twice I should never escape her. 
At last, however, I led away Fontanieu, by dint of com- 
pliments to his wife, in which I expressed my unwilling- 
ness to weary her with this affair. 
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When Fontanieu and I were alone down in his cabinet, 
I remained some moments talking to him upon the same 
subject, to allow the valets who had opened the doors 
for us time to retire. Then, to his great astonishment, 
I went outside to see if there were no listeners, and 
carefully closed the doors. After this I said to Fonta- 
nieu that I had not come concerning the affair of Ma- 
dame de Lauzun, but upon another very different, which 
demanded all his industry, a secrecy proof against every 
trial, and which M. le Duc d’Orléans had charged me to 
communicate to him; but that before explaining myself 
he must know whether his Royal Highness could cer- 
tainly count upon him. 

It is strange what an impression the wildest absurdities 
leave if they are spread abroad with art. The first thing 
Fontanieu did was to tremble violently all over and be- 
come whiter than his shirt. With difficulty he stammered 
out a few words to the effect that he would do for M. 
le Duc d’Orléans as much as his duty would permit him 
to do. I smiled, looking fixedly at him, and this smile 
warned him apparently that he owed me an excuse for 
not being quite at ease upon any affair that passed through 
my hands; he directly made me one, at all events, and 
with the confusion of a man who sees that his first view 
has dazzled the second, and who, full of this first view, 
does not show anything, yet lets all be seen. 

I reassured him as well as I could, and said that I 
had answered for him to M. le Duc d’Orléans, and after- 
ward that a Bed of Justice was wanted, for the construc- 
tion of which we had need of him. 

Scarcely had I explained this, than the poor fellow be- 
gan to take breath, as though escaping from stifling, op- 
pression, or a painful operation for the stone, and asked 
me if that was what I wanted? 

He promised everything, so glad was he to be let off 
thus cheaply, and in truth he kept to his word, both as 
to the secret and the work. He had never seen a Bed 
of Justice, and had not the slightest notion what it was 
like. I sat down on his bureau and drew out the design of 
one. I dictated to him the explanations in the margin, 
because I did not wish them to be in my handwriting. 
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I talked more than an hour with him; I disarranged his 
furniture, the better to show to him the order of the as- 
sembly, and explained to him what was to be done, so 
that all might be carried to the Tuileries and erected in 
a very few moments. When I found I had made every- 
thing sufficiently clear, and he had understood me, I re- 
turned to the Palais Royal as though recollecting 
something, being already in the streets, to deceive my 
people. 

A servant awaited me at the top of the staircase, and 
the concierge of the Palais Royal at the door of M. le 
Duc d’Orléans’s room, with orders to beg me to write. It 
was the sacred hour of the voués and the supper, at 
which all idea of business was banished. I wrote, there- 
fore, to the Regent in his winter cabinet what I had 
just done, not without some little indignation that he 
could not give up his pleasures for an affair of this im- 
portance. I was obliged to beg the concierge not to give 
my note to M. le Duc d’Orléans unless he were in a 
state to read it and to burn it afterward. 

Our preparations for the Bed of Justice continued to 
be actively but silently made during the next few days. 
In the course of the numberless discussions which arose 
upon the subject, it was agreed, after much opposition 
on my part, to strike a blow, not only at the Parliament 
but at M. du Maine, who had fomented its discontent. 
M. le Duc, who had been admitted to our Councils, and 
who was heart and soul against the bastards, proposed 
that at the Bed of Justice the education of the young 
King should be taken out of the control of M. du Maine 
and placed in his hands. He proposed also that the title 
of the Prince of the blood should be taken from him, 
with all the privileges it conferred, and that he should 
be reduced to the rank of a simple duke and peer, tak- 
ing his place among the rest according to the date of his 
erection; thus, at a bound, going down to the bottom of 
the peerage! 

Should these “Memoirs” ever see the light, everyone 
who reads them will be able to judge how such a prop- 
osition as this harmonized with my personal wishes. I 
had seen the bastards grow in rank and importance with. 
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an indignation and disgust I could scarcely contain. I 
had seen favor after favor heaped upon them by the late 
King, until he crowned all by elevating them to the rank 
of Princes of the blood in defiance of all law, of all prece- 
dent, of all decency, if I must say the word. What I felt 
at this accumulation of honors I have more than once 
expressed; what I did to oppose such monstrous innova- 
tions has also been said. No man could be more against 
M. du Maine than I, and yet I opposed this proposition 
of M. le Duc because I thought one blow was enough at 
a time, and that it might be dangerous to attempt the 
two at once. M. du Maine had supporters, nay, he was. 
at the head of a sort of party; strip him of the impor- 
tant post he held, and what might not his rage, his dis- 
appointment, and his wounded ambition lead him to 
attempt? Civil war, perhaps, would be the result of his. 
disgrace. 

Again and again I urged these views, not only upon M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, but upon M. le Duc. Nay, with this. 
latter I had two long stolen interviews in the Tuileries 
Gardens, where we spoke without constraint, and ex- 
hausted all our arguments. But M. le Duc was not to 
be shaken, and as I could do no more than I had done to 
move him, I was obliged at last to give in. It was 
resolved, however, that disgrace should fall upon M. du 
Maine alone; that his brother, the Comte de Toulouse, 
on account of the devotion to the State he had ever ex- 
hibited, and his excellent conduct since the death of the 
late King, should, when stripped of his title like the 
other, receive it back again the moment after, in acknowl- 
edgment of the services he had rendered to the Regent 
as councilor of state, and as an expression of personal 
good feeling toward him, which his excellent qualities so 
justly merited. 

I returned home from my last interview with M. le 
Duc, and went to mass at the Jacobins, to which I 
entered from my garden. It was not without a dis- 
tracted mind. But I prayed to God sincerely and earn- 
estly to guide my steps, so that I might labor for his. 
glory and the good of the State without private ends. 
My prayer was heard, and in the sequel I had nothing to. 
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reproach myself with. I followed the straight road with- 
out turning to the right or to the left. 

Fontanieu was waiting for me in my house as I re- 
turned home from mass, and I was obliged to listen to 
his questions and to reply to them, as though I had nothing 
on my mind. I arranged my chamber like a Bed of Jus- 
tice, I made him understand several things connected with 
the ceremonial that he had not understood before, and 
that it was essential he should in no way omit. Thus 
everything went on satisfactorily, and I began to count 
the hours, by day as well as by night, until the great day 
was to arrive on which the arrogant pride of the Parlia- 
ment was to receive a check, and the false plumage which 
adorned the bastards was to be plucked from them. 

In the midst of the sweet joy that I felt, no bitterness 
entered. I was satisfied with the part I had played in 
this affair, satisfied that I had acted sincerely, honestly, 
that I had not allowed my own private motives to sway 
me; that in the interests of the State, as opposed to my 
own interests, I had done all in my power to save the 
Duc du Maine. And yet I did not dare to give myself 
up to the rosy thoughts suggested by the great event, 
now so rapidly approaching. I toyed with them instead 
of allowing myself toembrace them. I shrank from them, 
as it were, like a cold lover who fears the too ardent 
caresses of his mistress. I could not believe that the su- 
preme happiness I had so long pined for was at last so 
near.* Might not M. le Duc d’Orléans falter at the last 
moment? Might not all our preparations so carefully 
conducted, so cleverly planned, weigh upon his feebleness 
until they fell to the ground? It was not improbable. 
He was often firm in promises. How often was he firm 
in carrying them out? All these questions, all these rest- 
less doubts — natural as it appears to me under the cir- 
cumstances— winged their way through my mind, and 
kept me excited and feverish as though life and death 
were hanging on one thread. 


*Is not this tone incredible but admirable? The patriotic Saint- 
Simon’s highest aim in life was to reduce a king’s bastard from a rank 


improperly bestowed upon him; and he confesses this with exquisite 
naiveté / 
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In the midst of my reflections, a messenger from M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, Millain by name, arrived at my house. 
It was on the afternoon of Thursday, the 25th of August, 
1718. His message was simple. M. le Duc d’Orléans was 
in the same mood as ever, and I was to join him at the 
Palais Royal, according to previous agreement, at eight 
o’clock in the evening. The Bed of Justice was to be held 
on the morrow. 

Never was kiss given to a beautiful mistress sweeter 
than that which I imprinted upon the fat old face of this 
charming messenger! A close embrace, eagerly repeated, 
was my first reply, followed afterward by an overflow of 
feeling for M. le Duc, and for Millain even, who had 
worthily served in this great undertaking. 

The rest of the day I passed at home with the Abbé 
Dubois, Fagon, and the Duc de la Force, one after the 
other finishing up our work. We provided against every- 
thing. If the Parliament refused to come to the Tuile- 
ries, its interdiction was determined on: if any of the 
members attempted to leave Paris they were to be ar- 
rested; troops were to be assembled in order to carry 
out the Regent’s orders; we left no accident without its 
remedy. 

The Abbé Dubois arranged a little code of signals, 
such as crossing the legs, shaking a handkerchief, or 
other simple gestures, to be given the first thing in the 
morning to the officers of the body guards chosen to be 
in attendance in the room where the Bed of Justice was 
to be held. They were to fix their eyes upon the Re- 
gent, and when he made any of the above signals, 
immediately to act upon it according to their written in- 
structions. The Abbé Dubois also drew out a sort of 
programme for M. le Duc d’Orléans, of the different or- 
ders he was to give during the night, fixing the hour 
for each, so that they might not arrive a minute too soon 
or a minute too late, and secrecy thus be maintained to 
the very latest moment. 

Toward eight o’clock in the evening I went to the Pa- 
lais Royal. I was horror-struck to find M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans in bed with fever, as he said; I felt his pulse. 
Fever, he had, sure enough; perhaps from excitement 

Io 
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caused by the business in hand. I said to him it was 
only fatigue of body and mind, of which he would be 
quit in twenty-four hours; he, on his side, protested that 
whatever it might be, he would hold the Bed of Justice 
on the morrow. M. le Duc, who had just entered, was 
at his pillow; the chamber lighted by a single wax can- 
dle. We sat down, M. le Duc and I, and passed in 
review the orders given and to give, not without much 
apprehension on account of this fever, come so strangely 
out of season to the healthiest man in the world, and 
who had never had it before. 

I exhorted the Regent to take as much repose as he 
could, so that he might be fully able to execute the 
great work of the morrow, the safety of the Regency 
itself being at stake. After this I felt his pulse again, 
not without fear. I assured him, however, his illness 
would be nothing; without, it is true, being too sure of 
it myself. I took my leave about ten o’clock, and went 
out of the room with Millain. When I found myself 
alone with him in the cabinet, through which we passed, 
I embraced him with an extreme pleasure. We had en- 
tered by the back stairs; we descended by the same, so 
as not to be observed. It was dark, so that on both oc- 
casions we were obliged to grope our way. Upon arriving 
at the bottom I could not refrain from again embracing 
Millain, so great was my pleasure, and we separated 
each to his home.* 

The arrangements respecting the troops and for sum- 
moning the Parliament, etc., were all carried out to the 
letter during the night and early morning. At the hours 
agreed upon M. le Duc d’Orléans gave the various 
orders. About four o’clock in the morning the Duc du 
Maine, as colonel general of the Swiss guards, was 
aroused. He had not been in bed above an hour, having 
just returned from a féfe given at the arsenal by Ma- 
dame du Maine. He was doubtless much astonished, 
but contained himself, hid his fear, and sent at once to 


* All this is exceedingly amusing and characteristic. Our respect for 
Saint-Simon as a politician diminishes with every page; but our affec- 
tion increases for the man. Behold him, in his great wig, showering 
embraces on his fat friend at every step! 
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instruct his companies of Swiss guards of the orders they 
were to execute. I don’t think he slept very well after 
this, uncertain as he must have been what was going to 
happen. But I never knew what he or Madame du 
Maine did after being thus rudely disturbed. 

Toward five o’clock in the morning drums began to be 
heard throughout the town, and soon soldiers were seen 
in movement. At six o’clock a message was sent to the 
Parliament requesting it to attend at the Tuileries. The 
reply was that the request should be obeyed. The mem- 
bers thereupon debated whether they should go to the 
Tuileries in coaches or on foot. The last mode was 
adopted as being the most ordinary, and in the hope of 
stirring the people and arriving at the Tuileries with 
a yelling crowd. What happened will be related in its 
place. 

At the same time, horsemen went to all the peers and 
officers of the crown, and to all the chevaliers of the 
orders, the governors and lieutenant governors of the 
provinces (who were to accompany the King), informing 
them of the Bed of Justice. The Comte de Toulouse 
had been to supper at the house of M. de Nevers, near 
St. Denis, and did not return until late into the night. 
The French and Swiss guards were under arms in vari- 
ous quarters; the watch, the light horse, and the two 
companies of musketeers all ready in their barracks; the 
usual guard at the Tuileries. 

If I had slept but little during the last eight days, I 
slept still less that night, so near to the most consider- 
able events. I rose before six o’clock, and shortly after 
received my summons to the Bed of Justice, on the back 
of which was a note that I was not to be awakened, a 
piece of politeness due to the knowledge of the bearer, 
who was aware that this summons would teach me noth- 
ing that I did not know. All the others had been 
awakened, surprised thereby to the extent that may be 
imagined. 

Toward eight o’clock in the morning a messenger from 
M. le Duc d’Orléans came to remind me of the Regency 
Council at eight o’clock, and to attend it in my mantle. 
I dressed myself in black, because I had only that suit 
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with a mantle, and another, a magnificent one in cloth 
of gold, which I did not wish to wear lest it should 
cause the remark to be made, though much out of sea- 
son, that I wished to insult the Parliament and M. du 
Maine. I took two gentlemen with me in my coach, and 
I went in order to witness all that was to take place. 
I was at the same time full of fear, hope, joy, reflection, 
and mistrust of M. le Duc d’Orléans’s weakness, and all 
that might result from it. I was also firmly resolved to 
do my best, whatever might happen, but without ap- 
pearing to know anything, and without eagerness, and I 
resolved to show presence of mind, attention, circum- 
spection, modesty, and much moderation. 

Upon leaving my house I went to Valincourt, who 
lived behind the hotel of the Comte de Toulouse. He 
was a very honorable man, of much intellect, moving 
among the best company, secretary general of the navy, 
devoted to the Comte de Toulouse ever since his early 
youth, and possessing all his confidence. I did not wish 
to leave the Comte de Toulouse in any personal fear, or 
expose him to be led away by his brother. I sent there- 
fore for Valincourt, whom I knew intimately, to come 
and speak to me. He came half dressed, terrified at the 
rumors flying over the town, and eagerly asked me what 
they all meant. I drew him close to me and said, “Listen 
attentively to me, and lose not a word. Go immediately 
to M. le Comte de Toulouse, tell him he may trust in 
my word, tell him to be discreet, and that things are 
about to happen to others which may displease him, but 
that not a hair of his head shall be touched. I hope he 
will not have a moment’s uneasiness. Go! and lose not 
an instant.” 

Valincount held me in a tight embrace. « Ah, Mon- 
sieur,” said he “we foresaw that at last there would be a 
storm. It is well merited, but not by M. le Comte, who 
will be eternally obliged to you.” And he went imme- 
diately with my message to the Comte de Toulouse, 


who never forgot that I saved him from the fall of his 
brother. 
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o’clock without having remarked anything extraordi- 

nary on the way. ‘The coaches of the Duc de Noailles, 
of Maréchal de Villars, of Maréchal d’Huxelles, and of 
some others were already there. I ascended without find- 
ing many people about, and directed the two doors of the 
Salle des Gardes, which were closed, to be opened. The 
Bed of Justice was prepared in the grand antechamber, 
where the King was accustomed to eat. I stopped a short 
time to see if everything was in proper order, and felici- 
tated Fontanieu in a low voice. He said to me in the 
same manner that he had arrived at the Tuileries with 
his workmen and materials at six o’clock in the morning; 
that everything was so well constructed and put up that 
the King had not heard ja sound; that his chief valet de 
chambre having left the room for some commission about 
seven o’clock in the morning, had been much astonished 
upon seeing this apparatus; that the Maréchal de Villeroy 
had only heard of it through him, and that the seats had 
been erected with such little noise that nobody had heard 

(149) 
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anything, After having well examined everything with 
my eyes I advanced to the throne, then being finished; 
wishing to enter the second antechamber, some servants 
came to me, saying that I could not go in, all being 
locked up. I asked where I was to await the assembling 
of the Council, and was admitted to a room upstairs, 
where I found a good number of people already congre- 
gated. 

After chatting some time with the Keeper of the Seals, 
the arrival of M. le Duc d’Orléans was announced. We 
finished what we had to say, and went downstairs sep- 
arately, not wishing to be seen together. 

The Council was held in a room which ever since the 
very hot weather the King had slept in. The hangings 
of his bed, and of the Maréchal de Villeroy’s were drawn 
back. The Council table was placed at the foot of one 
of the beds. Upon entering the adjoining chamber I 
found many people whom the first rumors of such an 
unexpected occurrence had no doubt led there, and among 
the rest some of the Council. M. le Duc d’Orléans was 
in the midst of a crowd at the end of the room, and as 
I afterward learned, had just seen the Duc du Maine 
without speaking to him, or being spoken to. 

After a passing glance upon this crowd I entered the 
Council chamber. I found scattered there the majority 
of those who composed the Council with serious and 
troubled looks, which increased my seriousness. Scarcely 
anybody spoke; and each, standing or seated here and 
there, kept himself in his place. The better to examine 
all I joined nobody. A moment after M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans entered with a gay, easy, untroubled air, and looked 
smilingly upon the company. I considered this of good 
augury. Immediately afterward I asked him his news. 
He replied aloud that he was tolerably well; then ap- 
proaching my ear, added that except when aroused to 
give his orders, he had slept very well, and that he was 
determined to hold firm. This infinitely pleased me, for 
it seemed to me by his manner that he was in earnest, 
and I briefly exhorted him to remain so. 

Came, afterward, M. le Duc, who pretty soon approached 
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me, and asked if I augured well from the Regent, and 
if he would remain firm. M. le Duc had an air of ex- 
ceeding gayety, which was perceptible to those behind 
the scenes. The Duc de Noailles devoured everything 
with his eyes, which sparkled with anger because he 
had not been initiated into the secret of this great day. 

In due time M. du Maine appeared in his mantle, en- 
tering by the King’s little door. Never before had he 
made so many or such profound reverences as he did 
now—though he was not usually very stingy of them — 
then standing alone, resting upon his stick near the 
Council table, he looked around at everybody. Then and 
there, being in front of him, with the table between us, 
I making him the most smiling bow I had ever given 
him, and didit with extreme volupty. He repaid me in 
the same coin, and continued to fix his eyes upon every- 
body in turn, his face agitated, and nearly always speaks 
ing to himself. 

A few minutes after M. le Duc came to me, begging 
me to exhort M. le Duc d’Orléans to firmness; then the 
Keeper of the Seals came forth for the same purpose. 
M.le Duc d’Orléans himself approached me to say some- 
thing a moment afterward, and he had no sooner quitted 
my side than M. le Duc, impatient and troubled, came 
to know in what frame of mind was the Regent. I told 
him good in a monosyllable, and sent him away. 

I know not if these movements, upon which all eyes 
were fixed, began to frighten the Duc du Maine, but no 
sooner had M. le Duc joined the Regent, after quitting 
me, than the Duc du Maine went to speak to the Maré- 
chal de Villeroy and to D’Effiat, both seated at the end 
of the room toward the King’s little door, their backs to 
the wall. They did not rise for the Duc du Maine, who 
remained standing opposite, and quite near them, all 
three holding long discourses, like people who deliberate 
with embarrassment and surprise, as it appeared to me 
by the faces of the two I saw, and which I tried not to 
lose sight of. 

During this time M. le Duc d’Orléans and M. le Duc 
spoke to each other near the window and the ordinary 
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entrance door; the Keeper of the Seals, who was near, 
joined them. At this moment M. le Duc turned round 
a little, which gave me the opportunity to make signs to 
him of the other conference, which he immediately saw. 
I was alone, near the Council table, very attentive to 
everything, and the others scattered about began to be- 
come more so. A little while after the Duc du Maine 
placed himself where he had been previously: the two. 
he quitted remained as before. M. du Maine was thus. 
again in front of me, the table between us. I observed 
that he had a bewildered look, and that he spoke to him- 
self more than ever. 

The Comte de Toulouse arrived as the Regent had just 
quitted the two persons with whom he had been talking. 
The Comte de Toulouse was in his mantle, and saluted 
the company with a grave and meditative manner, neither 
accosting nor accosted. M. le Duc d’Orléans found him- 
self in front of him and turned toward me, although at 
some distance, as though to testify his trouble. I bent 
my head a little while looking fixedly at him, as though 
to say, “Well, what then?” 

A short time afterward the Comte de Toulouse had a. 
conversation with his brother, both speaking with agita- 
tion and without appearing to agree very well. Then 
the Comte approached M. le Duc d’Orléans, who was 
talking again to M. le Duc, and they spoke at some 
length to each other. As their faces were toward the 
wall, nothing but their backs could be seen, no emotion 
and scarcely a gesture was visible. 

The Duc du Maine had remained where he had spoken 
to his brother. He seemed half dead, looked askance 
upon the company with wandering eyes, and the troubled, 
agitated manner of a criminal, or a man condemned to 
death. Shortly afterward he became pale as a corpse, 
and appeared to me to have been taken ill. He crawled 
to the end of the table, during which the Comte de 
Toulouse came and said a word to the Regent, and began 
to walk out of the room. 

All these movements took place in a trice. The Re- 
gent, who was near the King’s armchair, said aloud, “Now,, 
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gentlemen, let us take our places.” Each approached to 
do so, and as I looked behind mine I saw the two brothers 
at the door as though about to leave the room, I leaped, 
so to speak, between the King’s armchair and M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, and whispered in the Regent’s ear, so as not to 
be heard by the Prince de Conti: 

“Monsieur, look at them. They are going.” 

“T know it,” he answered tranquilly. 

“Yes,” I exclaimed with animation, “but do you know 
what they will do when they are outside?” 

“Nothing at all,” said he; “the Comte de Toulouse has 
asked me for permission to go out with his brother; he 
has assured me that they will be discreet.” 

“And if they are not?” I asked. 

“They will be. But if they are not, they will be well 
looked after.” 

“But if they commit some absurdity, or leave Paris?” 

“They will be arrested. Orders have been given, and 
I will answer for their execution.” 

Therefore, more tranquil, I sat down in my place. 
Scarcely had I got there than the Regent called me back, 
and said that since they had left the room, he should like 
to tell the Council what was going to be done with respect 
to them. ‘I replied that the only objection to this, their 
presence, being now removed, I thought it would be 
wrong not to do so. He asked M. le Duc in a whisper, 
across the table,—afterward called to the Keeper of the 
Seals; both agreed, and then we really seated our- 
selves. 

These movements had augmented the trouble and 
curiosity of everyone. The eyes of all, occupied 
with the Regent, had been removed from the door, so 
that the absence of the bastards was by no means gen- 
erally remarked. As soon as it was perceived, everybody 
looked inquiringly around, and remained standing in 
expectation. I sat down in the seat of the Comte de 
Toulouse. The Duc de Guiche, who sat on the other 
side of me, left a seat between us, and still waited for 
the bastards. He told me to approach. nearer to him, 
saying I had mistaken my place. I replied not a word, 
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looking on at the company, which was a sight to see. 
At the second or third summons, I replied that he, on 
the contrary, must approach me. 

“And M. le Comte de Toulouse?” replied he. 

“Approach,” said I, and seeing him motionless with 
astonishment, looking toward the Duc du Maine’s seat, 
which had been taken by the Keeper of the Seals, I 
pulled him by his coat (I was seated), saying to him, 
“Come here and sit down.” 

I pulled him so hard that he seated himself near me 
without understanding aught. 

“But what is the meaning of all this?” he demanded; 
“where are these gentlemen?” 

“J don’t know,” replied I, impatiently; “but they are 
hot, here.” 

At the same time, the Duc de Noailles, who sat next 
to the Duc de Guiche, and who, enraged at counting for 
nothing in preparations for such a great day, had 
apparently divined that I was in the plot, vanquished 
by his curiosity, stretched over the table in front of the 
Duc de Guise, and said to me: 

“In the name of Heaven, M. le Duc, do me the favor 
to say what all this means?” 

I was at daggers drawn with him, as I have explained, 
and had no mercy for him. I turned, therefore, toward 
him with a cold and disdainful air, and after having 
heard him out, and looked at him, I turned away again. 
That was all my reply. The Duc de Guiche pressed me 
to say something, even if it was only that I knew all. 
I denied it, and yet each seated himself slowly, because 
intent only upon looking around, and divining what all 
this could mean, and because it was a long time before 
anyone could comprehend that we must proceed to busi- 
ness without the bastards, although nobody opened his 
mouth. 

Before relating what took place at this Council, I will 
explain the arrangement of the chamber in which it was 
held, so that what has just been explained, and what is 
going to be, may appear clearer. 
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When everybody was in his place, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
after having for a moment looked all around, every eye 
fixed upon him, said that he had assembled this Regency 
Council to hear read the resolutions adopted at the last; 
that he had come to the conclusion there was no other 
means of obtaining the registration of the finance edict 
recently passed than that of holding a Bed of Justice; 
that the heat rendering it unadvisable to jeopardize the 
King’s health in the midst of the crowd of the Palais de 
Justice, he had thought it best to follow the example of 
the late King, who had sometimes sent for the Parlia- 
ment to the Tuileries; that, as it had become necessary 
to hold this Bed of Justice, he had thought it right to 
profit by the occasion, and register the lettres de provision 
of the Keeper of the Seals at the commencement of the 
sitting; and he ordered the Keeper of the Seals to read them. 

During this reading, which had no other importance 
than to seize an occasion of forcing the Parliament to 
recognize the Keeper of the Seals, whose person and 
whose commission they hated, I occupied myself in 
examining the faces. 
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I saw M. le Duc d’Orléans with an air of authority 
and of attention, so new that I was struck with it. M. 
le Duc, gay and brilliant, appeared quite at his ease, and 
confident. The Prince de Conti, astonished, absent, 
meditative, seemed to see nothing and to take part in 
nothing. The Keeper of the Seals, grave and pensive, 
appeared to have too many things in his head; neverthe- 
less, with bag, wax, and seals near him, he looked very 
decided and very firm. The Duc de la Force hung his 
head, but examined on the sly the faces of us all. Maré- 
chal Villeroy and Maréchal de Villars spoke to each other 
now and then; both had irritated eyes and long faces. 
Nobody was more composed than the Maréchal de Tal- 
lard; but he could not hide an internal agitation which 
often peeped out. The Maréchal d’Estrées had a stupefied 
air, as though he saw nothing but a mist before him. 
The Maréchal de Besons enveloped more than ordinarily 
in his big wig, appeared deeply meditative, his look cast 
down and angry. Pelletier, very buoyant, simple, curious, 
looking at everything. Torcy, three times more starched 
than usual, seemed to look at everything by stealth. 
Effiat, meddlesome, piqued, outraged, ready to boil over, 
fuming at everybody, his look haggard, as it passed pre- 
cipitously, and by fits and starts, from side to side. 
Those on my side I could not well examine; I saw them 
only by moments as they changed their postures or I 
mine; and then not well or for long. I have already 
spoken of the astonishment of the Duc de Guiche, and 
of the vexation and curiosity of the Duc de Noailles. 
D’Antin, usually of such easy carriage, appeared to me as 
though in fetters, and quite scared. The Maréchal 
d’Huxelles tried to put a good face on the matter, but 
could not hide the despair which pierced him. Old Troyes, 
all abroad, showed nothing but surprise and embarrass- 
ment, and did not appear to know where he was. 

From the first moment of this reading and the depart- 
ure of the bastards, everybody saw that something was 
in preparation against them. What that something was 
to be, kept every mind in suspense. A Bed of Justice, 
too, prepared in secret, ready as soon as announced, in- 
dicated a strong resolution taken against the Parliament, 
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and indicated also so much firmness and measure in a 
Prince, usually supposed to be entirely incapable of any, 
that everyone was at sea. All, according as they were 
allied to the Parliament or to the bastards, seemed to 
wait in fear what was to be proposed. Many others ap- 
peared deeply wounded because the Regent had not ad- 
mitted them behind the scenes, and beause they were 
- compelled to share the common surprise. Never were 
faces so universally elongated; never was embarrassment 
more general or more marked. In these first moments of 
trouble I fancy few people lent an ear to the letters the 
Keeper of the Seals was reading. When they were 
finished, M. le Duc d’Orléans said he did not think it was 
worth while to take the votes one by one, either upon the 
- contents of these letters or their registration; but that all 
would be in favor of commencing the Bed of Justice at once. 

After a short but marked pause, the Regent developed, 
in few words, the reasons which had induced the Council 
atits last sitting to abrogate the decree of the Parlia- 
ment. He added, that judging by the conduct of that 
assembly, it would have been to jeopardize anew the 
King’s authority, to send for registration this act of ab- 
togation to the Parliament, which would assuredly have 
given in public a proof of formal obedience, in refusing 
to register; that there being no other remedy than a Bed 
of Justice, he had thought it best to assemble one, but 
in secret, so as not to give time or opportunity to the 
ill-disposed to prepare for disobedience; that he believed, 
with the Keeper of the Seals, the frequency and the 
manner of the parliamentary remonstrances were such 
that the Parliament must be made to keep within the 
limits of its duty, which, long since, it seemed to have 
lost sight of; that the Keeper of the Seals would now 
read to the Council the act of abrogation, and the rules 
that were to be observed in future. Then, looking at 
Keeper of the Seals, “Monsieur,” said he, “you will ex- 
plain this better than I. Have the goodness to do so 
before reading the decree.” 

The Keeper of the Seals then spoke, and paraphrased 
what his Royal Highness had said more briefly; he 
explained in what manner the Parliament had the right to 
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remonstrate, showed the distinction between its power 
and that of the Crown; the incompetence of the tribunals 
in all matters of state and finance; and the necessity of 
repressing the remonstrances of Parliament by passing a 
code (that was the term used), which was to serve as 
their inviolable guide. All this explained, without length- 
iness, with grace and clearness, he began to read the 
decree, as it has since been printed and circulated every- 
where, some trifling alteration excepted. 

The reading finished, the Regent, contrary to his cus- 
tom, showed his opinion by the praises he gave to this 
document: and then, assuming the Regent’s tone and air 
he had never before put on, and which completed the 
astonishment of the company, he added, “ To-day, gentle- 
men, I shall deviate from the usual rule in taking your 
votes, and I think it will be well to do so during all this 
Council.” 

Then after a slight glance upon both sides of the table, 
during which you might have heard a worm crawl, he 
turned toward M. le Duc and asked him his opinion. 
M. le Duc declared for the decree, alleging several short 
but strong reasons. The Prince de Conti spoke in the 
same sense. I spoke after, for the Keeper of the Seals 
had done so directly his reading was finished. My opinion 
was given in more general terms so as not to fall too 
heavily upon the Parliament, or to show that I arrogated 
to myself the right to support his Royal Highness in the 
same manner as a Prince of the blood. The Duc de la 
Force was longer. All spoke, but the majority said but 
little, and some allowed their vexation to be seen, but 
did not dare to oppose, feeling that it would be of no 
use. Dejection was painted upon their faces; it was evi- 
dent this affair of the Parliament was not what they ex- 
pected or wished. Tallard was the only one whose face 
did not betray him; but the suffocated monosyllable of 
the Maréchal d’Huxelles tore off the rest of the mask. 
The Duc de Noailles could scarcely contain himself, and 
spoke more than he wished, with anguish worthy of 
Fresnes. M. le Duc d'Orléans spoke last, and with un- 
usual force; then made a pause, piercing all the company 
with his eyes. 
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At this moment the Maréchal de Villeroy, full of his 
own thoughts, muttered between his teeth, “But will 
the Parliament come?” This was gently taken up. M. 
le Duc d’Orléans replied that he did not doubt it; and 
immediately afterward, that it would be as well to know 
when they set out. The Keeper of the Seals said he 
should be informed. M. le Duc d’Orléans replied that 
the doorkeepers must be told. Thereupon up jumps M. 
de Troyes. 

I was seized with such a sudden fear lest he should go 
and chatter at the door with some one, that I jumped 
up also, and got the start of him. As I returned, 
D’Antin, who had turned round to lay wait for me, 
begged me for mercy’s sake to tell him what all this 
meant. I sped on saying that I knew nothing. “Tell 
that to others! Ho, ho!” replied he. When he had re- 
sumed his seat, M. le Duc d’Orléans said something, I 
don’t know what, M. de Troyes still standing, I also. 
In passing La Vrillitre, I asked him to go to the door 
every time anything was wanted, for fear of the bab- 
bling of M. de Troyes; adding, that distant as I was 
from the’ door, going there looked” too peculiar. La 
Vrilliére did as I begged him all the rest of the sitting. 

As I was returning to my place, D’Antin, still in 
ambush, begged me in the name of heaven, his hands 
joined, to tell him something. I kept firm, however, 
saying, “You will see.” The Duc de Guiche pressed me 
as resolutely, even saying, it was evident I was in the 
plot. I remained deaf. 

These little movements over, M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
rising a little in his seat, said to the company, in a tone 
more firm, and more like that of a master than before, 
that there was another matter now to attend to, much 
more important than the one just heard. This prelude 
increased the general astonishment, and rendered every- 
body motionless. After a moment of silence the Regent 
said, that the peers had had for some time good grounds 
of complaints against certain persons, who by unaccus- 
tomed favor, had been allowed to assume rank and 
dignity to which their birth did not entitle them; that 
it was time this irregularity should be stopped short, 
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and that with this view, an instrument had been drawn 
up, which the Keeper of the Seals would read to 
them. 

A profound silence followed this discourse, so unex- 
pected, and which began to explain the absence of the 
bastards. Upon many visages a somber hue was painted. 
As for me I had enough to do to compose my own vis- 
age, upon which all eyes successively passed; I had put 
upon it an extra coat of gravity and of modesty; I steered 
my eyes with care, and only looked horizontally at most, 
not an inch higher. As soon as the Regent opened his 
mouth on this business, M. le Duc cast upon me a tri- 
umphant look which almost routed my seriousness, and 
which warned me to increase it, and no longer expose 
myself to meet his glance. Contained in this manner, at- 
tentive in devouring the aspect of all, alive to everything, 
and to myself, motionless, glued to my chair, all my body 
fixed, penetrated with the most acute and most sensible 
pleasure that joy could impart, with the most charming 
anxiety, with an enjoyment, so perseveringly and so im- 
moderately hoped for, I sweated with agony at the cap- 
tivity of my transport, and this agony was of a voluptu- 
ousness such as I had never felt before,—such as I have 
never felt since. How inferior are the pleasures of the 
senses to those of the mind!—and how true it is that 
the balance weight of misfortunes, is the good fortune 
that finishes them! 

A moment after the Regent had ceased speaking, he 
told the Keeper of the Seals to read the Declaration. 
During the reading, which was more than music to my 
ears, my attention was again fixed on the company. I 
saw by the alteration of the faces what an immense ef- 
fect this document, which embodied the resolutions I 
have already explained, produced upon some of our 
friends. The whole of the reading was listened to with 
the utmost attention, and the utmost emotion. 

When it was finished, M. le Duc d’Orléans said he was 
very sorry for this necessity, but that justice must be 
done to the Peers as well as to the Princes of the blood; 


then turning to the Keeper of the Seals asked him for his 
opinion. 
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This latter spoke briefly and well; but was like a dog 
running over.hot ashes.. He declared for the Declara- 
tion. His Royal Highness then called upon M. le Duc 
for his opinion. It was short, but nervous, and polite to 
the peers. M. le Prince de Conti the same. Then the 
Regent asked me my opinion. I made, contrary to my 
custom, a profound inclination, but without rising, and 
said, that having the honor to find myself the oldest of 
the peers of the Council, I offered to his Royal Highness 
my very humble thanks and those of all the peers of 
France, for the justice so ardently desired,—and touch- 
ing so closely our dignity and our persons,—that he had 
resolved to render us; that I begged him to be persuaded 
of our gratitude, and to count upon our utmost attach- 
ment to his person for an act of equity so longed for, 
and so complete; that in this sincere expression of our 
sentiments consisted all our opinion, because, being plead- 
ers, we could not be judges also. I terminated these few 
words with a profound inclination, without rising, imitated 
by the Duc de la Force at the same moment; all the rest 
of the Council briefly gave their opinions, approving what 
the majority of them evidently did not approve at all. 

I had tried to modulate my voice, so that it should be 
just heard and no more, preferring to be indistinct rather 
than speak too loudly; and confined all my person to ex- 
press as much as possible, gravity, modesty, and simple 
gratitude. M. le Duc maliciously made signs to me in smil- 
ing, that I had spoken well. But I kept my seriousness, 
and turned round to examine all the rest. 

It would be impossible to describe the aspect of the 
company. Nothing was seen but people, oppressed with 
surprise that overwhelmed them, meditative, agitated, 
some irritated, some but ill at ease, like La Force and 
Guiche, who freely admitted so to me. 

The opinions taken almost as soon as demanded, M. 
le Duc d’Orléans said, “Gentlemen, it is finished, then: 
justice is done, and the rights of Messieurs the Peers are 
in safety. I have now an act of grace to propose to you, 
and I do so with all the more confidence, because I have 
taken care to consult the parties interested, who support 
me; and because I have drawn up the document in a 

II 
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manner to wound no one. What I am going to explain 
to you, regards the Comte de Toulouse alone. 

“Nobody is ignorant how he has disapproved all that 
has been done in favor of him and his brother, and that 
he has sustained it since the regency only out of respect 
for the wishes of the late King. Everybody knows also 
his virtue, his merit, his application, his probity, his 
disinterestedness. Nevertheless, I could not avoid in- 
cluding him in the Declaration you have just heard. Jus- 
tice furnishes no exception in his favor, and the rights 
of the Peers must be assured. Now that they are no 
longer attacked, I have thought fitly to render to merit, 
what from equity, I have taken from birth; and to make 
an exception of M. le Comte de Toulouse, which (while 
confirming the rule), will leave him in full possession of 
all the honors he enjoys to the exclusion of every other. 
Those honors are not to pass to his children, should he 
marry and have any, or their restitution be considered 
as a precedent to be made use of at any future time. 

“T have the pleasure to announce that the Princes of 
the blood consent to this, and that such of the Peers to 
whom I have been able to explain myself, share my sen- 
timents. JI doubt not that the esteem he has acquired 
here will render this proposition agreeable to you.” And 
then turning to the Keeper of the Seals, “Monsieur, will 
you read the Declaration ?” 

It was read at once. 

I had, during the discourse of his Royal Highness, 
thrown all my attention into an examination of the im- 
pression it made upon the assembly. The astonishment 
it caused was general; it was such, that to judge of those 
addressed, it seemed that they understood nothing; and 
they did not recover themselves during all the reading. 
I inwardly rejoiced at success, so pleasingly demonstrated, 
and did not receive too well the Duc de Guiche, who 
testified to me his disapprobation. Villeroy confounded, 
Villars raging, Effiat rolling his eyes, Estrées beside 
himself with surprise, were the most marked. Tallard, 
with his head stretched forward, sucked in, so to speak, 
all the Regent’s words as they were proffered, and those 
of the Declaration, as the Keeper of the Seals read them. 
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Noailles, inwardly distracted, could not hide his distrac- 
tion; Huxelles, entirely occupied in smoothing himself, 
forgot to frown. I divided my attention between the 
Declaration and these persons. 

The document read, M. le Duc d’Orléans praised it in 
two words, and called upon the Keeper of the Seals to 
give his opinion. He did so briefly, in favor of the 
Comte de Toulouse. M. le Duc the same; M. le Prince 
de Conti the same. After him, I testified to his Royal 
Highness my joy at seeing him conciliate the justice and 
the safety of the Peers with the unheard-of favor he had 
just rendered to the virtue of M. le Comte de Toulouse, 
who merited it by his moderation, his truthfulness, his 
attachment to the State; thus the more he had recognized 
the injustice of his elevation to the rank to which he was 
raised, the more he had rendered himself worthy of it, 
and the more it was advantageous to the Peers to yield 
to merit (when the exception was confined solely to his 
person, with formal and legal precautions, so abundantly 
supplied by the Declaration), and voluntarily contribute 
thus to an elevation without example (so much the more 
flattering because its only foundation was virtue), so as 
to incite that virtue more and more to the service and 
utility of the State; that I declared therefore with joy for 
the Declaration, and did not fear to add the very humble 
thanks of the Peers, since I had the honor to be the 
oldest present. 

As I closed my mouth I cast my eyes in front of some, 
and plainly saw that my applause did not please, and, 
perhaps, my thanks still less. The others gave their 
opinion with heavy heart, as it were, to so terrible a blow, 
some few muttered I know not what between their teeth, 
but the thunderbolt upon the Duc du Maine’s cabal was 
more and more felt, and as reflection succeeded to the 
first feeling of surprise, so a bitter and sharp grief mani- 
fested itself upon their faces in so marked a manner, 
that it was easy to see it had become high time to strike. 

All opinions having been expressed, M. le Duc cast a 
brilliant leer at me, and prepared to speak; but the 
Keeper of the Seals, who, from his side of the table, did 
not see this movement, wishing also to say something, 
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M. le Duc d’Orléans intimated to him that M. le Duc had 
the start of him. Raising himself majestically from his 
seat, the Regent then said: “Gentlemen, M. le Duc has 
a proposition to make to you. I have found it just and 
reasonable; I doubt not, you will find it so too.” Then 
turning toward M. le Duc, he added, “Monsieur, will 
you explain it?” 

The movement these few words made among the com- 
pany is inexpressible. It was as though I saw before me 
people deprived of all power, and surprised by a new 
assembly rising up from the midst of them in an asylum 
they had breathlessly reached. 

“Monsieur,” said M. le Duc, addressing himself to the 
Regent, as usual; “since you have rendered justice to 
the dukes, I think I am justified in asking for it myself. 
The deceased King gave the education of his Majesty to 
M. le Duc du Maine. I was a minor then, and according 
to the idea of the deceased King, M. du Maine was Prince 
of the blood, capable of succeeding to the crown. Now 
Iam of age, and not only M. du Maine is no longer 
Prince of the blood, but he is reduced to the rank of his 
peerage. M. le Maréchal de Villeroy is now his senior, 
and precedes him everywhere; M. le Maréchal can there- 
fore no longer remain governor of the King, under the 
superintendence of M. du Maine. I ask you, then, for M. 
du Maine’s post, that I think my age, my rank, my attach- 
ment to the King and the State, qualify me for. I hope,” 
he added, turning toward his left, “that I shall profit by 
the lessons of M. le Maréchal de Villeroy, acquit myself 
of my duties with distinction, and merit his friend- 
ship.” 

At this discourse the Maréchal de Villeroy almost slipped 
off his chair. As soon, at least, as he heard the words, 
“Superintendence of the King’s education,” he rested his 
forehead upon his stick, and remained several moments 
in that posture. He appeared even to understand nothing 
of the rest of the speech. Villars and D’Effiat bent their 
backs like people who had received the last blow. I could 
see nobody on my own side except the Duc de Guiche, 
who approved through all his prodigious astonishment. 
Estrées became master of himself the first, shook him- 
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self, brightened up, and looked at the company like a 
man who returns from the other world. 

As soon as M. le Duc had finished, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
teviewed all the company with his eyes, and then said, 
that the request of M. le Duc was just; that he did not 
think it could be refused; that M. le Maréchal de Villeroy 
could not be allowed to remain under a person whom he 
preceded in rank; that the superintendence of the King’s 
education could not be more worthily filled than by M. 
le Duc; and that he was persuaded all would be of one 
voice in this matter. Immediately afterward, he asked 
M. le Prince de Conti to give his opinion, who did so in 
two words; then he asked the Keeper of the Seals, whose 
reply was equally brief; then he asked me. 

I simply said, looking at M. le Duc, that I was for the 
change with all my heart. The rest, M. de la Force ex- 
cepted (who said a single word), voted without speaking, 
simply bowing; the marshals and D’Effiat scarcely moved 
their eyes, and those of Villars glistened with fury. 

The opinions taken, the Regent turning toward M. le 
Duc said, “Monsieur, I think you would like to read 
what you intend to say to the King at the Bed of Jus- 
tice, 

Therefore M. le Duc read it as it has been printed. 
Some moments of sad and profound silence succeeded 
this reading, during which the Maréchal de Villeroy, 
pale and agitated, muttered to himseif. At last, like a 
man who has made up his mind, he turned with bended 
head, expiring eyes, and feeble voice, toward the Regent, 
and said, “I will simply say these two words; here are 
all the dispositions of the late King overturned, I can- 
not see it without grief. M. du Maine is very unfortu- 
nate.” 

“Monsieur,” replied the Regent, in a loud and ani- 
mated tone, “M. du Maine is my brother-in-law, but I 
prefer an open enemy to a hidden one.” 

At this great declaration several lowered their heads. 
The Maréchal de Villeroy nearly swooned; sighs began 
to make themselves heard near me, as though by stealth; 
everybody felt by this that the scabbard was thrown 
away. 
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The Keeper of the Seals, to make a diversion, proposed 
to read the speech he had prepared to serve as pref- 
ace to the decree to be read at the Bed of Justice, ab- 
rogating the Parliament decrees; as he was finishing it, 
some one entered to say he was asked for at the door. 

He went out, returning immediately afterward, not to 
his place, but to M. le Duc d’Orléans, whom he took 
into a window, meditative silence reigning around. The 
Regent having returned back to his place, said to the 
company, he had received information that the Chief 
President of the Parliament, notwithstanding the reply 
previously made, had proposed that the Parliament should 
not go to the Tuileries, asking, “What it was to do in 
a place where it would not be free?” that he had pro- 
posed to send a message to the King, stating that “his 
Parliament would hear his wishes in their ordinary place 
of meeting, whenever it should please him to come or 
to send.” The Regent added that these propositions had 
made considerable sensation, and that the Parliament 
were at that moment debating upon them. The Council 
appeared much astounded at this news, but M. le Duc 
d’Orléans said in a very composed manner, that he did not 
expect a refusal; he ordered the Keeper of the Seals, 
nevertheless, to propose such measures as it would be 
best to take, supposing the motion of the Chief Presi- 
dent should be carried. 

The Keeper of the Seals declared that he could not 
believe the Parliament would be guilty of this disobedi- 
ence, contrary to all law and usage. He showed at some 
length that nothing was so pernicious as to expose the 
King’s authority to a formal opposition, and decided in 
favor of the immediate interdiction of the Parliament if 
it fell into this fault. M. le Duc d’Orléans added that 
there was no other course open, and took the opinion of 
M. le Duc, which was strongly in his favor. M. le 
Prince de Conti the same, mine also, that of M. de la 
Force and of M. de Guiche still more so. The Maréchal 
de Villeroy in a broken voice, seeking big words, which 
would not come in time to him, deplored this extremity, 
and did all he could to avoid giving a precise opinion. 
Forced at last by the Regent to explain himself, he did 
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not dare to oppose, but added that he assented with re- 
gret, and wished to explain the grievous results of the 
proposed measure. But the Regent, interrupting him, 
said he need not take the trouble: everything had been 
foreseen; that it would be much more grievous to be 
disobeyed by the Parliament than to force it into obedi- 
ence; and immediately after asked the Duc de Noailles 
his opinion, who replied that it would be very sad to 
act thus, but that he was for it. Villars wished to para- 
phrase, but contained himself, and said he hoped the 
Parliament would obey. Pressed by the Regent, he pro- 
posed to wait for fresh news before deciding; but, pressed 
more closely, he declared for the interdiction, with an 
air of warmth and vexation, extremely marked. Nobody 
after this dared to hesitate, and the majority voted by an 
inclination of the head. 

A short time afterward it was announced to M. le Duc 
d’Orléans that the Parliament had set out on foot, and 
had begun to defile through the palace. This news much 
cooled the blood of the company, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
more than that of anyone else. 

After this the Regent, in a cheerful manner, called 
upon the Presidents of the Councils to bring forward any 
business they might have on hand, but not one had 
any. The Maréchal de Villars said, however, that he 
had a matter to produce, and he produced it accordingly, 
but with a clearness which, under the circumstances, was 
extraordinary. I fancy, however, that very few knew 
what he was talking about. We were all too much occu- 
pied with more interesting matters, and each voted with- 
out speaking. Bad luck to those who had had business 
to bring forward this day; they who conducted it would 
have known but little what they said: they who listened, 
still less. 

The Council finished thus, from lack of matter, and a 
movement was made to adjourn it as usual. I stepped 
in front of M. le Prince de Conti to M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
who understood me, and who begged the company to keep 
their seats. La Vrillitre went out by order for news, 
but there was nothing fresh. 


CHAPTER Rex vit’ 
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ment of the Bed of Justice—My Arrival —Its Effect— What I 
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T WAS now a little after ten. We remained a good half 
| hour in our places, talking a little with each other, 
but on the whole rather silent. At the end some 
grew fidgety and anxious, rose and went to the win- 
dows. M. le Duc d’Orléans restrained them as well as 
he could; but at length Desgranges entered to say that 
the Chief President had already arrived in his coach, and 
that the Parliament was near. So soon as he had re- 
tired, the Council rose by groups, and could no longer be 
kept seated. M. le Duc d’Orléans himself at last rose, 
and all he could do was to prohibit everybody from leav- 
ing the room under any pretext, and this prohibition he 
repeated two or three times. 

Scarcely had we risen when M. le Duc came to me, 
rejoiced at the success that had hitherto been had, and 
much relieved by the absence of the bastards. Soon 
after I quitted him the Duc d’Orléans came to me, over- 
powered with the same sentiments. I said what I thought 
of the consternation of everyone; and painted the ex- 
pression of M. d’Effiat, at which he was not surprised. 
He was more so about Besons. I asked if he was not 
afraid the bastards would come to the Bed of Justice; 
but he was certain they would not. I was resolved, 
however, to prepare his mind against that contingency. 

I walked about, slowly and incessantly without fixing 


myself on anyone, in order that nothing should escape 
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me principally attending to the doors. I took advantage 
of the opportunity to say a word here and a word there, 
to pass continually near those who were suspected, to 
skim and interrupt all conversations. D’Antin was often 
joined by the Duc de Noailles, who had resumed his habit 
of the morning, and continually followed me with his 
eyes. He had an air of consternation, was agitated and 
embarrassed in countenance—he commonly so free and 
easy! D’Antin took me aside to see whether he could 
not, considering his position, be excused from attending 
the Bed of Justice. He received permission from the 
Regent on certain conditions. 

I went then to break in upon the colloquy of D’Effiat 
and his friends, and taking them by surprise, caused 
D’Effiat to say that he had just heard strange resolutions, 
that he did not know who had advised them, that he 
prayed that M. d’Orléans would find them advantageous. 
I replied, agreeing with him. The Maréchal de Villeroy 
sighed, muttered, and shook his wig, Villars spoke more 
at length, and blamed sharply what had been done. I 
assented to everything, being there not to persuade but 
to watch. 

Nevertheless, we grew weary of the slowness of the 
Parliament, and often sent out for news. Several of the 
Council tried to leave the room, perhaps to blab, but 
the Regent would allow no one but La Vrilliére to go 
out, and seeing that the desire to leave increased, stood 
at the door himself. I suggested to him that Madame 
la Duchess d’Orléans would be in a great state of un- 
easiness, and suggested that he should write to her; but 
he could not be persuaded to do it, though he promised. 

At last the Parliament arrived, and behold us! like 
children, all at the windows. The members came in red 
robes, two by two, by the grand door of the court, which 
they passed in order to reach the Hall of the Ambassadors, 
where the Chief President, who had come in his carriage 
with the President Haligre, awaited them. 

The Parliament being in its place, the peers having 
arrived, and the presidents having put on their furs be- 
hind the screens arranged for that purpose in an adjoin- 
ing room, a messenger came to inform us that all was 
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ready. The question had been agitated, whether the King 
should dine meanwhile, and I had it carried in the nega- 
tive, fearing lest coming immediately after to the Bed 
of Justice, and having eaten before his usual hour, he 
might be ill, which would have been a grievous incon- 
venience. As soon as it was announced to the Regent 
that we could set out, his Royal Highness sent word to 
the Parliament, to prepare the deputation to receive the 
King, and then said aloud to the company, that it was 
time to go in search of his Majesty. 

At these words I felt a storm of joy sweep over me, at 
the thought of the grand spectacle that was going to pass 
in my presence, which warned me to be doubly on my 
guard. I tried to furnish myself with the strongest dose 
of seriousness, gravity, and modesty. I followed M. le 
Duc d’Orléans, who entered the King’s room by the little 
door, and who found the King in his cabinet. On the 
way the Duc d’Albret made me some very marked com- 
pliments, with evident desire to discover something. I 
put him off with politeness, complaints of the crowd, of 
the annoyance of my dress, and gained thus the King’s 
cabinet. 

The King was dressed as usual. When the Duc d’Or- 
léans had been a few moments with him, he asked him 
if he would be pleased to go: and the way was instantly 
cleared, a procession formed, and the King moved toward 
the Hall of the Swiss Guard. 

I now hastened to the chamber, where the Bed of 
Justice was to be held. The passage to it was tolerably 
free. The officers of the bodyguard made place for me 
and for the Duc de la Force, and Maréchal de Villars, 
who followed me, one by one. I stopped a moment in 
the passage at the entrance to the room, seized with joy 
upon seeing this grand spectacle, and at the thought of 
the grand movement that was drawing nigh I needed a 
pause in order to recover myself sufficiently to see dis- 
tinctly what I looked at, and to put on a new coat of serious- 
ness and of modesty. I fully expected I should be well 
examined by a company which had been carefully taught 
not to like me, and by the curious spectators Waiting to 
see what was to be hatched out of so profound a secret, in 
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such an important assembly, summoned so hastily. More- 
over, nobody was ignorant that I knew all, at least from 
the Council of the Regency I had just left. 

I did not deceive myself. As soon as I appeared, all 
eyes were fixed upon me. I slowly advanced toward the 
chief greffier, and introducing myself between the two 
seats, I traversed the length of the room, in front of the 
King’s people, who saluted me with a smiling air, and I 
ascended over three rows of high seats, where all the 
peers were in their places, and who rose as I approached 
the steps. I respectfully saluted them from the third row. 

Seated in my elevated place, and with nothing before 
me, I was able to glance over the whole assembly. I 
did so at once piercing everybody with my eyes. One 
thing alone restrained me; it was that I did not dare to 
fix my eyes upon certain objects. I feared the fire and 
brilliant significance of my looks at that moment so ap- 
preciated by everybody: and the more I saw I attracted 
attention, the more anxious was I to wean curiosity by 
my discreetness. I cast, nevertheless, a glittering glance 
upon the Chief President and his fricnds, for the exami- 
nation of whom I was admirably placed. I carried my 
looks over all the Parliament, and saw there an aston- 
ishment, a silence, a consternation, such as I had not 
expected, and which was of good augury to me. The 
Chief President, insolently crestfallen, the other presi- 
dents disconcerted, and attentive to all, furnished me 
the most agreeable spectacle. The simply curious 
(among which I rank those who had no vote) appeared 
to me not less surprised (but without the bewilderment 
of the others), calmly surprised; in a word, everybody 
showed much expectation and desire to divine what had 
passed at the Council. 

I had but little leisure for this examination, for the 
King immediately arrived. The hubbub which followed 
his entrance, and which lasted until his Majesty and all 
who accompanied him were in their places, was another 
singularity. Everybody sought to penetrate the Regent, 
the Keeper of the Seals, and the principal personages. 
The departure of the bastards from the cabinet of the 
Council had redoubled attention, but everybody did not 
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know of that departure; now everybody perceived their 
absence. The consternation of the Maréchals—of their 
senior—(the governor of the King) was evident. It 
augmented the dejection of the Chief President, who not 
seeing his master the Duc du Maine, cast a terrible 
glance upon M. de Sully and me, who exactly occupied 
the places of the two brothers. In an instant all the 
eyes of the assembly were cast, at the same time, upon 
us; and I remarked that the meditativeness and expecta- 
tion increased in every face. That of the Regent had 
an air of gentle but resolute majesty completely new to 
it, his eyes attentive, his deportment grave, but easy. 
M. le Duc sage, measured, but encircled by I know not 
what brilliancy, which adorned all his person and which 
was evidently kept down. M. le Prince de Conti ap- 
peared dull, pensive, his mind far away perhaps. I was 
not able during the sitting to see them except now and 
then, and under pretext of looking at the King, who was 
serious, majestic, and at the same time as pretty as can 
be imagined; grave, with grace in all his bearing, his 
air attentive; and not at all wearied, playing his part very 
well and without embarrassment. 

When all was ready, Argenson, the Keeper of the Seals, 
remained some minutes at his desk motionless, looking 
down, and the fire which sprang from his eyes seemed 
to burn every breast. An extreme silence eloquently 
announced the fear, the attention, the trouble, and the 
curiosity of all the expectants. The Parliament, which 
under the deceased King had often summoned this same 
Argenson, and as lieutenant of police had often given 
him its orders, he standing uncovered at the bar of the 
house; the Parliament, which since the Regency had 
displayed its ill will toward him so far as to excite pub- 
lic remark, and which still detained prisoners and papers 
to vex him; this Chief President so superior to him, so 
haughty, so proud of his Duc du Maine; this Lamoignon, 
who had boasted he would have him hanged at his chamber 
of justice; where he had so completely dishonored himself; 
this Parliament and all saw him clad in the ornaments 
of the chief office of the robe, presiding over them, 
effacing them, and entering upon his functions to teach 
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them their duty, to read them a public lesson the first 
time he found himself at their head! These vain presi- 
dents were seen turning their looks from a man who 
imposed so strongly upon their pride, and who annihilated 
their arrogance in the place even whence they drew it, 
and rendered them stupid by regards they could not 
sustain. 

After the Keeper of the Seals (according to the man- 
ner of the preachers) had accustomed himself to this 
august audience, he uncovered himself, rose, mounted to 
the King, knelt before the steps of the throne, by the 
side of the middle of the steps, where the grand cham- 
berlain was lying upon cushions, and took the King’s 
orders, descended, placed himself in his chair and covered 
himself. Let us say it once for all, he performed the 
same ceremony at the commencement of each business, 
and likewise before and after taking the opinion upon 
each; at the bar of justice neither he nor the chamber- 
lain ever speaks otherwise to the King; and every time 
he went to the King, on this occasion the Regent rose 
and approached him to hear and suggest the orders. 
Having returned back into his place, he opened, after 
some moments of silence, this great scene by a discourse. 
The report of the Bed of Justice, made by the Parliament 
and printed, which is in the hands of everybody, renders 
it unnecessary for me to give the discourse of the Keeper 
of the Seals, that of the Chief President, those of the 
King’s people, and the different papers that were read 
and registered. I will simply content myself with some 
observations. This first discourse, the reading of the 
letters of the Keeper of the Seals, and the speech of the 
Advocate-General Blancmesnil which followed, the opinions 
taken, the order given, sometimes reiterated to keep the 
two double doors open, did not surprise anybody; served 
only as the preface to all the rest; to sharpen curiosity 
more and more as the moment approached in which it 
was to be satisfied. 

This first act finished, the second was announced by 
the discourse of the Keeper of the Seals, the force of 
which penetrated all the Parliament. General consterna- 
ction spread itself over their faces. Scarcely one of the 
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members dared to speak to his neighbor. I remarked 
that the Abbé Pucelle, who although only counselor clerk, 
was upon the forms in front of me, stood, so that he might 
hear better every time the Keeper of the Seals spoke. 
Bitter grief, obviously full of vexation, obscured the 
visage of the Chief President. Shame and confusion were 
painted there. 

After the vote, and when the Keeper of the Seals had 
pronounced, I saw the principal members of the Parlia- 
ment in commotion. The Chief President was about to 
speak. He did so by uttering the remonstrance of the 
Parliament, full of the most subtle and impudent malice 
against the Regent, and of insolence against the King. 
The villain trembled, nevertheless, in pronouncing it. 
His voice broken, his eyes constrained, his flurry and con- 
fusion, contradicted the venomous words he uttered; liba- 
tions he could not abstain from offering to himself and 
his company. This was the moment when I relished, 
with delight utterly impossible to express, the sight of 
these haughty lawyers (who had dared to refuse us the 
salutation),* prostrated upon their knees, and rendering, 
at our feet, homage to the throne, while we sat covered 
upon elevated seats, at the side of that same throne. 
These situations and these postures, so widely dispropor- 
tioned, plead of themselves with all the force of evidence, 
the cause of those who are really and truly /aterales regis 
against this vas electum of the third estate. My eyés 
fixed, glued, upon these haughty bourgeois, with their un- 
covered heads humiliated to the level of our feet, trav- 
ersed the chief members kneeling or standing, and the 
ample folds of those fur robes of rabbit skin that would 
imitate ermine, which waved at each long and redoubled 
genuflection; genuflections which only finished by com- 
mand of the King. 

The remonstrance being finished, the Keeper of the 
Seals mentioned to the King their wishes, asking further 


*In the moment of triumph, Saint-Simon, with amiable simplicity, 
allows us to see on what points he principally laid stress. His exultation 
over the third estate is very characteristic. It shows how inaccessible 


even sensible men of his order were at that time to any idea of prog- 
ress. 
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opinions; took his place again; cast his eyes on the Chief 
President, and said: “The King wishes to be obeyed, 
and obeyed immediately.” 

This grand speech was a thunderbolt which overturned 
councilors and presidents in the most marked manner. 
All of them lowered their heads, and the majority kept 
them lowered for a long time. The rest of the specta- 
tors, except the marshals of France, appeared little affected 
by this desolation. 

But this—an ordinary triumph—was nothing to that 
which was to follow. After an interval of some few min- 
utes, the Keeper of the Seals went up again to the King, 
returned to his place, and remained there in silence some 
little time. Then everybody clearly saw that the Parlia- 
mentary affair being finished, something else must be in 
the wind. Some thought that a dispute which the Dukes 
had had with the Parliament, concerning one of its usur- 
pations, was now to be settled in our favor. Others who 
had noticed the absence of the bastards, guessed it was 
something that affected them; but nobody divined what, 
much less its extent. 

At last the Keeper of the Seals opened his mouth, 
and in his first sentence announced the fall of one brother 
and the preservation of the other. The effect of this 
upon everyone was inexpressible. However occupied I 
might be in containing mine, I lost nothing. Astonish- 
ment prevailed over every other sentiment. Many ap- 
peared glad, either from hatred to the Duc du Maine, 
or from affection for the Comte de Toulouse; several 
were in consternation. The Chief President lost all 
countenance; his visage, so self-sufficient and so audacious, 
was seized with a convulsive movement; the excess alone 
of his rage kept him from swooning. It was even worse 
at the reading of the Declaration. Each word was legis- 
lative and decreed a fresh fall. The attention was 
general; everyone was motionless, so as not to lose a 
word; all eyes were fixed upon the greffier who was 
reading. A third of this reading over the Chief Presi- 
dent, gnashing the few teeth left in his head, rested his 
forehead upon his stick that he held in both hands, 
and in this singular and marked position finished listen- 
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ing to the Declaration, so overwhelming for him, so 
resurrectionary for us. 

Yet, as for me, I was dying with joy. I was so 
oppressed that I feared I should swoon; my heart 
dilated to excess, and no longer found room to beat. 
The violence I did myself, in order to let nothing escape 
me, was infinite; and nevertheless, this torment was 
delicious. I compared the years and the time of servi- 
tude; the grievous days, when dragged at the tail of 
the Parliamentary car as a victim, I had served as a 
triumph for the bastards; the various steps by which 
they had mounted to the summit above our heads; I 
compared them, I say, to this court of justice and of 
tule, to this frightful fall which, at the same time, 
raised us by the force of the shock. I thanked myself 
that it was through me this had been brought about, I 
had triumphed, I was revenged; I swam in my venge- 
ance; I enjoyed the full accomplishment of desires the 
most vehement and the most continuous of all my life. 
I was tempted to fling away all thought and care. 
Nevertheless, I did not fail to listen to this vivifying 
reading (every note of which sounded upon my heart as 
the bow upon an instrument), or to examine, at the 
same time, the impressions it made upon everyone. 

At the first word the Keeper of the Seals said of this 
affair, the eyes of the two bishop peers met mine. 
Never did I see surprise equal to theirs, or so marked a 
transport of joy. I had not been able to speak to them 
on account of the distance of our places; and they could 
not resist the movement which suddenly seized them. I 
swallowed through my eyes a delicious draught of their 
joy and turned away my glance from theirs, lest I should 
succumb beneath this increase of delight. I no longer 
dared to look at them. 

The reading finished, the other declaration in favor of 
the Comte de Toulouse was immediately commenced by 
the greffier, according to the command of the Keeper 
of the Seals, who had given them to him both together. 
It seemed to complete the confusion of the Chief Presi- 
dent and the friends of the Duc du Maine, by the con- 
trast between the treatment of the two brothers. 
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After the Advocate General had spoken, the Keeper of 
the Seals mounted to the King, with the opinions of the 
Princes of the blood; then came to the Duc de Sully and 
me. Fortunately I had more memory than he had, or 
wished to have; therefore it was exactly my affair. I pre- 
sented to him my hat with a bunch of feathers in the 
front, in an express manner very marked, saying to him 
loudly enough: “No, Monsieur, we cannot be judges; we 
are parties to the cause, and we have Calye to thank the 
King for the justice he renders us.” 

He smiled and made an excuse. I pushed him away 
before the Duc de Sully had time to open his mouth; 
and looking round I saw with pleasure that my refusal 
had been marked by everybody. The Keeper of the 
Seals retired as he came, and without taking the opinions 
of the peers, or of the bishop peers, went to the marshals 
of France; thence descended to the Chief President and 
to the presidents @ mortier, and so to the rest of the 
lower seats; after which, having been to the King and 
returned to his place, he pronounced the decree of regis- 
tration, and thus put the finishing touch to my joy. 

Immediately after M. le Duc rose, and having made 
his reverences to the King forgot to sit down and cover 
himself to speak, according to the uninterrupted right 
and usage of the peers of France; therefore not one of 
us rose. He made, then, slowly and uncovered, the 
speech which has been printed at the end of the preced- 
ing ones, and read it not very intelligibly because his 
organ was not favorable. As soon as he had finished, 
M. le Duc d’Orléans rose, and committed the same fault. 
He said, also standing and uncovered, that the request 
of M. le Duc appeared to him just; and after some praises 
added, that M. le Duc du Maine was now reduced to the 
rank given to him by his peerage, M. le Maréchal de Ville- 
roy, his senior, could no longer remain under him, which 
was a new and very strong reason in addition to those M. le 
Duc had alleged. This request had carried to the high- 
est point the astonishment of the assembly and the de- 
spair of the Chief President, and the handful of people 
who appeared by their embarrassment to be interested 
in the Duc du Maine. The Maréchal de Villeroy, without 
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knitting his brow, had a disturbed look, and the eyes 
of the chief accuser oftener were inundated with tears. 
I was not able to distinguish well his cousin and in- 
timate friend, the Maréchal d’Huxelles, who screened 
himself beneath the vast brim of his hat, thrust over his 
eyes, and who did not stir. The Chief President, stunned 
by this last thunderbolt, elongated his face so surpris- 
ingly, that I thought for a moment his chin had fallen 
upon his knees. 

However, the Keeper of the Seals having called upon 
the King’s people to speak, they replied that they had 
not heard the proposition of M. le Duc, therefore his 
paper was passed to them from hand to hand, during 
which the Keeper of the Seals repeated very kindly what 
the Regent had added upon the seniority of the Maréchal 
de Villeroy over the Duc du Maine. Blancmesnil merely 
threw his eyes upon the paper of M. le Duc, and spoke, 
after which the Keeper of the Seals put it to the vote. 
I gave mine loud enough, and said: “As for this affair 
I vote with all my heart for giving the superintendence 
of the King’s education to M. le Duc.” 

The votes being taken, the Keeper of the Seals called 
the chief greffier, ordered him to bring his paper and 
his little bureau near his, so as to do all at once; and in 
presence of the King’s register everything that had been 
read and resolved, and signed also. This was done with- 
out any difficulty, according to forms, under the eyes of 
the Keeper of the Seals, who never raised them; but as 
there were five or six documents to register they took up 
a long time. 

I had well observed the King when his education was 
in question, and I remarked in him no sort of alteration, 
change, or constraint. This was the last act of the drama; 
he was quite lively now the registrations commenced. 
However, as there were no more speeches to occupy him, 
he laughed with those near, amused himself with every- 
thing, even remarking that the Duc de Louvigny had on 
a velvet coat, and laughed at the heat he must feel, and 
all this with grace. This indifference for M. du Maine 
struck everybody, and publicly contradicted what his 
partisans tried to publish, viz, that his eyes had been red, 
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but that neither at the Bed of Justice, nor since he had 
dared to show his trouble. The truth is he had his eyes 
dry and serene the whole time, and pronounced the name 
of the Duc du Maine only once since, which was after 
dinner the same day, when he asked where he had gone, 
with a very indifferent air, without saying a word more, 
then or since, or naming his children who took little 
trouble to see him; and when they went it was in order 
to have even in his presence their little court apart, and 
to divert themselves among themselves. As for the Duc 
du Maine, either from policy or because he thought it 
not yet time, he only saw the King in the morning, 
sometimes in his bed, and not at all during the rest of 
the day, except when obliged by his functions. 

During the registration I gently passed my eyes over 
the whole assembly, and though I constantly constrained 
them, I could not resist the temptation to indemnify 
myself upon the Chief President; I perseveringly over- 
whelmed him, therefore, a hundred different times during 
the sitting, with my hard-hitting regards. Insult, con- 
tempt, disdain, triumph, were darted at him from my 
eyes, and pierced him to the very marrow; often he 
lowered his eyes when he caught my gaze; once or 
twice he raised his upon me, and I took pleasure in 
annoying him by sly but malicious smiles which com- 
pleted his vexation. I bathed myself in his rage, and 
amused myself by making him feel it. I sometimes 
played with him by pointing him out to my two neigh- 
bors when he could perceive this movement; in a 
word, I pressed upon him without mercy, as heavily as I 
could. 

At last the registration finished, the King descended 
the throne, and was followed by the Regent, the two 
Princess of the blood, and the necessary gentlemen of 
the suite. At the same time the marshals of France 
descended, and while the King traversed the room, ac- 
companied by the deputation which had received him, 
they passed between the seats of the councilors opposite 
us, to follow him to the door by which his Majesty de- 
parted; and at the same time the two bishop peers, pass- 
ing before the throne, came to put themselves at our 
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head, and squeezed my hands and my head (in passing 
before me) with warm gratification. 

We followed them two by two according to seniority, 
and went straight forward to the door. The Parliament 
began to move directly afterward. Place was made for 
us to the steps. The crowd, the people, the display con- 
trasted our conversation and our joy. I was sorry for it. 

I immediately gained my coach, which I found near, 
and which took me skillfully out of the court, so that I 
met with no check, and in a quarter of an hour after 
leaving the sitting, I was at home. 

I had need of a little rest, for pleasure even is fatigue, 
and happiness, pure and untroubled as it may be, wearies 
the spirit. I entered my house, then, at about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, intending to repose myself, and in order 
to do so in security, I closed my door to everybody. 

Alas! I had not been many minutes at home when I 
was called away to perform one of the most painful and 
annoying commissions it was ever my ill fortune to be 
charged with. 


CHAPTER (XIX. 


My Return Home— Wanted for a New Commission — Go to the Palais 
Royal—A Cunning Page—My Journey to St. Cloud—My Recep- 
tion —Interview with the Duchess d’Orléans— Her Grief —My Em- 
barrassment—- Interview with Madame—Her Triumph— Letter of 
the Duchess d’Orléans— She Comes to Paris—Quarrels with the 
Regent. 


LITTLE while before leaving the cabinet of the Council 
for the Bed of Justice, M. le Duc d’Orléans had 
begged me to go to the Palais Royal with the Keeper 

of the Seals immediately after the ceremony had ended. 
As I saw that nothing had been undertaken, I thought 
myself free of this conference, and was glad to avoid a 
new proof that I had been in a secret which had excited 
envy. I went, therefore, straight home, arriving between 
two and three. I found at the foot of the steps the Duc 
d’Humiéres, Louville, and all my family, even my mother, 
whom curiosity had drawn from her chamber, which she 
had not left since the commencement of the winter. We 
remained below in my apartment, where, while changing 
my coat and my shirt, I replied to their eager questions; 
when, lo! M. de Biron, who had forced my door which I 
had closed against everybody, in order to obtain a little 
repose, was announced. 

Biron put his head in at my door, and begged to be 
allowed to say a word tome. I passed, half dressed, into 
my chamber with him. He said that M. le Duc d’Orléans 
had expected me at the Palais Royal immediately after 
the Bed of Justice, and was surprised I had not appeared. 
He added that there was no great harm done; and that 
the Regent wished to see me now, in order that I might 
execute a commission for him. I asked Biron what it was? 
He replied that it was to go to Saint-Clere to announce 
what had taken place to Madame la Duchess d’Orléans. 

This was a thunderbolt for me. I disputed with Biron, 
who exhorted me to lose no time, but to go at once to the 


Palais Royal, where I was expected with impatience. I 
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returned into my cabinet with him, so changed in aspect 
that Madame de Saint-Simon was alarmed. I explained 
what was the matter, and after Biron had chatted a mo- 
ment, and again pressed me to set out at once, he went 
away to eat his dinner. Ours was served. I waited a 
little time in order to recover myself, determined not to 
vex M. le Duc d’Orléans by dawdling, took some soup 
and an egg, and went off to the Palais Royal. 

It was in vain that, using all the eloquence I could 
command and all the liberty I dared employ, I protested 
against being employed for this duty. I represented to 
the Regent what an ill-chosen messenger I should be to 
carry to Madame la Duchess d’Orleans news of the dis- 
grace of her brother the Duc du Maine; I, who had al- 
ways been such an open and declared enemy to the 
bastards! I represented to him that people would say I 
went on purpose to triumph over her at what had been 
done, and that she herself would look upon my presence 
as a kind of insult. In vain! in vain! were my argu- 
ments, my entreaties, my instances. M. le Duc d’Orleans 
had determined that I should go on this errand, and go 
I must. 

As I left his house to execute my luckless commission, 
I found one of Madame la Duchess d’Orleans’s pages, 
booted and spurred, who had just arrived from Saint 
Cloud. I begged him to return at once, at a gallop, and 
say on arriving to the Duchess Sforze (one of Madame 
la Duchess d’Orléans’s ladies) that I should be there soon 
with a message from M. le Duc d’Orléans, and to ask her 
to meet me as I descended from my coach. My object 
was to charge her with the message I had to deliver, and 
not see Madame la Duchess d’Orléans at all. But my 
poor prudence was confounded by that of the page, who 
had not less than I. He took good care not to be the 
bearer of such ill news, as he had just learned at the 
Palais Royal, and which was now everywhere public. 
He contented himself with saying that I was coming, 
sent by M. le Duc d’Orléans, spoke not a word to the 
Duchess Sforze, and disappeared at once. This is what 
I afterward learned, and what I saw clearly enough on 
arriving at Saint Cloud. 
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I went there at a gentle trot, in order to give time to 
the page to arrive before me, and to the Duchess Sforze to 
receive me. During the journey I applauded myself for 
my address, but feared lest I should be obliged to see Ma- 
dame la Duchess d’Orléans after Madame Sforze. I could 
hot imagine that Saint Cloud was in ignorance of what 
had occurred, and, nevertheless, I was in an agony that 
cannot be expressed, and this increased as I approached 
the end of my journey. If it is disagreeable to announce 
unpleasant news to the indifferent, how much more is it 
to announce them to the deeply interested! 

Penetrated with this dolorous sentiment I arrived in the 
grand court of Saint Cloud, and saw everybody at the win- 
dows running from all parts. I alighted, and asked the 
first comer to lead me to the Duchess Sforze, the position 
of whose apartments I am unacquainted with. I was 
told that Madame Sforze was in the chapel with Madame 
la Duchess d’Orléans. Then I asked for the Maréchale 
de Rochefort, and after a time she arrived, hobbling 
along with her stick. I disputed with her, wishing to 
see Madame Sforze, who was not to be found. I was 
anxious at all events to go to her room and wait, but 
the inexorable Maréchale pulled me by the arm, asking 
what news I brought. Worn out at last, I said: “ News? 
news that you are acquainted with.” 

“How, acquainted with?” she asked. “We know noth- 
ing, except that a Bed of Justice has been held, and we. 
are expiring to know why, and what has passed there.” 

My astonishment at this ignorance was extreme, and I 
made her swear and repeat four times over that nothing 
was known at Saint Cloud. I told her thereupon what 
had happened, and she in turn, astonished, almost fell 
backward! But where was Madame Sforze? she came 
not, and do what I must, say what I might, I was forced 
to carry my message to Madame la Duchess d’Orléans. 
I was sorely loth to do so, but was dragged by the hand 
almost as a sheep is led to the slaughter. 

I stood tefore Madame la Duchess d’Orléans after 
having passed through an apartment filled with her peo- 
ple, fear painted upon all their faces. I saluted her; but, 
oh! how differently from my usual manner! She did not 
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perceive this at first, and begged me, with a cheerful and 
natural air, to approach her; but seeing my trouble, she 
exclaimed, “Good Heavens, Monsieur, what a face you 
wear! What news bring you?” 

Seeing that I remained silent and motionless, she be- 
came more moved, and repeated her questions. I ad- 
vanced a few steps toward her, and at her third appeal, 
I said: “Madame, you know nothing, then?” 

“No, Monsieur; I simply know that there has been a 
Bed of Justice: what has passed there I am quite igno- 
rant of.” 

“Ah, Madame,” I replied, half turning away; “I am 
more unhappy, then, than I thought to be.” 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed she; “what has hap- 
pened?” (rising and sitting bolt upright on the sofa she 
was stretched upon.) “Come near and sit down!” 

I approached; stated that I was in despair. She, more 
and more moved, said to me: “But speak; better to learn 
bad news from one’s friend than from others.” 

This remark pierced me to the heart, and made me 
sensible of the grief I was going to inflict upon her. I 
summoned up courage, and I told her all. 

The tears of Madame la Duchess d’Orléans flowed abun- 
dantly at my recital. She did not answer a word, uttered 
no cry, but wept bitterly. She pointed to a seat and I 
sat down upon it, my eyes during several instants fixed 
upon the floor. Afterward I said that M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans, who had rather forced upon me this commission, 
than charged me with it, had expressly commanded me 
to tell her that he had very strong proofs in his hands 
against M. du Maine; that he had kept them back a long 
time, but could no longer do so now. She gently re- 
plied to me that her brother was very unfortunate, and 
shortly afterward asked if I knew what his crime was. 
I said that M. le Duc d’Orléans had not told me; and 
that I had not dared to question him upon a subject of 
this nature, seeing that he was not inclined to talk of it. 

More tears shortly afterward filled her eyes. Her 
brother must be very criminal, she said, to be so treated. 

I remained some time upon my seat, not daring to 
raise my eyes, in the most painful state possible, and 
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not knowing whether to remain or go away. At last I 
acquainted her with my difficulty; said I fancied she 
would like to be alone some little time before giving me 
her orders, but that respect kept me equally in suspense 
as to whether I should go or stay. After a short silence, 
she said she should like to see her women. I rose, sent 
them to her, and said to them, if her Royal Highness 
asked for me, I should be with the Duchess Sforze, or 
the Maréchale Rochefort; but I could find neither of these 
two ladies, so I went up to Madame. 

She rose as soon as I appeared, and said to me, with 
eagerness, “Well, Monsieur, what news?” At the same 
time her ladies retired, and I was left alone with her. 

I commenced by an excuse for not coming to see her 
first, as was my duty, on the ground that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had assured me she would not object to my 
commencing with Madame la Duchess d’Orléans. She 
did not object, in fact, but asked me for my news with 
much eagerness. I told her what had happened. Joy spread 
over her face. She replied with a mighty, “At last!” 
which she repeated, saying, her son long since ought to 
have struck this blow, but that he was too good. I 
mentioned to her that she was standing, but for polite- 
ness she remained so. After some further talk she 
begged me to state all the details of this celebrated 
morning. 

I again recalled to her mind that she was standing, 
and represented that what she desired to learn would 
take a long time to relate; but her ardor to know it was 
extreme. I began then my story, commencing with the 
very morning. At the end of a quarter of an hour, 
Madame seated herself, but with the greatest politeness. 
I was nearly an hour with her, continually telling and 
sometimes replying to her questions. She was delighted 
at the humiliation of the Parliament, and of the 
bastards, and that her son had at last displayed some 
firmness. 

At this point the Maréchale de Rochefort entered, and 
summoned me back to Madame la Duchess d’Orléans. I 
found that princess extended upon the sofa where I had 
left her, an inkstand upon her knees and a pen in her 
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hand. She had commenced a reply to M. le Duc d’Orléans 
but had not been able to finish it. Looking at me with 
an air of gentleness and of friendship, she observed, 
“Tears escape me; I have begged you to descend in 
order to render me a service; my hand is unsteady; I 
pray you finish my writing for me;” and she handed to 
me the inkstand and her letter. I took them, and she 
dictated to me the rest of the epistle, that I at once 
added to what she had written. 

I was infinitely amazed at the conciseness and appro- 
priateness of the expressions she readily found, in the 
midst of her violent emotions, her sobs, and her tears. 
She finished by saying that she was going to Montmartre 
to mourn the misfortunes of her brother, and pray God 
for his prosperity. I shall regret all my life I did not 
transcribe this letter. All its expressions were so worthy, 
so fitting, so measured, everything being according to 
truth and duty, and the letter, in fact, being so perfectly 
well written, that although I remember it roughly, I 
dare not give it, for fear of spoiling it. What a pity that 
a mind capable of such self-possession, at such a mo- 
ment, should have become valueless from its leaning 
toward illegitimacy. 

After this I had another interview with Madame, anda 
long talk with my sure and trusty friend Madame Sforze. 
Then I set out for Paris, went straight to the Palais 
Royal, and found M. le Duc d’Orléans with Madame la 
Duchess de Berry. He was delighted when he heard 
what Madame had said respecting him; but he was not 
particularly pleased when he found that Madame la 
Duchess d’Orléans (who after telling me she would go to 
Montmartre, had changed her mind) was coming to the 
Palais Royal. 

I learned afterward that she came about half an hour 
after I left. At first she was all humility and sorrow, 
hoping to soften the Regent by this conduct. Then she 
passed to tears, sobs, cries, reproaches, expecting to make 
him by these means undo what he had done, and rein- 
state M. du Maine in the position he had lost. But all 
her efforts proving vain, she adopted another course: her 
sorrow turned to rage,—her tears to looks of anger. 
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Still in vain. She could gain nothing; vex and annoy 
M. le Duc d’Orléans as she might by her conduct. At 
last, finding there was no remedy to be had, she was 
obliged to endure her sorrow as best she might. 

As for me, I was erased entirely from her books. She 
looked upon me as the chief cause of what had occurred, 
and would not see me. J remained ever afterward at 
variance with her. I had nothing to reproach myself 
with, however, so that her enmity did not very deeply 
penetrate me. 
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T was scarcely to be expected, perhaps, that M. du 
Maine would remain altogether quiet under the dis- 
grace which had been heaped upon him by the proceed- 

ings at the Bed of Justice. Soon indeed we found that 
he had been secretly working out the most perfidious and 
horrible schemes for a long time before that assembly; 
and that after his fall, he gave himself up with redoubled 
energy to his devilish devices. 

Toward the end of this memorable year, 1718, it was 
discovered that Alberoni, by means of Cellamare, Span- 
ish ambassador at our Court, was preparing a plot against 
the Regent. The scheme was nothing less than to throw 
all the realm into revolt against the government of M. 
le Duc d’Orléans; to put the King of Spain at the head 
of the affairs of France, with a council of ministers 
named by him, and a lieutenant, who would in fact have 
been regent; this self-same lieutenant to be no other than 
the Duc du Maine! 

This precious plot was, fortunately, discovered before it 
had come to maturity. Had such not happened, the con- 
sequences might have been very serious, although they 
could scarcely have been fatal. The conspirators counted 
upon the Parliaments of Paris and of Brittany, upon all 
the old Court accustomed to the yoke of the bastards, 
and to that of Madame de Maintenon; and they flung 
about promises with an unsparing hand to all who sup- 
ported them. After all, it must be admitted, however, 


that the measures they took and the men they secured, 
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were strangely unequal to the circumstances of the case, 
when the details became known; in fact, there was a 
general murmur of surprise among the public, at the 
contemptible nature of the whole affair. 

But let me relate the circumstances accompanying the 
discovery of M. du Maine’s pitiable treachery. 

Cellamare, as I have said, was Spanish ambassador at 
our Court. He had been one of the chief movers in the 
plot. He had excited, as much as lay in his power, dis- 
content against the Regent’s government; he had done 
his best to embroil France with Spain; he had worked 
heart and soul with M. du Maine, to carry out the com- 
mon end they had in view. So much preparation had 
been made; so much of the treason train laid, that at last 
it became necessary to send to Alberoni a full and clear 
account of all that had been done, so as to paint exactly 
the position of affairs, and determine the measures that 
Temained to be taken. But how to send such an account 
as this? To trust it to the ordinary channels of com- 
munication would have been to run a great risk of ex- 
posure and detection. To send it by private hand would 
have been suspicious, if the hand were known, and dan- 
gerous if it were not: Cellamare had long since provided 
for this difficulty. 

He had caused a young ecclesiastic to be sent from 
Spain, who came to Paris as though for his pleasure. 
There he was introduced to young Monteléon, son of a 
former ambassador at our Court, who had been much 
liked. The young ecclesiastic was called the Abbé Porto- 
catrrero, a name regarded with favor in France. Monte- 
léon came from the Hague, and was going to Madrid. 
Portocarrero came from Madrid, and was going back there. 
What more natural than that the two young men should 
travel in company? What less natural than that the two 
young men, meeting each other by pure accident in Paris, 
should be charged by the ambassabor with any packet 
of consequence, he having his own couriers, and the use, 
for the return journey, of those sent to him from Spain? 
In fact, it may be believed that these young people them- 
selves were perfectly ignorant of what they were charged 
with, and simply believed that, as they were going to 
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Spain, the ambassador merely seized the occasion to: 
intrust them with some packet of no special importance. 

They set out, then, at the commencement of December, 
furnished with passports from the King— (for Alberoni 
had openly caused almost a rupture between the two 
Courts)— with a Spanish banker, who had been estab- 
lished in England, where he had become bankrupt for 
a large amount, so that the English government had ob- 
tained permission from the Regent to arrest him, if they 
could, anywhere in France. It will sometimes be per- 
ceived that I am ill instructed in this affair; but I can 
only tell what I know: and as for the rest, I give my 
conjectures. In fact, the Abbé Dubois kept everybody 
so much in the dark, that even M. le Duc d’Orléans was. 
not informed of all. 

Whether the arrival of the Abbé Portocarrero in Paris, 
and his short stay there, seemed suspicious to the Abbé 
Dubois and his emissaries, or whether he had corrupted. 
some of the principal people of the Spanish ambassador 
and this Court, and learned that these young men were 
charged with a packet of importance; whether there was. 
no other mystery than the bad company of the bankrupt. 
banker, and that the anxiety of Dubois to oblige his 
friends, the English, induced him to arrest the three 
travelers and seize their papers, lest the banker should 
have confided his to the young men, I know not: but 
however it may have been, it is certain that the Abbé 
Dubois arrested the three travelers at Poitiers, and car- 
ried off their papers, a courier bringing these papers to: 
him immediately afterward. 

Great things sometimes spring from chance. The 
courier from Poitiers entered the house of the Abbé 
Dubois just as the Regent entered the opera. Dubois 
glanced over the papers, and went and related the news. 
of this capture to M. le Duc d’Orléans, as he left his 
box. This prince, who was accustomed to shut himself 
up with his vouds at that hour, did so with a carelessness 
to which everything yielded, under pretext that Dubois. 
had not had sufficient time to examine all the papers. 
The first few hours of the morning he was not himself. 
His head, still confused by the fumes of the wine and 
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by the undigested supper of the previous night, was not 
in a state to understand anything, and the secretaries of 
state have often told me that that was the time they 
could make him sign anything. This was the moment 
taken by Dubois to acquaint the Regent with as much 
or as little of the contents of the papers, as he thought 
fit. The upshot of their interview was, that the Abbé 
was allowed by the Duc d'Orléans to have the control of 
this matter entirely in his own hands. 

The day after the arrival of the courier from Poitiers, 
Cellamare, informed of what had occurred, but who flat- 
tered himself that the presence of the banker had caused 
the arrest of the young men, and the seizure of their 
papers, hid his fears under a very tranquil bearing, and 
went, at one o’clock in the day, to M. le Blanc, to ask 
for a packet of letters he had intrusted to Portocarrero 
and Monteléon on their return to Spain. Le Blanc (who 
had had his lesson prepared before hand by the Abbé 
Dubois) replied that the packet had been seen; that it 
contained important things, and that, far from being re- 
stored to him, he himself must go back to his hotel 
under escort, to meet there M. l’Abbé Dubois. The 
ambassador, who felt that such a compliment would not 
be attempted without means having been prepared to put 
it in execution, made no difficulty, and did not lose for 
a moment his address or his tranquillity. 

During the three hours, at least, passed in his house, 
in the examination of all his bureaus and his boxes, and 
his papers, Cellamare, like a man who fears nothing, and 
who is sure of his game, treated M. le Blanc very civ- 
illy; as for the Abbé Dubois, with whom he felt he had 
no measure to keep (all plot being discovered), he affected 
to treat him with the utmost disdain. Thus Le Blanc, 
taking hold of a little casket, Cellamare cried, “M. le 
Blanc, M. le Blanc, leave that alone; that is not for you; 
that is for the Abbé Dubois” (who was then present). 
Then looking at him, he added, “He has been a pander 
all his life, and there are nothing but women’s letters 
there,” 

The Abbé Dubois burst out laughing, not daring to 


grow angry. 
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When all was examined, the King’s seal, and that of 
the ambassador, were put upon all the bureaus and the 
caskets which contained papers. The Abbé Dubois and 
Le Blanc went off together to give an account of their 
proceedings to the Regent, leaving a company of 
musketeers to guard the ambassador and his house- 
hold. 

I heard of the capture effected at Poitiers, at home, the 
morning after it occurred, without knowing anything of 
those arrested. As I was at table, a servant came to 
me from M. le Duc d’Orléans, summoning me to a Coun- 
cil of the Regency, at four o’clock that day. As it was 
not the usual day for the Council, I asked what was the 
matter. The messenger was surprised at my ignorance 
and informed me that the Spanish ambassador was 
arrested. Assoon as I had eaten a morsel, I quitted my 
company, and hastened to the Palais Royal, where I 
learned from M. le Duc d’Orléans all that I have just re- 
lated. Our conversation took up time, and, when it was 
over, I went away to the Tuileries. I found there aston- 
ishment painted upon several faces; little groups of two, 
three, and four people together; and the majority struck 
by the importance of the arrest, and little disposed to 
approve it. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans arrived shortly after. He had, 
better than any man I have ever known, the gift of 
speech, and without needing any preparation he said 
exactly what he wanted to say, neither more nor less; 
his expressions were just and precise, a natural grace 
accompanied them with an air of proper dignity, always 
mixed with an air of politeness. He opened the Council 
with a discourse upon the people and the papers seized 
at Poitiers, the latter proving that a very dangerous 
conspiracy against the State was on the eve of bursting, 
and of which the ambassador of Spain was the principal 
promoter. His Royal Highness alleged the pressing rea- 
sons which had induced him to secure the person of this 
ambassador, to examine his papers, and to place 
him under guard. He showed that the protection 
afforded by the law of nations did not extend to con- 
spiracies, that ambassadors rendered themselves unworthy 
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of that protection when they took part in them, still 
more when they excited people against the State 
where they dwelt. He cited several examples of ambas- 
_sadors arrested for less. He explained the orders he 
had given so as to inform all the foreign ministers in 
Paris of what had occurred, and had ordered Dubois to 
render an account to the Council of what he had done 
at the ambassador’s, and offered to read the letters from 
Cellamare to Cardinal Alberoni, found among the papers 
brought from Poitiers. 

The Abbé Dubois stammered out a short and _ ill- 
arranged recital of what he had done at the ambassador’s 
house, and dwelt upon the importance of the discovery 
and upon that of the conspiracy as far as already known. 
The two letters he read left me no doubt that Cellamare 
was at the head of this affair, and that Alberoni had 
entered into it as far as he. We were much scandalized 
with the expressions in these letters against M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, who was in no way spared. 

This prince spoke again, to say he did not suspect the 
King or Queen of Spain to be mixed up in this affair, 
but that he attributed it all to the passion of Alberoni, 
and that of his ambassador to please him, and that he 
would ask for justice from their Catholic Majesties. He 
showed the importance of neglecting no means in order 
to clear up an affair so capital to the repose and tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, and finished by saying, that 
until he knew more he would name nobody who was 
mixed up in the matter. All this speech was much ap- 
plauded, and I believe there were some among the company 
who felt greatly relieved when they heard the Regent 
say he would name nobody or allow suspicions to be 
circulated until all was unraveled. 

Nevertheless, the next day, Saturday, the roth of 
December, more than one arrest was made. Others took 
place a few days afterward. 

On Tuesday, the 13th of December, all the foreign 
ministers went to the Palais Royal, according to custom; 
not one made any complaint of what had happened. A 
copy of the two letters read at the Council was given to 
them. In the afternoon, Cellamare was placed in a coach 
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with a captain of cavalry and a captain of dragoons, 
chosen to conduct him to Blois, until Saint-Aignan, our 
ambassador in Spain, should arrive in France. 

The position of our ambassador, Saint Aignan, at Mad-. 
rid, was, as may be imagined, by no means agreeable. 
The two courts were just upon the point of an open 
rupture, thanks to the hatred Alberoni had made it a 
principle to keep up in Spain against M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans, by crying down his actions, his government, his 
personal conduct, his most innocent acts, and by render- 
ing suspicious even his favorable proceedings with regard 
to Spain. Alberoni for a long time had ceased to keep 
on even decent terms with Saint Aignan, scandalizing 
thus even the most unfavorably disposed toward France. 
Saint Aignan only maintained his position by the sagac- 
ity of his conduct, and he was delighted when he re- 
ceived orders to return to France. He asked for his 
parting audience, and meanwhile bade adieu to all his. 
friends and to all the Court. Alberoni who every mo- 
ment expected decisive news from Cellamare respecting 
the conspiracy, wished to remain master of our ambassa- 
dor, so as, in case of accident, to have a useful hostage 
in his hands as security for his own ambassador. He put 
off therefore this parting audience under various pretexts. 
At last, Saint Aignan, pressed by his reiterated orders: 
(orders all the more positive because suspicion had al- 
ready begun to foresee a disturbance ever alarming), spoke 
firmly to the Cardinal, and declared that if this audience 
were not at once accorded to him, he would do without 
it! Therefore the Cardinal, in anger, replied with a. 
menace, that he knew well enough how to hinder him 
from acting thus. 

Saint Aignan wisely contained himself; but seeing to: 
what sort of a man he was exposed, and, judging rightly 
why he was detained at Madrid, took his measures so: 
secretly and so well, that he set out the same night, 
with his most necessary equipage, gained ground and 
arrived at the foot of the Pyrenees without being over- 
taken and arrested, two occurrences which he expected 
at every moment, knowing that Alberoni was a man who: 
would stick at nothing. 
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Saint Aignan, already so far advanced, did not deem 
it advisable to expose himself any longer, bothered as he 
would be among the mountains by his carriages. He and 
the Duchess, his wife, followed by a waiting woman and 
three valets, with a very trusty guide, mounted upon 
mules and rode straight for Saint Jean-Pied-de-Port with- 
out stopping a moment more on the road than was nec- 
essary. He sent on his equipages to Pampeluna at a gen- 
tle pace, and placed in his carriage an intelligent valet 
de chambre and a waiting woman, with orders to pass 
themselves off as the ambassador and ambassadress of 
France, and in case they were arrested to cry out a good 
deal. The arrest did not fail to happen. The people 
dispatched by Alberoni soon came up with the carriage. 
The pretended ambassador and ambassadress played their 
parts very well, and they who had arrested them did not 
doubt for a moment they had made a fine capture, send- 
ing news of it to Madrid, and keeping the prisoners in 
Pampeluna, to which the party returned. 

This device saved M. and Madame de Saint Aignan, 
and gave them means to reach Saint Jean-Pied-de-Port; 
as soon as they arrived there they sent for assistance and 
carriages to Bayonne, which they gained in safety, and 
reposed after their fatigue. The Duc de Saint Aignan 
sent word of all this to M. le Duc d’Orléans by a courier, 
and at his arrival in Bayonne, dispatched a message to 
the Governor of Pampeluna, begging him to send on his 
equipages. Alberoni’s people were very much ashamed 
of having been duped, but Alberoni when he heard of it 
flew into a furious rage, and cruelly punished the mis- 
take, The equipages were sent on to Bayonne. 
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O RETURN now to what took place at Paris. 

al On Sunday, the 25th of December, Christmas Day, 

M. le Duc d’Orléans sent for me to come and see 
him at the Palais Royal, about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. I went accordingly, and after dispatching some 
business with him, other people being present, I followed 
him into his little winter cabinet at the end of the little 
gallery, M. le Duc being present. 

After a moment of silence, the Regent told me to see 
if no one was outside in the gallery, and if the door at 
the end was closed. I went out, found the door shut, and 
no one near. 

This being ascertained, M. le Duc d’Orléans said that 
we should not be surprised to learn that M. and Madame 
du Maine had been mixed up all along with this affair 
of the Spanish ambassador Cellamare; that he had written 
proofs of this, and that the project was exactly that which 
I have already described. He added that he had strictly 
forbidden the Keeper of the Seals, the Abbé Dubois, and 
Le Blanc, who alone knew of this project, to give the 
slightest sign of their knowledge, recommended to me 
the same secrecy, and the same precaution; and finished 
by saying that he wished, above all things, to consult 
M. le Duc and me upon the course he ought to adopt. 

M. le Duc at once went to the point, and said M. and 
Madame du Maine must at once be arrested and put 
where they could cause no apprehension. I supported 


this opinion, and showed the perilous annoyances that 
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might arise if this step were not instantly taken; as much 
for the purpose of striking terror into the conspirators, 
as for disconcerting their schemes. I added that there 
was not a moment to lose, and that it was better to in- 
cur uncertain danger than to wait for that which was 
certain. 

Our advice was accepted by M. le Duc d’Orleans, after 
some little debate. But now the question arose, where 
are the prisoners to be put? The Bastille and Vincennes 
both seemed to me too near to Paris. Several places 
were named without one appearing to suit. At last, M. 
le Duc d’Orléans mentioned Dourlens. I stopped him 
short at the name, and recommended it warmly. I knew 
the governor Charost and his son to be men of probity, 
faithful, virtuous, and much attached to the State. Upon 
this it was agreed to send M. du Maine to Dourlens. 

Then we had to fix upon a place for his wife, and this 
was more difficult; there were her sex, her fiery tem- 
per, her courage, her daring,—all to be considered; 
whereas, her husband, we knew, so dangerous as a hid- 
den enemy, was contemptible without his mask, and 
would fall into the lowest state of dejection in prison, 
trembling all over with fear of the scaffold, and attempt- 
ing nothing; his wife, on the contrary, being capable of 
attempting anything. 

Various places discussed, M. le Duc d’Orléans smiled, 
and proposed the chéteau of Dijon! Now, the joke of 
this suggestion was that Dijon belonged to M. le Duc, 
and that he was nephew of Madame du Maine, whom 
the Regent proposed to lock up there! M. le Duc smiled 
also, and said that it was a little too bad to make him 
the gaoler of his aunt! But all things considered, it was 
found that a better choice than Dijon could not be made, 
so M. le Duc gave way. I fancy he had held out more 
for form’s sake than for any other reason. These points 
settled, we separated, to meet another time, in order to 
make the final arrangements for the arrest. 

We met accordingly, on Monday and Tuesday follow- 
ing, and deliberated with the same secrecy as before. 
On Wednesday we assembled again to put the final touch 
to our work. Our conference was long, and the result 
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of it was, that M. and Madame du Maine were to be ar- 
rested on the morrow; all the necessary arrangements 
were made, and, as we thought, with the utmost secrecy. 
Nevertheless, the orders given to the regiment of the guards, 
and to the musketeers, somehow or other transpired dur- 
ing the evening, and gave people reason to believe that 
something considerable was in contemplation. On leav- 
ing the conference, I arranged with Le Blanc that, when 
the blow was struck, he should inform me by simply 
sending a servant to inquire after my health. 

The motrow, about 1o o’clock in the morning, having 
noiselessly and without show placed the bodyguard around 
Sceaux, La Billardiére, lieutenant of the regiment, en- 
tered there, and arrested the Duc du Maine as he was 
leaving his chapel after hearing mass, and very respect- 
fully begged him not to re-enter the house, but to mount 
immediately into a coach which he had brought. M. du 
Maine, who had expected this arrest, and who had had 
time to put his papers in order, made not the slightest 
resistance. He replied that he had anticipated this com- 
pliment for some days, and at once moved into the coach. 
La Billardiére placed himself by his side, and in front 
was an exempt of the bodyguards, and Favancourt, brig- 
adier in the first company of musketeers, destined to 
guard him in his prison. 

As these two latter persons did not appear before the 
Duc du Maine until the moment he entered the coach, 
he appeared surprised and moved to see Favancourt. He 
would not have been at the exempt, but the sight of the 
other depressed him. He asked La Billardiére what this 
meant. Billarditre could not dissimulate that Favan- 
court had orders to accompany him, and to remain with 
him in the place to which they were going. Favancourt 
himself took this moment to pay his compliments as best 
he might to the Duc du Maine, to which the Duke re- 
plied but little, and that in a civil and apprehensive 
manner. These proceedings conducted them to the end 
of the avenue of Sceaux, where the bodyguards appeared. 
The sight of them made the Duc du Maine change color. 

Silence was but little interrupted in the coach. Now 
and then M. du Maine would say that he was very inno- 
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cent of the accusation which had been formed against 
him; that he was much attached to the King, and not less 
so to M. le Duc d’Orléans, who could not but recognize 
it; and that it was very unfortunate his Royal Highness 
should put faith in his enemies (he never named anybody). 
All this was said in a broken manner, and amid many 
sighs; from time to time signs of the cross; low mum- 
bling as of prayers; and plunges at each church or each 
‘cross they passed. He took his meals in the coach, ate 
very little, was alone at night, but with good precautions 
taken. He did not know until the morrow that he was 
going to Dourlens. He showed no emotion thereupon. 
All these details I learned from Favancourt, whom I knew 
very well, and who was in the musketeers when I served 
in that corps. 

At the moment of the arrest of M. du Maine, Ancenis, 
captain of the bodyguard, arrested the Duchess du Maine 
in her house in the Rue St. Honoré. A lieutenant, and 
an exempt of the foot bodyguards, with other troops, 
took possession of the house at the same time, and guarded 
the doors. The compliment of the Duc d’Ancenis was 
sharply received. Madame du Maine wished to take away 
‘some caskets. Ancenis objected. She demanded, at the 
least, her jewels; altercations very strong on one side, 
very modest on the other: but she was obliged to yield. 
She raged at the violence done to a person of her rank, 
without saying anything too disobliging to M. d’Ancenis, 
and without naming anybody. She delayed her departure 
as long as she could, despite the instances of d’Ancenis, 
who at last presented his hand to her, and politely, but 
firmly, said she must go. She found at her door two 
six-horse coaches, the sight of which much shocked her. 
She was obliged, however, to mount. Ancenis placed 
himself by her side, the lieutenant and the exempt of the 
guard in front, two chambermaids whom she had chosen 
‘ were in the other coach, with her apparel, which had 
been examined. The ramparts were followed, the princi- 
pal streets avoided; there was no stir, and at this she 
could not restrain her surprise and vexation, or check a 
tear, declaiming by fits and starts against the violence done 
her. She complained of the rough coach, the indignity 
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it cast upon her, and from time to time asked where she 
was being led to. She was simply told that she would 
sleep at Essonne, nothing more. Her three guardians 
maintained profound silence. At night all possible pre- 
cautions were taken. When she set out the next 
day, the Duc d’Ancenis took leave of her, and left her 
to the lieutenant, and to the exempt of the bodyguards, 
with troops to conduct her. She asked where they were 
leading her to; he simply replied, “To Fontainebleau.” 
The disquietude of Madame du Maine augmented as she 
left Paris farther behind, but when she found herself in 
Burgundy, and knew at last she was to go to Dijon, she 
stormed at a fine rate. 

It was worse when she was forced to enter the castle, 
and found herself the prisoner of M. le Duc. Fury suf- 
focated her. She raged against her nephew, and the 
horrible place chosen for her. Nevertheless, after her 
first transports, she returned to herself, and began to 
comprehend that she was in no place and no condition 
to play the fury. Her extreme rage she kept to herself, 
affected nothing but indifference for all, and disdainful 
security. The King’s lieutenant of the castle, absolutely 
devoted to M. le Duc, kept her fast, and closely watched 
her and her chambermaids. The Prince de Dombes and 
the Comte d’Eu (her sons) were at the same time ex- 
iled to Eu, where a gentleman in ordinary always was 
near them; Mademoiselle du Maine was sent to Mau- 
buisson. 

Several other people were successively arrested and 
placed either in the Bastille or Vincennes. The commo- 
tion caused by the arrest and imprisonment of M. and 
Madame du Maine was great; many faces, already elon- 
gated by the Bed of Justice, were still further pulled out 
by these events. The Chief President, d’Effiat, the 
Maréchal de Villeroy, the Maréchal de Villars, the Mar- 
shal d’Huxelles, and other devoted friends of M. du 
Maine, were completely terrified; they did not dare to 
say a eth they kept out of the way; did not leave their 
houses except from necessity ; fear was painted upon their 
faces. All their pride was put aside; they became polite, 
caressing, would have eaten out of your hand; and by 
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this sudden change and their visible embarrassment be- 
trayed themselves. 

As for the Comte de Toulouse he remained as upright 
and loyal as ever. The very day of the double arrest he 
came to M. le Duc d’Orléans and said that he regarded 
the King, the Regent, and the State as one and the same 
thing; that he should never be wanting in his duty or in 
his fidelity toward them; that he was very sorry at what 
had happened to his brother, but that he was in no way 
answerable for him. The Regent stated this to me the 
same day, and appeared, with reason, to be charmed 
with such straightforward honesty. 

This arrest of M. and Madame du Maine had another 
effect. For some time past, a large quantity of illicit 
salt had been sold throughout the country. The people by 
whom this trade was conducted, faux saunters, as they 
were called, traveled over the provinces in bands well 
armed and well organized. So powerful had they become 
that troops were necessary in order to capture them. 
There were more than five thousand faux saunzers, who 
openly carried on their traffic in Champagne and Pic- 
ardy. They had become political instruments in the 
hands of others, being secretly encouraged and com- 
manded by those who wished to sow trouble in the land. 
It could not be hidden that these faux saunters were re- 
doubtable by their valor and their arrangements; that 
the people were favorable to them, buying as they did 
from them, salt at a low price, and irritated as they were 
against the gadelle and other imposts; that these faux 
Saunters spread over all the realm, and often marching 
in large bands, which beat all opposed to them, were 
dangerous people, who incited the population by their 
examples to opposition against the Government. 

I had proposed on one occasion the abolition of the 
salt tax to the Regent, as a remedy for these evils; but 
my suggestion shared the fate of many others. It was 
favorably listened to, and nothing more. And mean- 
while the faux saunters had gone on increasing. I had 
no difficulty in discovering by whom they were encour- 
aged, and the event showed I was right. Directly after 
the arrest of M. and Madame du Maine, the faux saunters 
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laid down their arms, asked, and obtained pardon. This 
prompt submission showed clearly enough by whom 
they had been employed, and for what reason. I had 
uselessly told M. le Duc d’Orléans so long before, who 
admitted that I was right, but did nothing. It was his 
usual plan. 

Let me finish at once with all I shall have to say 
respecting M. and Madame du Maine. 

They remained in their prisons during the whole of 
the year 1719, supplied with all the comforts and atten- 
tions befitting their state, and much less rigorously 
watched than at first, thanks to the easy disposition of 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, whose firmness yielded even more 
rapidly than beauty to the effects of time. The conse- 
quence of his indulgence toward the two conspirators 
was, that at about the commencement of the following 
year, 1720, they began to play a very ridiculous comedy, 
of which not a soul was the dupe, not even the public, 
nor the principal actors, nor the Regent. 

The Duc and Duchess du Maine, thanks to the perfidy 
of the Abbé Dubois, had had time to hide away all their 
papers, and to arrange together the different parts they 
should play. Madame du Maine, supported by her sex 
and birth, muffled herself up in her dignity, when reply- 
ing to the questions addressed to her, of which just as 
many, and no more, were read to the replying counsel as 
pleased the Abbé Dubois; and strongly accusing Cellamare 
and others; protected as much as possible her friends, her 
husband above all, by charging herself with all; by de- 
claring that what she had done M. du Maine had no 
knowledge of; and that its object went no farther than 
to obtain from the Regent such reforms in his adminis- 
tration as were wanted. 

The Duc du Maine, shorn of his rank and of his title 
of Prince of the blood, trembled for his life. His crimes 
against the State,— against the blood royal,— against the 
person of the Regent, so long, so artfully, and so cruelly 
offended, troubled him all the more because he felt they 
deserved severe punishment. He soon, therefore, con- 
ceived the idea of screening himself beneath his wife’s 
petticoats. His replies, and all his observations were to 
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the same tune; perfect ignorance of everything. There- 
fore when the Duchess had made her confessions, and 
they were communicated to him, he cried out against his 
wife —her madness,—her felony,—his misfortune in 
having a wife capable of conspiring, and daring enough 
to implicate him in everything without having spoken to 
him; making him thus a criminal without being so the 
least in the world; and keeping him so ignorant of her 
doings, that it was out of his power to stop them, to chide 
her, or inform M. le Duc d’Orléans if things had been 
pushed so far that he ought to have done so! 

From that time the Duc du Maine would no longer 
hear talk of a woman who, without his knowledge, had 
cast him and his children into this abyss; and when at 
their release from prison, they were permitted to write 
and send messages to each other, he would receive 
nothing from her, or give any signs of life. Madame 
du Maine, on her side, pretended to be afflicted at this 
treatment; admitting, nevertheless, that she had acted 
wrongfully toward her husband in implicating him with- 
out his knowledge in her schemes. They were at this 
point when they were allowed to come near Paris. M. 
du Maine went to live at Clagny, a chdteau near Ver- 
sailles, built for Madame de Montespan. Madame du 
Maine went to Sceaux. They came separately to see M. 
le Duc d’Orléans at Paris, without sleeping there; both 
played their parts, and as the Abbé Dubois judged the 
time had come to take credit to himself in their eyes for 
finishing their disgrace, he easily persuaded M. le Duc 
d’Orléans to appear convinced of the innocence of M. 
du Maine. 

During their stay in the two country houses above 
named, where they saw but little company, Madame du 
Maine made many attempts at reconciliation with her hus- 
band, which he repelled. This farce lasted from the month 
of January (when they arrived at Sceaux and at Clagny) 
to the end of July. Then they thought the game had 
lasted long enough to be put an endto. They had found 
themselves quit of all danger so cheaply, and counted so 
much upon the Abbé Dubois, that they were already 
thinking of returning to their former considerations; and 
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to work at this usefully, they must be in a position to 
see each other, and commence by establishing themselves 
in Paris, where they would of necessity live together. 

This sham rupture had been carried to this extent, that 
the two sons of the Duc du Maine returned from Eu to 
Clagny a few days after him, did not for a long time go 
and see Madame du Maine, and subsequently saw her but 
rarely, and without sleeping under her roof. 

At last the resolution being taken to put an end to the 
comedy, this is how it was terminated by another. 

Madame la Princess made an appointment with the Duc 
du Maine at Vaugirard on the last of July, and in the 
house of Landais, treasurer of the artillery. She arrived 
there a little after him with the Duchess du Maine, whom 
she left in her carriage. She said to M. du Maine she 
had brought a lady with her who much desired to see 
him. The thing was not difficult to understand; the piece 
had been well studied. The Duchess du Maine was sent 
for. The apparent reconcilement took place. The three 
were a long time together. To play out the comedy, M. 
and Madame du Maine still kept apart, but saw and ap- 
proached each other by degrees, until at last the former 
returned to Sceaux, and lived with his wife as before. 
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Anecdote of Madame de Charlus — The “PAilippzgues» —La Grange — 
Pere Tellier—The Jesuits—Anecdote—Tellier’s Banishment — 
Death of Madame de Maintenon— Her Life at St. Cyr. 


1719. 

The Marquise de Charlus, sister of Meziéres, and 
mother of the Marquis de Levi, who has since become a 
Duke and a peer, died rich and old. She was the exact 
picture of an old clothes woman, and was thus subject 
to many insults from those who did not know her, 
which she by no means relished. To relieve a little the 
seriousness of these “Memoirs,” I will here relate an 
amusing adventure of which she was heroine. 

She was very avaricious, and a great gambler. She 
would have passed the night up to her knees in water 
in order to play. Heavy gambling at lansquenet was 
carried on at Paris in the evening, at Madame la Princess 
de Conti’s. Madame de Charlus supped there one Fri- 
day, between the games, much company being present. 
She was no better clad than at other times, and wore 
a headdress, in vogue at that day, called commopg, not 
fastened, but put on or taken off like a wig or a night- 
cap. It was fashionable, then, to wear these headdresses 
very high. 

Madame de Charlus was near the Archbishop of Rheims, 
Le Tellier. She took a boiled egg, that she cracked, 
and in reaching for some salt, set her headdress on fire, 
at a candle near, without perceiving it. The Archbishop, 
who saw her all in flames, seized the headdress and 
flung it upon the ground. Madame de Charlus, in her 
surprise, and indignant at seeing herself thus uncovered, 
without knowing why, threw her egg in the Archbishop’s 
face, and made him in a fine mess. 


ae co back, now, to the remaining events of the year 
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Nothing but laughter was heard; and all the company 
were in convulsions of mirth at the gray, dirty, and hoary 
head of Madame de Charlus, and the Archbishop’s ome- 
let; above all, at the fury and abuse of Madame de 
Charlus, who thought she had been affronted, and who 
was a long time before she would understand the cause, 
irritated at finding herself thus treated before everybody. 
The headdress was burned, Madame la Princess de Conti 
gave her another, but before it was on her head every- 
body had time to contemplate her charms, and she to 
grow in fury. Her husband died three months after her. 
M. de Levi expected to find treasures; there had been 
such; but they had taken wing and flown away. 

About this time appeared some verses under the title 
of “Philippiques,” which were distributed with extraor- 
dinary promptitude and abundance. La Grange, formerly 
page of Madame la Princess de Conti, was the author, 
and did not deny it. All that Hell could vomit forth, 
true and false, was expressed in the most beautiful verses, 
most poetic in style, and with all the art and talent im- 
aginable. M. le Duc d’Orléans knew it, and wished to 
see the poem, but he could not succeed in getting it, for 
no one dared to show it to him. 

He spoke of it several times to me, and last demanded 
with such earnestness that I should bring it to him, that 
I could not refuse. I brought it to him accordingly, but 
read it to him I declared I never would. “He ‘took it, 
therefore, and read it in a low tone, standing in the 
window of his little winter cabinet, where we were. He 
judged it in reading much as it was, for he stopped from 
time to time to speak to me, and without appearing . 
much moved. But all on a sudden I saw him change 
countenance, and turn toward me, tears in his eyes, and 
himself ready to drop. 

“Ah,” said he, “this is too much, this horrible poem 
beats me completely 2 

He was at the part where the scoundrel shows M. le 
Duc d’Orléans having the design to poison the King, 
and quite ready to execute his crime. Itis the part where 
the author redoubles his energy, his poetry, his invoca- 
tions, his terrible and startling beauties, his invectives, his 
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hideous pictures, his touching portraits of the youth and 
innocence of the King, and of the hopes he has, adjur- 
ing the nation to save so dear a victim from the barbarity 
of a murderer; in a word, all that is most delicate, most 
tender, stringent, and blackest, most pompous, and most 
moving, is there. 

I wished to profit by the dejected silence into which 
the reading of this poem had thrown M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans, to take from him the execrable paper, but I could 
not succeed; he broke out into just complaints against 
such horrible wickedness, and into tenderness for the 
King; then finished his reading, that he interrupted more 
than once to speak to me. I never saw a man so pene- 
trated, so deeply touched, so overwhelmed with injustice 
so enormous and sustained. As for me, I could not con- 
tain myself. To see him, the most prejudiced, if of good 
faith, would have been convinced he was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him, by the horror he displayed at it. 
I have said all, when I state that I recovered myself 
with difficulty, and that I had all the pains in the world 
to compose him a little. 

This La Grange, who was of no personal value, yet a 
good poet—only that and never anything else —had, by 
his poetry, insinuated himself into Sceaux, where he had 
become one of the great favorites of Madame du Maine. 
She and her husband knew his life, his habits, and his 
mercenary villainy. They knew, too, how to profit by it. 
He was arrested shortly afterward, and sent to the Isles 
of Sainte Marguerite, which he obtained permission to 
leave before the end of the Regency. He had the au- 
dacity to show himself everywhere in Paris, and while 
he was appearing at the theaters and in all public places, 
people had the impudence to spread the report that M. 
le Duc d’Orléans had had him killed! M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans and his enemies have been equally indefatigable; 
the latter in the blackest villainies, the Prince in the most 
unfruitful clemency, to call it by no more expressive 
name. 

Before the Regent was called to the head of public 
affairs, I recommended him to banish the Pére Tellier 
when he had the power to do so. He did not act upon 
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my advice, or only partially; nevertheless, Tellier was 
disgraced, and after wandering hither and thither, a 
very firebrand wherever he went, he was confined by his 
superiors in La Fléche. 

This tyrant of the Church, furious that he could no 
longer move, which had been his sole consolation dur- 
ing the end of his reign and his terrible domination, 
found himself at La Fléche, reduced to a position as in- 
supportable as it was new to him. 

The Jesuits, spies of each other, and jealous and 
envious of those who have the superior authority, are 
marvelously ungrateful toward those who, having occu- 
pied high posts, or served the company with much labor 
and success, become useless to it, by their age or their in- 
firmities. They regard them with disdain, and in 
stead of bestowing upon them the attention merited by 
their age, their services, and their merit, leave them in 
the dreariest solitude, and begrudge them even their 
food! 

I have with my own eyes seen three examples of this 
in these Jesuits, men of much piety and honor, who had 
filled positions of confidence and of talent, and with 
whom I was very intimate. The first had been rector of 
their establishment at Paris, was distinguished by excel- 
lent works of piety, and was for several years assistant 
of the general at Rome, at the death of whom he re- 
turned to Paris; because the rule is, that the new gen- 
eral has new assistants. Upon his return to the Paris 
establishment he was put into a garret, at the very top 
of the house, amid solitude, contempt, and want. 

The direction of the royal conscience had been the 
principal occupation of the two others, one of whom had 
even been proposed as confessor to Madame la Dauphine. 
One was long ill of a malady he died of. He was not 
properly nourished, and I sent him his dinner every 
day, for more than five months, because I had seen his 
pittance. I sent him even remedies, for he could not re- 
frain from admitting to me that he suffered from the 
treatment he was subjected to. 

The third, very old and very infirm, had not a ety 
bate “At ies being no longer able to ‘hold out, he asked 
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to be allowed to pay a visit to my Versailles house (after 
having explained himself to me), under pretext of fresh 
air. He remained there several months, and died at the 
novitiate in Paris. Such is the fate of all the Jesuits, 
without excepting the most famous, putting aside a few 
who having shone at the Court and in the world by their 
sermons and their merit, and having made many friends 
—as the Péres Bordaloue, La Rue, Gaillard — have been 
guaranteed from the general disgrace, because, often vis- 
ited by the principal persons of the Court and the town, 
policy did not permit them to be treated like the rest, 
for fear of making so many considerable people notice 
what they would not have suffered without disturbance 
and scandal. 

It was, then, in this abandonment and this contempt 
that Pére Tellier remained at La Fléche, although he had 
from the Regent four thousand livres pension. He had 
ill-treated everybody. When he was confessor of the 
‘King, not one of his brethren approached him without 
trembling, although most of them were the big-wigs of 
the company. Even the general of the company was 
forced to bend beneath the despotism he exercised upon 
all. There was not a Jesuit who did not disapprove the 
violence of his conduct, or who did not fear it would 
injure the society. All hated him, as a minister is 
hated who is coarse, harsh, inaccessible, egotistical, and 
who takes pleasure in showing his power and his dis- 
dain. 

His exile, and the conduct that drew it upon him, were 
fresh motives for hatred against him, unveiling, as they 
did, a number of secret intrigues he had been concerned 
in, and which he had great interest in hiding. All these 
things together did not render agreeable to Tellier his 
forced retirement at La Fléche. He found there sharp 
superiors and equals, instead of the general terror his 
presence had formerly caused among the Jesuits. All 
now showed nothing but contempt for him, and took 
pleasure in making him sensible of it. The king of the 
Church, in part of the State, and in private of his society, 
became again a common Jesuit, like the rest, and under 
superiors; it may be imagined what a hell this was to a 
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man so impetuous and so accustomed to a domination 
without reply, and without bounds, and abused in every 
fashion. Thus he did not endure it long. Nothing more 
was heard of him and he died after having been only 
six months at La Fléche. 

There was another death, which I may as well mention 
here, as it occurred about the same time. 

On Saturday evening, the 15th of April, 1719, the cele- 
brated and fatal Madame de Maintenon died at St. Cyr. 
What a stir this event would have made in Europe, had 
it happened a few years earlier! It was scarcely men- 
tioned in Paris! 

I have already said so much respecting this woman, so 
unfortunately famous, that I will say but little more now. 
Her life at St. Cyr was divided between her spiritual 
duties, the letters she received from her religious cor- 
respondents, and the answers she gave to them. She 
took the communion twice a week, ordinarily between 
seven and eight o’clock in the morning; not, as Dangeau 
says in his “Wémozres,” at midnight or every day. She was 
very rich, having four thousand livres pension per month 
from the Regent, besides other emoluments. She had, 
too, her estate at Maintenon, and some other property. 
With all this wealth, too, she had not a farthing of ex- 
pense at St. Cyr. Everything was provided for herself 
and servants and their horses, even wood, coals, and 
candles. She had nothing to buy, except dress for her- 
self and for her people. She kept a steward, a valet, 
people for the horses and the kitchen, a coach, seven or eight 
horses, one or two others for the saddle, besides having 
the young ladies of St. Cyr, chambermaids, and Made- 
moiselle d’Aumale to wait upon her. 

The fall of the Duc du Maine at the Bed of Justice 
struck the first blow at her. It is not too much to pre- 
sume that she was well informed of the measures and the 
designs of this darling, and that this hope had sustained 
her; but when she saw him arrested she succumbed; 
continuous fever seized her, and she died at eighty- 


three years of age, in the full possession of all her in- 
tellect. 
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Regret for her loss, which was not even universal in 
St. Cyr, scarcely passed the walls of that community. 
Aubigny, Archbishop of Rouen, her pretended cousin was 
the only man I ever heard of, who was fool enough to 
die of grief on account of it. But he was so afflicted by 
this loss, that he fell ill and soon followed her. 
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ADAME LA DucuEss DE Berry was living as usual, 
M amid the loftiest pride, and the vilest servitude; 
amid penitence the most austere at the Carmelite 
convent of the Faubourg St. Germain, and suppers the 
most profaned by vile company, filthiness, and impiety; 
amid the most shameless debauchery, and the most hor- 
tible fear of the devil and death; when, lo! she fell ill at 
the Luxembourg. 

I must disguise nothing more, especially as what I am 
relating belongs to history; and never in these “Memoirs” 
have I introduced details upon gallantry except such as 
were necessary to the proper comprehension of important 
or interesting matters to which they related. Madame la 
Duchess de Berry would constrain herself in nothing; she 
was indignant that people would dare to speak of what 
she did not take the trouble to hide from them; and 
nevertheless she was grieved to death that her conduct 
was known. 

She was in the family way by Rion, but hid it as much 
as she could. Madame de Mouchy was their go-between, 
although her conduct was as clear as day. Rion and 
Mouchy, in fact, were in love with each other, and had 
innumerable facilities for indulging their passion. They 


laughed at the Princess, who was their dupe, and from 
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whom they drew in council all they could. In one word, 
they were the masters of her and of her household, and so 
insolently, that M. le Duc and Madame la Duchess d’Or- 
léans, who knew them and hated them, feared them also 
and temporized with them. Madame de Saint-Simon, 
sheltered from all that, extremely loved and respected by 
all the household, and respected even by this couple who 
made themselves so much dreaded and courted, only saw 
Madame la Duchess de Berry during the moments of 
representation at the Luxembourg, whence she returned 
as soon as all was finished, entirely ignorant of what 
was passing, though she might have been perfectly in- 
structed. \ 

The illness of Madame la Duchess de Berry came on, 
and this illness, ill prepared for by suppers washed down 
by wine and strong liquors, became stormy and danger- 
ous Madame de Saint-Simon could not avoid becoming 
assiduous in her attendance as soon as the peril appeared, 
but she never would yield to the instances of M. le Duc 
and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans, who, with all the 
household, wished her to sleep in the chamber allotted 
to her, and which she never put foot in, not even during 
the day She found Madame la Duchess de Berry shut 
up in a little chamber, which had private entrances — 
very useful just then, with no one near her but La 
Mouchy and Rion, and a few trusty waiting women. All 
in attendance had free entrance to this room. M. le Duc 
and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans were not allowed to 
enter when they liked; of course it was the same with 
the lady of honor, the other ladies, the chief femme de 
chambre, and the doctors. All entered from time to 
time, but ringing for an instant. A bad headache or 
want of sleep caused them often to be asked to stay 
away, or, if they entered, to leave directly afterward. 
They did not press their presence upon the sick woman, 
knowing only too well the nature of her malady; but. 
contented themselves by asking after her through Ma- 
dame de Mouchy, who opened the door to reply to them, 
keeping it scarcely ajar. This ridiculous proceeding 
passed before the crowd of the Luxembourg, of the Pal- 
ais Royal, and of many other people who, for form’s 
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sake or for curiosity, came to inquire the news, and be- 
came common town-talk. 

The danger increasing, Languet, a celebrated curé of 
Saint-Sulpice, who had always rendered himself assiduous, 
spoke of the Sacraments to M. le Duc d’Orléans. The 
difficulty was how to enter and propose them to Madame 
la Duchess de Berry. But another and greater difficulty 
soon appeared. It was this: the curé¢, like a man knowing 
his duty, refused to administer the Sacrament, or to suf- 
fer it to be administered, while Rion or Madame de 
Mouchy remained in the chamber, or even in the Lux- 
embourg! 

He declared this aloud before everybody, expressly in 
presence of M. le Duc d’Orléans, who was less shocked 
than embarrassed. He took the curé aside, and for a 
long time tried to make him give way. Seeing him in- 
flexible, he proposed reference to the Cardinal de Noailles. 
The curé immediately agreed, and promised to defer to 
his orders, Noailles being his bishop, provided he was al- 
lowed to explain his reasons. The affair passed, and Ma- 
dame la Duchess de Berry made confession to a Cordelier, 
her confessor. M. le Duc d’Orléans flattered himself, no 
doubt, he would find the diocesan more flexible than the 
curé. If he hoped so he deceived himself. 

The Cardinal de Noailles arrived; M. le Duc d’Orléans 
took him aside with the curé and their conversation 
lasted more than half an hour. As the declaration of the 
curé had been public, the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
judged it fitting that his should be so also. As all three 
approached the door of the chamber, filled with company, 
the Cardinal de Noailles said aloud to the curé, that he 
had very worthily done his duty, that he expected noth- 
ing less from such a good, experienced, and enlightened 
man as he was; that he praised him for what he had de- 
manded before administering the Sacrament to Madame 
la Duchess de Berry; that he exhorted him not to give 
in, or to suffer himself to be deceived upon so important 
a thing; and that if he wanted further authorization he, 
as his bishop, diocesan, and superior, prohibited him from | 
administering the Sacraments, or allowing them to be ad- 
ministered, to Madame la Duchess de Berry while Rion 
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and Madame de Mouchy were in the chamber, or even 
in the Luxembourg. 

It may be imagined what a stir such inevitable scan- 
dal as this made in a room so full of company; what em- 
barrassment it caused M. le Duc d’Orléans, and what a 
noise it immediately made everywhere. Nobody, even 
the chiefs of the constitution, the mass without, enemies 
of the Cardinal de Noailles, the most fashionable bishops, 
the most distinguished women, the libertines even —not 
one blamed the curé or his archbishop: some because they 
knew the rules of the Church, and did not dare to im- 
pugn them; others, the majority, from horror of the con- 
duct of Madame la Duchess de Berry, and hatred drawn 
upon her by her pride. 

Now came the question between the Regent, the Car- 
dinal, and curé, which should announce this determination 
to Madame la Duchess de Berry, who in no way expected 
it, and who, having confessed, expected every moment 
to see the Holy Sacrament enter, and to take it. After 
a short colloquy urged on by the state of the patient, 
the Cardinal and the curé withdrew a little, while M. le 
Duc d’Orléans slightly opened the door and called Madame 
de Mouchy. Then, the door ajar, she within, he without, 
he told her what was in debate. La Mouchy, much 
astonished, still more annoyed, rode the high horse, talked 
of her merit, and of the affront that bigots wished to cast 
upon her and Madame la Duchess de Berry, who would 
never suffer it or consent to it, and that she would die 
—in the state she was—if they had the impudence and 
the cruelty to tell it to her. 

The conclusion was that La Mouchy undertook to an- 
nounce to Madame la Duchess de Berry the resolution 
that had been taken respecting the Sacraments: what she 
added of her own may be imagined. A negative response 
did not fail to be quickly delivered to M. le Duc d’Orléans 
through the half-opened door. Coming through such a 
messenger, it was just the reply he might have expected. 
Immediately after, he repeated it to the Cardinal, and to 
the curé; the curé being supported by his archbishop, 
contented himself with shrugging his shoulders. But the 
Cardinal said to M. le Duc d’Orléans that Madame de 
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Mouchy, one of the two who ought to be sent away, was 
not a fit person to bring Madame la Duchess to reason; 
that it was his duty to carry this message to her, and 
to exhort her to do her duty as a Christian shortly about 
to appear before God; and the Archbishop pressed the 
Regent to go and say so to her. It will be believed, 
without difficulty, that his eloquence gained nothing. 
This Prince feared too much his daughter, and would 
have been but a feeble apostle with her. 

Reiterated refusals determined the Cardinal to go and 
speak to Madame la Duchess de Berry, accompanied by 
the curé, and as he wished to set about it at once, M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, who did not dare to hinder him, but 
feared some sudden and dangerous revolution in his 
daughter. at the sight and at the discourses of the two 
pastors, conjured him to wait until preparations could be 
made to receive him. He went, therefore, and held an- 
other colloquy through the door with Madame de Mouchy, 
the success of which was equal to the other. Madame 
la Duchess de Berry flew into fury, railed in unruly terms 
against these hypocritical humbugs, who took advantage 
of her state and their calling to dishonor her by an 
unheard-of scandal, not in the least sparing her father 
for his stupidity and feebleness in allowing it. To have 
heard her, you would have thought that the curé and 
the Cardinal ought to be kicked downstairs. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans returned to the ecclesiastics, look- 
ing very small, and not knowing what to do between 
his daughter and them. However, he said to them that 
she was so weak and suffering that they must put off 
their visit, persuading them as well as he could. The 
attention and anxiety of the large company which filled 
the room were extreme: everything was known after- 
ward, bit by bit, during the day. 

The Cardinal de Noailles remained more than two 
hours with M. le Duc d’Orléans, round whom people 
gathered at last. The Cardinal, seeing that he could not 
enter the chamber without a sort of violence, much op- 
posed to persuasion, thought it indecent and useless to 
wait any longer. In going away, he reiterated his orders 
to the curé, and begged him to watch so as not to be 
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deceived respecting the Sacraments, lest attempts were 
made to administer them clandestinely. He afterward 
approached Madame de Saint-Simon, took her aside, re- 
lated to her what had passed, and deplored with her a 
scandal that he had not been able to avoid. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans hastened to announce to his daughter the de- 
parture of the Cardinal, at which he himself was much 
relieved. But on leaving the chamber he was astonished 
to find the curé glued against the door, and still more so 
to hear that he had taken up his post there, and meant to 
remain, happen what might, because he did not wish to 
be deceived respecting the Sacraments. And, indeed, he 
remained there four days and four nights, except during 
short intervals for food and repose that he took at home, 
quite close to the Luxembourg, and during which his 
place was filled by two priests whom he left there. At 
last, the danger being passed, he raised the siege. 

Madame la Duchess de Berry, safely delivered of a 
daughter, had nothing to do but to re-establish herself; 
but she remained firm against the cuv¢ and the Cardinal 
de Noailles, neither of whom she ever pardoned. She 
became more and more bewitched by the two lovers, who 
laughed at her, and who were attached to her only for their 
fortune and their interest. She remained shut up with- 
out seeing M. and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans, except 
for a few moments: no one, commencing with Madame 
de Saint-Simon, showed any eagerness to see her, for 
everybody knew what kept the door shut. 

Madame la Duchess de Berry, infinitely pained by the 
manner in which everybody, even the people, looked 
upon her malady, thought to gain a little lost ground by 
throwing open the gardens of the Luxembourg to the 
public, after having long since closed them. People 
were glad: they profited by the act; that was all. She 
made a vow that she would give herself up to religion, 
and dress in white —that is, devote herself to the service 
of the Virgin—for six months. This vow made people 
laugh a little. ; 

Her illness had begun on the 26th of March, 1719, and 
Easterday fell on the gth of April. She was then quite 
well, but would not see a soul. A new cause of annoy- 
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ance had arisen to trouble her. Rion, who saw himself 
so successful as the lover of Madame la Duchess de Berry, 
wished to improve his position by becoming her husband. 
He was encouraged in this desire by his uncle, M. de 
Lauzun, who had also advised him to treat her with 
the rigor, harshness —nay, brutality, which I have already 
described. The maxim of M. de Lauzun was, that the 
Bourbons must be ill used and treated with a high hand 
in order to maintain empire over them. Madame de 
Mouchy was as strongly in favor of this marriage as 
Rion. She knew she was sure of her lover, and that when 
he became the husband of Madame la Duchess de Berry, 
all the doors which shut intimacy would be thrown down. 
A secret marriage accordingly took place. 

This marriage gave rise to violent quarrels, and much 
weeping. In order to deliver herself from those annoy- 
ances, and at the same time steer clear of Easter, the 
Duchess resolved to go away to Meudon on Easter Mon- 
day. It was in vain that the danger was represented to 
her, of the air, of the movement of the coach, and of 
the change of place at the end of a fortnight. Nothing 
could make her endure Paris any longer. She set out, 
therefore, followed by Rion and the majority of her 
ladies and her household. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans informed me then of the fixed design 
of Madame la Duchess de Berry to declare the secret mar- 
riage she had just made with Rion. Madame la Duchess 
d’Orléans was at Montmartre for a few days, and we 
were walking in the little garden of her apartments. 
The marriage did not surprise me much, knowing the 
strength of her passion, her fear of the devil, and the 
scandal which had just happened. But I was astonished, 
to the last degree, at this furious desire to declare the 
marriage, in a person so superbly proud. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans dilated upon his troubles, his 
anger, that of Madame (who wished to proceed to the 
most violent extremities), and the great resolve of Madame 
la Duchess d’Orléans. Fortunately the majority of the 
officers destined to serve against Spain (war with that 
country had just been declared) were leaving every day, 
and Rion had remained solely on account of the illness 
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of Madame la Duchess de Berry, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
thought the shortest plan would be to encourage hope 
by delay, in forcing Rion to depart, flattering himself 
that the declaration would be put off much more easily 
in his absence than in his presence. I strongly approved 
this idea, and on the morrow, Rion received at Meudon 
a curt and positive order to depart at once and join his 
regiment in the army of the Duc de Berwick. Madame 
la Duchess de Berry was all the more outraged, because 
she knew the cause of this order, and consequently felt 
her inability to hinder its execution. Rion on his side 
did not dare to disobey it. He set out, therefore; and 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, who had not yet been to Meudon, 
remained several days without going there. 

Father and daughter feared each other, and this de- 
parture had not put them on betterterms. She had told 
him, and repeated it, that she was a rich widow, mistress 
of her own actions, independent of him; had flown into 
a fury, and terribly abused M. le Duc d’Orléans when he 
tried to remonstrate with her. He had received much 
tough handling from her at the Luxembourg when she 
was better; it was the same at Meudon during the few 
visits he paid her there. She wished to declare her 
marriage; and all the art, intellect, gentleness, anger, 
menace, prayers, and interest of M. le Duc d’Orléans 
barely sufficed to make her consent to a brief delay. 

If Madame had been listened to, the affair would have 
been finished before the journey to Meudon; for M. le 
Duc d'Orléans would have thrown Rion out of the win- 
dows of the Luxembourg! 

The premature journey to Meudon, and quarrels so 
warm, were not calculated to re-establish a person just 
returned from the gates of death. The extreme desire 
she had to hide her state from the public, and to conceal 
the terms on which she was with her father (for the 
rarity of his visits to her began to be remarked), induced 
her to give a supper to him on the terrace of Meudon 
about eight o’clock one evening. In vain the danger was 
represented to her of the cool evening air so soon after 
an illness such as she had just suffered from, and which 
had left her health still tottering. It was specially on 
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this account that she stuck more obstinately to her sup- 
per on the terrace, thinking that it would take away all 
suspicion that she had been confined, and induce the belief | 
that she was on the same terms as ever with M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, though the uncommon rarity of his visits to 
her had been remarked. 

This supper in the open air did not succeed. The 
same night she was taken ill. She was attacked by ac- 
cidents, caused by the state in which she still was, and 
by an irregular fever, that the opposition she met with 
respecting the declaration of her marriage did not con- 
tribute to diminish. She grew disgusted with Meudon, 
like people ill in body and mind, who in their grief 
attribute everything to the air and the place. She was 
annoyed at the few visits she received from M. le Duc 
and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans,— her pride, however, 
suffering more than her tenderness. 

In despite of all reason, nothing could hinder her from 
changing her abode. She was transferred from Meudon 
to the Muette, wrapped up in sheets, and in a large 
coach, on Sunday, the 14th of May, 1719. Arrived so 
near Paris, she hoped M. le Duc and Madame la Duchess 
d’Orléans would come and see her more frequently, if 
only for form’s sake. 

This journey was painful by the sufferings it caused 
her, added to those she already had, which no remedies 
could appease, except for short intervals, and which be- 
came very violent. Her illness augmented; but hopes 
and fears sustained her until the commencement of July. 
During all this time her desire to declare her marriage 
weakened, and M. le Duc and Madame la Duchess d’Or- 
léans, as well as Madame, who passed the summer at 
Saint Cloud, came more frequently to see her. The month 
of July became more menacing because of the augmen- 
tation of pain and fever. These ills increased so much, 
in fact, that, by the 14th of July, fears for her life be- 
gan to be felt. 

The night of the 14th was so stormy, that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans was sent to at the Palais Royal, and awakened. 
At the same time Madame de Pons wrote to Madame de 
Saint-Simon, pressing her to come and establish herself 
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at the Muette. Madame de Saint-Simon, although she 
made a point of scarcely ever sleeping under the same 
toof as Madame la Duchess de Berry (for reasons which 
need no further explanation than those already given), 
complied at once with this request, and took up her quar- 
ters from this time at La Muette. 

Upon arriving, she found the danger great. Madame 
la Duchess de Berry had been bled in the arm and in 
the foot on the roth, and her confessor had been sent 
for. But the malady still went on increasing. As the 
pain which had so long afflicted her could not induce her 
to follow a regimen necessary for her condition, or to 
think of a future state, relations and doctors were at last 
obliged to speak a language to her, not used toward 
princesses, except at the most urgent extremity. This, 
at last, had its effect. She submitted to the medical 
treatment prescribed for her, and received the Sacrament 
with open doors, speaking to those present upon her life 
and upon her state, but like a queen in both instances. 
After this sight was over, alone with her familiars, she 
applauded herself for the firmness she had displayed, 
asked them if she had not spoken well, and if she was 
not dying with greatness and courage. 

A day or two after, she wished to receive Our Lord 
once more. She received, accordingly, and as it ap- 
peared, with much piety, quite differently from the first 
time. 

At the extremity to which she had arrived, the doctors 
knew not what to do; everybody was tried. An elixir 
was spoken of, discovered by a certain Garus, which 
made much stir just then, and the secret of which the 
King has since bought. Garus was sent for and soon 
arrived. He found Madame la Duchess de Berry so ill 
that he would answer for nothing. His remedy was 
given, and succeeded beyond all hopes. Nothing remained 
but to continue it. Above all things, Garus had begged 
that nothing should, on any account, be given to Madame 
la Duchess de Berry except by him, and this had been 
most expressly commanded by M. le Duc and Madame 
la Duchess d’Orléans. Madame la Duchess de Berry con- 
tinued to be more and more relieved and so restored, 
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that Chirac, her regular doctor, began to fear for his 
reputation, and taking the opportunity when Garus was 
asleep upon a sofa, presented, with impetuosity, a purga- 
tive to Madame la Duchess de Berry, and made her 
swallow it without saying a word to anybody, the two 
nurses standing by, the only persons present, not daring 
to oppose him. 

The audacity of this was as complete as its villainy, 
for M. le Duc and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans were 
close at hand in the saloon. From this moment to that in 
which the patient fell into a state worse than that from 
which the elixir had drawn her, there was scarcely an 
interval. Garus was awakened and called. Seeing this 
disorder, he cried that a purgative had been given, and 
whatever it might be, it was poison in the state to which 
the Princess was now reduced. He wished to depart, he 
was detained, he was taken to Madame la Duchess 
d’Orléans. Then followed a great uproar, cries from 
Garus, impudence and unequaled hardihood of Chirac, in 
defending what he had done. 

He could not deny it, for the two nurses had been 
questioned, and had told all. Madame la Duchess de 
Berry drew near her end during this debate, and neither 
Chirac nor Garus could prevent it. She lasted, however, 
the rest of the day, and did not die until about mid- 
night. Chirac seeing the death agony advance, traversed 
the chamber, made an insulting reverence at the foot of 
the bed, which was open, and wished her “a pleas- 
ant journey” (in equivalent terms), and thereupon went 
off to Paris. The marvel is that nothing came of this, 
and that he remained the doctor of M. le Duc d’Orléans 
as before! 

While the end was yet approaching, Madame de Saint- 
Simon, seeing that there was no one to bear M. le Duc 
d’Orléans company, sent for me to stand by him in these 
sad moments. It appeared to me that my arrival 
pleased him, and that I was not altogether useless to 
him in relieving his grief. The rest of the day was 
passed in entering for a moment at a time into the sick 


chamber. In the evening I was nearly always alone with 
him. 
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He wished that I should charge myself with all the 
funeral arrangements, and in case Madame la Duchess 
de Berry, when opened, should be found to be enceinte, 
to see that the secret was kept. I proposed that the 
funeral should be of the simplest, without show or 
ceremonial. JI explained my reasons, he thanked me, and 
left all the orders in my hands. Getting rid of these 
gloomy matters as quickly as possible, I walked with him 
from time to time in the reception rooms, and in the 
garden, keeping him from the chamber of the dying as 
much as possible. 

The night was well advanced, and Madame la Duchess 
de Berry grew worse and worse, and without conscious- 
ness since Chirac had poisoned her. M. le Duc d’Orléans 
returned into the chamber, approached the head of the 
bed—all the curtains being pulled back; I allowed him 
to remain there but a few moments, and hurried him 
into the cabinet, which was deserted just then. The 
windows were open, he leaned upon the iron balustrade, 
and his tears increased so much that I feared lest they 
should suffocate him. When this attack had a little 
subsided, he began to talk of the misfortunes of this 
world, and of the short duration of its most agreeable 
pleasures. I urged the occasion to say to him everything 
God gave me the power to say, with all the gentleness, 
emotion, and tenderness, I could command. Not only he 
received well what I said to him, but he replied to it 
and prolonged the conversation. 

After we had been there more than an hour, Madame 
de Saint-Simon gently warned me that it was time to try 
and lead M. le Duc d’Orléans away, especially as there 
was no exit from the cabinet, except through the sick 
chamber. His coach, that Madame de Saint-Simon had 
sent for, was ready. It was without difficulty that I suc- 
ceeded in gently moving away M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
plunged as he was in the most bitter grief. I made him 
traverse the chamber at once, and supplicated him to 
return to Paris. At last he consented. He wished me 
to remain and give orders, and begged, with much 
positiveness, Madame de Saint-Simon to be present when 
seals were put upon the effects, after which I led him to 
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his coach, and he went away. I immediately repeated to 
Madame de Saint-Simon the orders he had given me 
respecting the opening of the body, in order that she might 
have them executed, and I hindered her from remaining 
in the chamber where there was nothing now but horror 
<0. belseen, 

At last, about midnight, on the e21st of July, 1719, 
Madame la Duchess de Berry died, ten days after Chirac 
had consummated his crime. M. le Duc d’Orléans was the 
only person touched. Some people grieved; but not one 
of them who had enough to live upon appeared ever to 
regret her loss. Madame la Duchess d’Orléans felt her 
deliverance, but paid every attention to decorum. Ma- 
dame constrained herself but little. However affected 
M. le Duc d’Orleans might be, consolation soon came. 
The yoke to which he had submitted himself, and which 
he afterward found heavy, was severed. Above all, he 
was free from all annoyance on the score of Rion’s mar- 
triage, and its results, annoyance that would have been 
all the greater, inasmuch as at the opening of the poor 
princess she was found to be again enceznte; it was also 
found that her brain was deranged. ‘These circumstances 
were for the time carefully hidden. It may be imagined 
what a state Rion fell into in learning at the army the 
death of Madame la Duchess de Berry. All his romantic 
notions of ambition being overturned, he was more than 
once on the point of killing himself, and for a long time 
was always kept in sight by his friends. He sold out at 
the end of the campaign. As he had been gentle and 
polite to his friends, they did not desert him. But he 
ever afterward remained in obscurity. 

On account of this death the theaters were closed for 
eight days. 

On Saturday, the 22d of July the heart of Madame la 
Duchess de Berry was taken to the Val-de-Grace. 

On Sunday, the 23d of July, her body was carried in 
an eight-horse coach to St. Denis. There was very little 
display; only about forty torches were carried by pages 
and guards. 

The funeral service was performed at St. Denis in the 
early part of September. There was no funeral oration. 
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Madame de Saint-Simon had been forced, as I have 
shown, to accept the post of lady of honor to Madame la 
Duchess de Berry, and had never been able to quit it. She 
had been treated with all sorts of consideration, had been 
allowed every liberty, but this did not console her for the 
post she occupied; so that she felt all the pleasure, not 
to say the satisfaction, of a deliverance she did not ex- 
pect, from a princess twenty-four years of age. But the 
extreme fatigue of the last days of the illness, and of 
those which followed death, caused her a malignant fever, 
which left her at death’s portal during six weeks in a 
house at Passy. She was two months recovering her- 
self. 

This accident, which almost turned my head, seques- 
tered me from anything for two months, during which I 
never left the house, scarcely left the sick chamber, at- 
tended to nothing, and saw only a few relatives or indis- 
pensable friends. 

When my wife’s health began to be re-established, I 
asked M. le Duc d’Orléans for a lodging at the new chd- 
teau at Meudon. He lent me the whole chdéteau, completely 
furnished. We passed there the rest of this summer, 
and several other summers afterward. It is a charming 
place for rides or drives. We counted upon seeing only 
our friends there, but the proximity to Paris overwhelmed 
us with people, so that all the new chdteau was some- 
times completely filled, without reckoning the people of 
passage. 

I have little need to say anything more of Madame la 
Duchess de Berry. These pages have already painted 
her. She was a strange mixture of pride and shameless- 
ness. Drunkenness, filthy conversation, debauchery of 
the vilest kind, and impiety, were her diversions, varied, 
as has been seen, by occasional religious fits. Her in- 
decency in everything, language, acts, behavior, passed 
all bounds; and yet her pride was so sublime that she 
could not endure that people should dare to speak of her 
amid her depravity, so universal and so public; she had 
the hardihood to declare that nobody had the right to 
speak of persons of her rank, or blame their most no- 
torious actions! 

15 
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Yet she had by nature a superior intellect, and, when 
she wished, could be agreeable and amiable. Her face 
was commanding, though somewhat spoiled at last by 
fat. She had much eloquence, speaking with an ease and 
precision that charmed and overpowered. What might 
she not have become, with the talents she possessed! 
But her pride, her violent temper, her irreligion, and 
her falsehood, spoiled all, and made her what we have 
seen her, 
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Aw had established his Mississippi Company, and now 
began to do marvels with it. A sort of language 
had been invented, to talk of this scheme, language 

which, however, I shall no more undertake to explain 
than the other finance operations. Everybody was mad 
upon Mississippi stock. Immense fortunes were made, 
almost in a breath; Law, besieged in his house by eager 
applicants, saw people force open his door, enter by the 
windows from the garden, drop into his cabinet down 
the chimney! People talked only of millions! 

Law, who, as I have said, came to my house every 
Tuesday, between eleven and twelve, often pressed me 
to receive some shares for nothing, offering to manage 
them without any trouble to me, so that I must gain to 
the amount of several millions! So many people had 
already gained enormously by their own exertions that 
it was not doubtful Law could gain for me even more 
rapidly. But I never would lend myself to it. Law ad- 
dressed himself to Madame de Saint-Simon, whom he 
found as inflexible. He would have much preferred to 
enrich me than many others; so as to attach me to him 
by interest, intimate as he saw me with the Regent. 
He spoke to M. le Duc d’Orléans, even, so as to van- 
quish me by his authority. The Regent attacked me 
more than once, but I always eluded him. 

At last, one day when we were together by appoint- 
ment, at Saint Cloud, seated upon the balustrade of the 
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orangery, which covers the descent into the wood of the 
goulottes, the Regent spoke again to me of the Missis- 
sippi, and pressed me to receive some shares from Law. 

The more I resisted, the more he pressed me, and 
argued; at last he grew angry, and said that I was too 
conceited, thus to refuse what the King wished to give me 
(for everything was done in the King’s name), while so 
many of my equals in rank and dignity were running 
after these shares. I replied that such conduct would be 
that of a fool, the conduct of impertinence, rather than 
of conceit, that it was not mine, and that since he pressed 
me so much I would tell him my reasons. They were, 
that since the fable of Midas, I had nowhere read, still 
less seen, that anybody had the faculty of converting into 
gold all he touched; that I did not believe this virtue 
was given to Law, but thought that all his knowledge 
was a learned trick, a new and skillful juggle, which put 
the wealth of Peter into the pockets of Paul, and which 
enriched one at the expense of the other; that sooner or 
later the game would be played out, that an infinity of 
people would be ruined; finally, that I abhorred to gain 
at the expense of others, and would in no way mix myself 
up with the Mississippi scheme. . 

M le Duc d’Orléans knew only too well how to reply to 
me, always returning to his idea that I was refusing the 
bounties of the King. I said that I was so removed from 
such madness, that I would make a proposition to him, 
of which assuredly I should never have spoken, but for 
his accusation. 

I related to him the expense to which my father had 
been put in defending Blaye against the party of M. le 
Prince in years gone by. How he had paid the garrison, 
furnished provisions, cast cannon, stocked the place, during 
a blockade of eighteen months, and kept up, at his own 
expense, within the town, five hundred gentlemen, whom 
he had collected together. How he had been almost 
ruined by the undertaking, and had never received a sou, 
except in warrants to the amount of five hundred thousand 
livres, of which not one had ever been paid, and that he 
had been compelled to pay yearly the interest of the 
debts he had contracted, debts that still hung like a mill- 
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stone upon‘me. My proposition was—that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans should indemnify me for this loss, I giving up 
the warrants to be burned before him. 

This he at once agreed to. He spoke of it the very 
next day to Law: my warrants were burned by degrees 
in the cabinet of M. le Duc d’Orléans, and it was by this 
means I paid for what I had done at La Ferté. 

Meanwhile the Mississippi scheme went on more 
swimmingly than ever It was established in the Rue 
Quincampoix, from which horses and coaches were ban- 
ished. About the end of October of this year, 1717, its 
business so much increased, that the office was thronged 
all day long, and it was found necessary to place clocks 
and guards with drums at each end of the street, to 
inform people, at seven o’clock in the morning, of the 
opening of business, and of its close at night: fresh 
announcements were issued, too, prohibiting people from 
going there on Sundays and /éfe days. 

Never had excitement or madness been heard of which 
approached this. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans distributed a large number of the 
Company’s shares to all the general officers and others 
employed in the war against Spain. A month after, the 
value of the specie was diminished; then the whole of 
the coin was recast. 

Money was in such abundance—that is to say, the 
notes of Law, preferred then to the metallic currency 
—that four millions were paid to Bavaria, and three 
millions to Sweden, in settlement of old debts. Shortly 
after, M. le Duc d’Orléans gave 80,000 livres to Meuse, 
and 80,000 livres to Madame de Chateauthiers, dame 
@atours of Madame. The Abbé Alari, too, obtained 
2,000 livres pension. Various other people had augmen- 
tation of incomes given to them at this time. 

Day by day Law’s bank and his Mississippi scheme in- 
creased in favor. The confidence in them was complete. 
People could not change their lands and their houses into 
paper fast enough, and the result of this paper was, that 
everything became dear beyond all previous experience. 
All heads were turned. Foreigners envied our good for- 
tune, and left nothing undone to have a share in it. 
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The English, even, so clear and so learned in banks, in 
companies, in commerce, allowed themselves to be caught, 
and bitterly repented it afterward. Law, although cold 
and discreet, felt his modesty giving way. He grew 
tired of being a subaltern. He hankered after greatness 
in the midst of this splendor; the Abbé Dubois and M. 
le Duc d’Orléans desired it for him more than he; never- 
theless, two formidable obstacles were in the way: Law 
was a foreigner and a heretic, and he could not be nat- 
uralized without a preliminary act of abjuration. To 
perform that, somebody must be found to convert him, 
somebody upon whom good reliance could be placed. 
The Abbé Dubois had such a person all ready in his 
pocket, so to speak. The Abbé Tencin was the name of 
this ecclesiastic, a fellow of debauched habits and shame- 
less life, whom the devil has since pushed into the most 
astonishing good fortune; so true it is that he some- 
times departs from his ordinary rules, in order to rec- 
ompense his servitors, and by these striking examples 
dazzle others, and so secure them. 

As may be imagined, Law did not feel very proud of 
the Abbé who had converted him: more especially as that 
same Abbé was just about this time publicly convicted 
of simony, of deliberate fraud, of down-right lying (proved 
by his own handwriting), and was condemned by the 
Parliament to pay a fine, which branded him with in- 
famy, and which was the scandal of the whole town. 
Law, however, was converted, and this was a subject 
which supplied all conversation. 

Soon after he bought, for 1,000,000 livres, the Hétel 
Mazarin for his bank, which until then had been estab- 
lished in a house he hired of the Chief President, who 
had not need of it, being very magnificently lodged in 
the palace of the Parliament by virtue of his office. Law 
bought, at the same time for 550,000 livres, the house of 
the Comte de Tessé. 

Yet it was not all sunshine with this famous foreigner, 
for the sky above him was heavy with threatening 
clouds. In the midst of the flourishing success of his 
Mississippi, it was discovered that there was a plot to 
kill him. Thereupon sixteen soldiers of the regiment of © 
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the guards were given to. him as a protection to his 
house, and eight to his brother, who had come to Paris 
some little time before. 

Law had other enemies besides those who were hidden. 
He could not get on well with Argenson, who, as comp- 
troller of the finances, was continually thrown in con- 
nection with him. The disorder of the finances increased 
in consequence every day, as well as the quarrels be- 
tween Law and Argenson, who each laid the blame 
upon the other. The Scotchman was the best supported, 
for his manners were pleasing, and his willingness to 
oblige infinite. He had, as it were, a finance tap in his 
hand, and he turned it on for everyone who helped him. 
M. le Duc, Madame la Duchess, Tessé, Madame de 
Verue, had drawn many millions through this tap, and 
drew still. The Abbé Dubois turned it on as he pleased. 
These were grand supports, besides that of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, who could not part with his favorite. 

Argenson, on the contrary, was not much liked. He 
had been at the head of the police so long that he could 
not shake off the habits he had acquired in that position. 
He had been accustomed to give audiences upon all sorts 
of police matters at dead of night, or at the small hours 
of the morning, and he appeared to see no reason why 
he should not do the same now that he was keeper of 
the seals. He irritated people beyond all bearing, by 
making appointments with them at these unreasonable 
hours, and threw into despair all who worked under him, 
or had business with him. The difficulty of the finances, 
and his struggles with Law, had thrown him into ill 
humor, which extended through all his refusals. Things 
in fact, had come to such a pass, that it was evident one 
or the other must give up an administration which their 
rivalry threw into confusion. 

Argenson saw the storm coming, and feeling the in- 
security of his position, wished to save himself. He had 
too much sense and too much knowledge of the world 
not to feel that if he obstinately clung to the finances he 
should not only lose them but the seals also. He yielded 
therefore to Law, who was at last declared comptroller 
general of the finances, and who, elevated to this (for 
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him) surprising point, continued to visit me as usual every 
Tuesday morning, always trying to persuade me into 
belief of his past miracles, and of those to come. 

Argenson remained Keeper of the Seals, and skillfully 
turned to account the sacrifice he had made by obtaining 
through it the permission to surrender his appointment 
of chancellor of the order of St. Louis to his eldest son, 
and the title, effectively, to his younger son. His place 
of Conseiller d’Etat, that he had retained, he also gave 
to his eldest son, and made the other lieutenant of police. 
The murmur was great upon seeing a foreigner comp- 
troller general, and all abandoned to a finance system, 
which already had begun to be mistrusted. But French- 
men grow accustomed to everything, and the majority 
were consoled by being no longer exposed to the sharp 
humor of Argenson, or his strange hours of business. 

But Law’s annoyances were not over when this change 
had been made. M. le Prince de Conti began to be 
troublesome. He was more grasping than any of his 
relatives, and that is not saying a little. He accosted 
Law now, pistol in hand, so to speak, and with a perfect 
“money or your life” manner. He had already amassed 
mountains of gold by the easy humor of M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans; he had drawn, too, a good deal from Law, in 
private. Not content with this, he wished to draw more. 
M. le Duc d’Orléans grew tired, and was not over pleased 
with him. The Parliament just then was at its tricks 
again; its plots began to peep out, and the Prince de 
Conti joined in its intrigues in order to try and play a 
part indecent, considering his birth; little fitting his age; 
shameful, after the monstrous favors unceasingly heaped 
upon him. 

Repelled by the Regent, he turned, as I have said, 
toward Law, hoping for more success. His expectations 
were deceived; prayers, cringing meanness (for he stopped 
at nothing to get money) being of no effect, he tried 
main strength, and spared Law neither abuse nor menaces. 
In fact, not knowing what else to do to injure his bank, 
he sent three wagons there, and drove them away full of 
money, which he made Law give him for paper he held. 
Law did not dare to refuse, and thus show the poverty 
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of his metallic funds, but fearing to accustom so insati- 
able a prince to such tyranny as this, he went, directly the 
wagons left, to M. le Duc d’Orléans, and complained of 
what had occurred. The Regent was much annoyed; he 
saw the dangerous results, and the pernicious example 
of so violent a proceeding, directed against an unsupported 
foreigner, whom rather lightly he had just made comp- 
troller general. He flew into a violent rage, sent for the 
Prince de Conti, and, contrary to his nature, reprimanded 
him so severely, that he was silenced and cried for mercy. 
But annoyed at having failed, and still more at the 
sharp scolding he had received, the Prince de Conti con- 
soled himself, like a woman, by spreading all sorts of 
reports against Law, which caused him but little fear, 
and did him still less harm, but which did slight honor 
to M. le Prince de Conti, because the cause of these re- 
ports, and also the large sums he had drawn from the finan- 
cier, were not unknown to the public; blame upon him 
was general, and all the more heavy, because Law had 
fallen out of public favor, which a mere trifle had changed 
into spite and indignation. 

This is the trifle. The Maréchal de Villeroy, incapa- 
ble of inspiring the King with any solid ideas, adoring 
even to worship the deceased King, full of wind, and 
lightness, and frivolity, and of sweet recollections of his 
early years, his grace at féfes and ballets, his splendid 
gallantries, wished that the King, in imitation of the de- 
ceased monarch, should dance in a ballet. It was a little 
too early to think of this. This pleasure seemed a trifle 
too much of pain to so young a King; his timidity should 
have been vanquished by degrees, in order to accustom 
him to society which he feared, before engaging him to 
show himself off in public, and dance upon a stage. 

The deceased King,—educated in a brilliant Court, 
where rule and grandeur were kept up with much dis- 
tinction, and where continual intercourse with ladies, the 
queen mother, and others of the Court, had early fash- 
ioned and emboldened him,—had relished and excelled 
in these sorts of /étes and amusements, amid a crowd of 
young people of both sexes, who all rightfully bore the 
names of nobility, and among whom scarcely any of 
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humble birth were mixed, for we cannot call thus some 
three or four of coarser stuff, who were admitted sim- 
ply for the purpose of adding strength and beauty to the 
ballet, by the grace of their faces and the elegance of 
their movements, with a few dancing masters to regulate 
and give the tone to the whole. Between this time and 
that I am now speaking of was an abyss. The education 
of those days instructed everyone in grace, address, ex- 
ercise, respect for bearing, graduated and delicate polite- 
ness, polished and decent gallantry. The difference, 
then, between the two periods is seen at a glance, with- 
out time lost in pointing it out. 

Reflection was not the principal virtue of the Maréchal 
de Villeroy, He thought of no obstacle either on the 
part of the King or elsewhere, and declared that his 
Majesty would dance in a ballet. Everything was soon 
ready for the execution. It was not so with the action. 
It became necessary to search for young people who 
could dance: soon, whether they danced ill or well, they 
were gladly received; at last the only question was, 
“Whom can we get?” consequently a sorry lot was ob- 
tained. Several, who ought never to have been admitted, 
were, and so easily, that from one to the other Law had 
the temerity to ask M. le Duc d’Orléans to allow his son, 
who danced very well, to join the ballet company! The 
Regent, always easy, still enamored of Law, and, to 
speak truth, purposely contributing as much as possible 
to confusion of rank, immediately accorded the demand, 
and undertook to say so to the Maréchal de Villeroy. 

The Maréchal, who hated and crossed Law with might 
and main, reddened with anger, and represented to the 
Regent what, in fact, deserved to be said: the Regent, 
in reply, named several young people, who, although of 
superior rank, were not so well fitted for the ballet as 
young Law; and although the answer to this was close 
at hand, the Maréchal could not find it, and exhausted 
himself in vain exclamations. He could not, therefore, 
resist the Regent; and having no support from M. le 
Duc, superintendent of the King’s education and a 
great protector of Law and of confusion, he gave in, and 
the financier’s son was named for the ballet. 
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It is impossible to express the public revolt excited by 
this bagatelle, at which everyone was offended. Nothing 
else was spoken of for some days; tongues wagged freely, 
too; and a good deal of dirty water was thrown upon 
other dancers in the ballet. 

At last the public was satisfied. The smallpox seized 
Law’s son, and (on account of its keeping him from the 
ballet) caused universal joy. The ballet was danced 
several times, its success answering in no way to the ex- 
pectations of the Maréchal de Villeroy. The King was 
so wearied, so fatigued, with learning, with rehearsing, 
and with dancing this ballet, that he took an aversion 
for these fétes and for everything offering display, which 
has never quitted him since, and which does not fail to 
leave a void in the Court; so that this ballet ceased 
sooner than was intended, and the Maréchal de Vil- 
leroy never dared to propose another. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans, either by his usual facility, or to 
smooth down the new elevation of Law to the post of 
comptroller general, bestowed a number of pecuniary 
favors: he gave 600,000 livres to La Fare, captain of his 
guard; 100,000 livres to Castries, chevalier d’honneur to 
Madame la Duchess d’Orléans; 200,000 livres to the old 
Prince de Courtenay, who much needed them; 20,000 
livres pension to the Prince de Talmont; 6,000 livres to 
the Marquise de Bellefonds, who already had a similar 
sum; and moved by cries on the part of M. le Prince de 
Conti, 60,000 livres to the Comte de la Marche, his son, 
scarcely three years old; he gave, also, smaller amounts 
to various others, Seeing so much depredation, and no 
recovery to hope for, I asked M. le Duc d’Orléans to at- 
tach 12,000 livres, by way of increase, to my government 
of Senlis, which was worth only 1,000 livres, and of which 
my second son had the reversion. I obtained it at once. 
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BouT the commencement of the new year, 1720, the 
A system of Law approached its end. If he had been 
content with his bank—his bank within wise and 
proper limits—the money of the realm might have been 
doubled, and an extreme facility afforded to commerce 
and to private enterprise, because, the establishment 
always being prepared to meet its liabilities, the notes it 
issued would have been as good as ready money, and 
sometimes even preferable, on account of the facility of 
transport. It must be admitted, however, as I declared 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans in his cabinet, and as I openly 
said in the Council of the Regency when the bank passed 
there, that good as this establishment might be in itself, 
it could only be so in a republic, or in a monarchy, like 
that of England, where the finances are absolutely gov- 
erned by those who furnish them, and who simply furnish 
as much or as little as they please; but in a trivial, 
changing, and more than absolute state like France, 
solidity necessarily is wanting, consequently confidence 
(at least of a discreet and proper kind); since a king, 
and under his name, a mistress, a minister, favorites; 
still more, extreme necessities, such as the deceased 
King experienced in the years 1707-8-9 and 10,—a hun- 
dred things, in fact, could overthrow the bank, the 
allurements of which were, at once, too great and too 
easy. But to add to the reality of this bank, the chimera 
of the Mississippi, with its shares, its special jargon, its 
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science (a continual juggle for drawing money from one 
person to give it to another), was to almost guarantee 
that these shares should at last end in smoke (since we 
had neither mines, nor quarries of the philosopher’s 
stone), and that the few would be enriched at the ex- 
pense of the many, as in fact happened. 

What hastened the fall of the bank, and of the system, 
was the inconceivable prodigality of M. le Duc d’Orleans, 
who, without bounds, and worse still, if it can be, with- 
out choice, could not resist the importunities even of 
those whom he knew, beyond all doubt, to have been 
the most opposed to him, and who were completely des- 
picable, but gave with open hands; and more frequently 
allowed money to be drawn from him by people who 
laughed at him, and who were grateful only to their ef- 
frontery. People with difficulty believe what they have 
seen; and posterity will consider as a fable what we our- 
selves look upon as a dream. At last, so much was 
given to a greedy and prodigal nation, always covetous 
and in want on account of its luxury, its disorder, and 
its confusion of ranks, that paper became scarce, and the 
mills could not furnish enough. 

It may be imagined by this, what abuse had been 
made of a bank, established as a resource always ready, 
but which could not exist as such without being always 
delicately adjusted; and above all, kept in a state to 
meet the obligations it had contracted. I obtained in- 
formation on this point from Law, when he came to me 
on Tuesday mornings; for a long time he played with 
me before admitting his embarrassments, and complained 
modestly and timidly that the Regent was ruining every- 
thing by his extravagance. I knew from outsiders more 
than he thought, and it was this that induced me to 
press him upon his balance sheet. In admitting to me, 
at last, although faintly, what he could no longer hide, 
he assured me he should not be wanting in resources 
provided M. le Duc d’Orléans left him free. That did 
not persuade me. Soon after, the notes began to lose 
favor; then to fall into discredit, and the discredit to be- 
come public. Then came the necessity to sustain them 
by force, since they could no longer be sustained by 
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industry; and the moment force showed itself everyone felt 
that all was over. Coercive authority was resorted to; 
the use of gold, silver, and jewels was suppressed (I 
speak of coined money); it was pretended that since the 
time of Abraham,— Abraham, who paid ready money for 
the sepulcher of Sarah,—all the civilized nations in the 
world had been in the greatest error and under the 
grossest delusion, respecting money and the metals it is 
made of; that paper alone was useful and necessary; that 
we could not do greater harm to our neighbors —jealous 
of our greatness and of our advantages—than to send to 
them all our money and all our jewels; and this idea was 
in no way concealed: for the Indian Company was al- 
lowed to visit every house, even royal houses, confiscate 
all the /ouzs d’or, and the coins it could find there; and 
to leave only pieces of twenty sous and under (to the 
amount of not more than 200 francs), for the odd money 
of bills, and in order to purchase necessary provisions of 
a minor kind, with prohibitions, strengthened by heavy 
punishment, against keeping more; so that everybody 
was obliged to take all the ready money he possessed to 
the bank, for fear of its being discovered by a valet. 
But nobody, as may be imagined, was persuaded of 
the justice of the power accorded to the Company, and 
accordingly authority was more and more exerted; all 
private houses were searched, informations were laid 
against people in order that no money might be kept 
back, or if it were, that the guilty parties might be se- 
verely punished. 

Never before had sovereign power been so violently 
exercised, never had it attacked in such a manner the 
temporal interests of the community. Therefore was it 
by a prodigy, rather than by any effort or act of the Gov- 
ernment, that these terribly new ordonnances failed to 
produce the saddest and most complete revolutions; but 
there was not even talk of them; and although there 
were so many millions of people, either absolutely ruined 
or dying of hunger, and of the direst want, without means 
to procure their daily subsistence, nothing more than com- 
plaints and groans was heard. 

This violence was, however, too excessive, and in every 
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respect too indefensible to last long; new paper and new 
juggling tricks were of necessity resorted to; the latter 
were known to be such—people felt them to be such— 
but they submitted to them rather than not have twenty 
crowns in safety in their houses; and a greater violence 
made people suffer the smaller. Hence so many proj- 
ects, so many different faces in finance, and all tend- 
ing to establish one issue of paper upon another; that 
is to say, always causing loss to the holders of the 
different paper (everybody being obliged to hold it), and 
the universal multitude. This is what occupied all the 
rest of the Government, and of the life of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans; which drove Law out of the realm; which in- 
creased sixfold the price of all merchandise, all food even 
the commonest; which ruinously augmented every kind of 
wages, and ruined public and private commerce; which 
gave, at the expense of the public, sudden riches to a few 
noblemen who dissipated it, and were all the poorer in a 
short time; which enabled many financiers’ clerks, and 
the lowest dregs of the people, profiting by the general 
confusion, to take advantage of the Mississippi, and make 
enormous fortunes; which occupied the government sev- 
eral years after the death of M. le Duc d’Orléans; and 
which, to conclude, France never will recover from, al- 
though it may be true that the value of land is consider- 
ably augmented. As a last affliction, the all-powerful, 
especially the Princes and Princesses of the blood, who 
had been mixed up in the Mississippi, and who had used 
all their authority to escape from it without loss, re-estab- 
lished it upon what they called the Great Western Com- 
pany, which with the same juggles and exclusive trade 
with the Indies, is completing the annihilation of the 
trade of the realm, sacrificed to the enormous interest of 
a small number of private individuals, whose hatred and 
vengeance the Government has not dared to draw upon 
itself by attacking their delicate privileges. 

Several violent executions, and confiscations of consid- 
erable sums found in the houses searched, took place. 
A certain Adine, employed at the bank, had _ 10,000 
crowns confiscated, was fined 10,000 francs, and lost his 
appointment. Many people hid their money with so 
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much secrecy, that, dying without being able to say 
where they had put it, these little treasures remained 
buried and lost to the heirs. 

In the midst of the embarrassments of the finances, 
and in spite of them, M. le Duc d’Orléans continued his 
prodigal gifts. He attached pensions of 6,000 livres and 
4,000 livres to the grades of lieutenant general and camp 
marshal. He gave a pension of 20,000 livres to old 
Montauban; one of 6,000 livres to M. de Montauban 
(younger brother of the Prince de Guéméné); and one 
of 6,000 livres to the Duchess de Brissac. To several 
other people he gave pensions of 4,000 livres; to eight or 
ten others, 3,000 or 2,000 livres. I obtained one of 8,000 
livres for Madame Maréchal de Lorges; and one of 6,000 
livres was given to the Maréchal de Chamilly, whose 
affairs were much deranged by the Mississippi. M. de 
Soubise and the Marquis Noailles had each upward of 
200,000 livres. Even St. Geniés, just out of the Bastille, 
and banished to Beauvais, had a pension of 1,000. Every- 
body in truth wanted an augmentation of income, on 
account of the extreme high price to which the com- 
monest, almost necessary things had risen, and even all 
other things; which although at last diminished by de- 
grees, remain to this day much dearer than they were 
before the Mississippi. 

The pensions being given away, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
began to think how he could reduce the public expendi- 
ture. Persuaded by those in whose financial knowledge 
he had most confidence, he resolved to reduce to two per 
cent the interest upon all the funds. This much relieved 
those who paid, but terribly cut down the income of 
those who received, that is to say, the creditors of the 
State, who had lent their money at five per cent, accord- 
ing to the loan—and, public faith and usage, and who 
had hitherto peacefully enjoyed that interest. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans assembled at the Palais Royal several financiers 
of different rank, and resolved with them to pass this 
edict. It made such stir among the Parliament men, 
who refused to register it. But M. le Duc d’Orléans 
would not change his determination, and maintained his 
decree in spite of them. 
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By dint of turning and turning around the Mississippi, 
not to say of juggling with it, the desire came to estab- 
lish, according to the example of the English, colonies in 
the vast countries beyond the seas. In order to people 
these colonies, persons without means of livelihood, sturdy 
beggars, female and male, and a quantity of public crea- 
tures were carried off. If this had been executed with 
discretion and discernment, with the necessary measures 
and precautions, it would have insured the object pro- 
posed, and relieved Paris and the provinces of a heavy, 
useless, and often dangerous burden; but in Paris and 
elsewhere so much violence, and even more roguery, were 
mixed up with it, that great murmuring was excited. 
Not the slightest care had been taken to provide for the 
subsistence of so many unfortunate people, either while 
in the place they were to embark from, or while on the 
road to reach it; by night they were shut up, with noth- 
ing to eat, in barns, or in the dry ditches of the towns 
they stopped in, all means of egress being forbidden 
them. They uttered cries which excited pity and indig- 
nation; but the alms collected for them not being suffi- 
cient, still less the little their conductors gave them, they 
everywhere died in frightful numbers. 

This inhumanity, joined to the barbarity of the con- 
ductors, to violence of a kind unknown until this, and to 
the rascality of carrying off people who were not of the 
prescribed quality but whom others thus got rid of by 
whispering a word in the ear of the conductors and 
greasing their palms; all these things, I say, caused so 
much stir, so much excitement, that the system, it was 
found, could not be kept up. Some troops had been em- 
barked, and during the voyage were not treated much 
better than the others. The persons already collected 
were set at liberty, allowed to do what they pleased, and | 
no more were seized. Law, regarded as the author of 
these seizures, became much detested, and M. le Duc 
d’Orléans repented having ever fallen in with the scheme. 

The 22d of this year, 1720, became celebrated by the 
publication of a decree of the Council of State, concern- 
ing the shares of the Company of the Indies (the same 
as that known under the name of Mississippi) and the 
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notes of Law’s bank. This decree diminished by degrees, 
and from month to month, the value of the shares and 
the note; so that, by the end of the year, that value 
would have been reduced one half. 

This, in the language of finance and of bankruptcy, 
was to turn tail with a vengeance; and its effect, while 
remedying nothing, was to make people believe that 
things were in a worse state than was actually the case. 
Argenson who, as we have seen, had been turned out of 
the finances to make room for Law, was generally ac- 
cused of suggesting this decree out of malice, already 
foreseeing all the evils that must arise from it. The up- 
roar was general and frightful. There was not a rich 
person who did not believe himself lost without resource; 
not a poor one who did not see himself reduced to beg- 
gary. The Parliament, so opposed to the new money 
system, did not let slip this fine opportunity. It ren- 
dered itself the protector of the public by refusing to 
register the decree, and by promptly uttering the strong- 
est remonstrance against it. The public even believed 
that to the Parliament was due the sudden revocation of 
the edict, which, however, was simply caused by the 
universal complaining, and the tardy discovery of the 
fault committed in passing it. The little confidence in 
Law remaining was now radically extinguished; not an 
atom of it could ever be set afloat again. Seditious writ- 
ings and analytical and reasonable pamphlets rained on 
all sides, and the consternation was general. 

The Parliament assembled on Monday, the 27th of May, 
in the morning, and named certain of its members to go 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans, with remonstrances against the 
decree. About noon of the same day, M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans sent La Vrilliére to say to the Parliament that he 
revoked that decree, and that the notes would remain as 
before. La Vrillitre, finding that the Parliament had ad- 
journed, went to the Chief President, to say with what 
he was charged. After dinner the Parliamentary deputies 
came to the Palais Royal, where they were well received; 
M. le Duc d’Orléans confirmed what they had already 
heard from La Vrilliére, and said to them that he would 
re-establish the funds of the Hétel de Ville at two and 
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a half per cent. The deputies expected that in justice 
and in goodness he ought to raise them to at least three 
per cent. M. le Duc d’Orléans answered, that he should 
like not only to raise them to three, but to four, nay 
five per cent; but that the state of affairs would not per- 
mit him to go beyond two and ahalf. On the next day 
was published the counter decree, which placed the 
shares and actions as they were before the 22d of May. 
The decree of that date was therefore revoked in six 
days, after having caused such a strange effect. 

On Wednesday, the 29th, a pretty little comedy was 
played. Le Blanc, secretary of state, went to Law, told 
him that M. le Due d’Orléans had discharged him from 
his office as comptroller general of the finances, thanked 
him for the attention he had given it, and announced 
that as many people in Paris did not like him, a meri- 
torious officer should keep guard in his house to prevent 
any accident that might happen to him. At the same 
time, Benzualde, major of the regiment of Swiss guards, 
arrived with sixteen of his men to remain night and day 
in Law’s house. | 

The Scotchman did not in the least expect this dis- 
missal or this guard, but he appeared very tranquil 
respecting both, and maintained his usual coolness. The 
next day he was taken by the Duc de La Force to the 
Palais Royal. Then comedy number two was played. 
M. le Duc d’Orléans refused to see the financier, who 
went away without an interview. On the day after, how- 
ever, Law was admitted by the back stairs, closeted with 
the Regent, and was treated by him as well as ever. 
The comedies were over. 

On Sunday, the 2d of June, Benzualde and his Swiss 
withdrew from Law’s house. Stockjobbing was banished 
at the same time from the Rue Quincampoix, and estab- 
lished in the Place Vendéme. In this latter place there 
was more room for it. The passers-by were not incom- 
moded. Yet some people did not find it as convenient as 
the other. At this time the King gave up to the bank one 
hundred million of shares he had in it. 

On the sth July, a decree of the Council was issued, 
prohibiting people from possessing jewels, from keeping 
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them locked up, or from selling them to foreigners. It 
may be imagined what a commotion ensued. This decree 
was grafted upon a number of others, the object of all, 
too visibly, being to seize upon all coin, in favor of the 
discredited paper, in which nobody could any longer have 
the slightest confidence. In vain M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
M. le Duc, and his mother, tried to persuade others, by 
getting rid of their immense stores of jewels, that is to 
say, by sending them abroad on a journey — nothing more: 
not a person was duped by this example; not a person 
omitted to conceal his jewels very carefully: a thing 
much more easy to accomplish than the concealment of 
gold or silver coin, on account of the smaller value of 
precious stones. This jewelry eclipse was not of long 
duration. 
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drawn up for the establishment of an Indian Com- 

mercial Company, which was to undertake to reimburse 
in a year six hundred millions of bank notes, by paying 
fifty thousand dollars per month. Such was the last re- 
source of Law and his system. For the juggling tricks 
of the Mississippi, it was found necessary to substitute 
something real; especially since the edict of the 22d of 
May, so celebrated and so disastrous for the paper. 
Chimeras were replaced by realities—by a true India 
Company; and it was this name and this thing which suc- 
ceeded, which took the place of the undertaking previously 
known as the Mississippi. It was in vain that the tobacco 
monopoly and a number of other immense monopolies 
were given to the new company; they could not enable 
it to meet the proper claims spread among the public, no 
matter what trouble might be taken to diminish them at 
all hazard and at all loss. 

It was now necessary to seek other expedients. None 
could be found except that of rendering this company a 
commercial one; this was, under a gentler name, a name 
vague and unpretending, to hand over to it the entire and 
exclusive commerce of the country. It may be imagined 
how such a resolution was received by the public, ex- 
asperated by the severe decree, prohibiting people, under 
heavy penalties, from having more than five hundred 
livres, in coin, in their possession, subjecting them to 
visits of inspection, and leaving them nothing but bank 
notes to pay for the commonest necessaries of daily life. 

(245) 


eae after the issue of this decree an edict was 
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Two things resulted: first, fury, which day by day was so 
embittered by the difficulty of obtaining money for daily 
subsistence, that it was a marvel all Paris did not revolt 
at once, and that the ¢meute was appeased; second, the 
Parliament, taking its stand upon this public emotion, 
held firm to the end in refusing to register the edict 
instituting the new company. 

On the 15th of July, the Chancellor showed in his own 
house the draught of the edict to deputies from the Par- 
liament, who remained with him until nine o’clock at 
night, without being persuaded. On the morrow, the 
16th, the edict was brought forward in the Regency Coun- 
cil. M. le Duc d’Orléans, sustained by M. le Duc, spoke 
well upon it, because he could not speak ill, however 
bad his theme. Nobody said a word, and all bowed their 
necks. It was resolved, in this manner, to send the edict 
to the Parliament on the morrow, the 17th of July. 

That same 17th of July, there was such a crowd in the 
morning, at the bank and in the neighboring streets, for 
the purpose of obtaining enough money to go to market 
with, that ten or twelve people were stifled. Three of 
the bodies were tumultuously carried to the Palais Royal, 
which the people, with loud cries, wished to enter. A 
detachment of the King’s guards at the Tuileries was 
promptly sent there. La Vrillitre and Le Blanc sepa- 
rately harangued the people. The lieutenant of police 
came; brigades of the watch were sent for. The dead 
bodies were afterward carried away, and by gentleness 
and cajoleries the people were at length dispersed. The 
detachment of the King’s guards returned to the Tuile- 
ries. By about ten o'clock in the morning, all being over, 
Law took it into his head to go to the Palais Royal. 
He received many imprecations as he passed through 
the streets. M. le Duc d’Orléans thought it would be 
well not to let him leave the Palais Royal, and gave him 
a lodging there. He sent back Law’s carriage, however, 
the windows of which were smashed on the way by the 
Stones thrown at them. Law’s house, too, was attacked, 
amid much breaking of windows. All this was known 
so late in our quarter of the Jacobins of the Saint Dom- 
inique, that when I arrived at the Palais Royal there 
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was not a vestige visible of any disturbance. M. le Duc 
@’Orléans, in the midst of a very small company, was 
very tranquil, and showed that you would not please him 
unless you were so also. I did not stop long, having 
nothing to do or say. 

This same morning the edict was carried to the Par- 
liament, which refused to register it, and sent a deputa- 
tion to M. le Duc d’Orléans with its reasons for this, at 
which the Regent was much vexed, The next morning 
an ordonnance of the King was pasted all over the town, 
prohibiting the people, under heavy penalties, to assemble, 
and announcing that in consequence of the disturbances 
which had taken place the previous day at the bank, 
that establishment would remain closed until further 
notice, and no more money would be paid by it. Luck 
supplied the place of prudence; for people knew not how 
they were going to live in the meanwhile, yet no fresh 
disturbance occurred—a fact which shows the goodness 
and obedience of the people, subjected to so many and 
to such strange trials. Troops, however, were collected 
at Charenton, who were at work upon the canal of Mon- 
targis: some regiments of cavalry and of dragoons were 
stationed at St. Denis, and the King’s regiment was 
posted upon the heights of Chaillot. Money was sent to 
Gonesse to induce the bakers to come as usual, and for 
fear they should refuse bank notes, like the Paris work- 
men and shopkeepers, nearly all of whom would no 
longer receive any paper, the regiment of the guards had 
orders to hold itself ready, and the musketeers to keep 
within their quarters, their horses saddled and bridled. 

As for the Parliament, M. le Duc d’Orléans determined 
to punish its disobedience by sending it to Blois. This 
resolution was carried in full council. The Regent hoped 
that the Parliamentary men, accustomed to the comfort 
of their Paris homes, and to the society there of their 
wives, children, and friends, would soon grow tired of 
being separated from them, and of the extra expense 
they would be put to, and would give in. I agreed to 
the project, although I saw, alas! that by this exile the 
Parliament would be punished, but would be neither 
conciliated nor tamed into submission. To make matters 
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worse, Blois was given up, and Pontoise was substituted 
for it! This latter town being close to Paris, the chas- 
tisement became ridiculous, showed the vacillating weak- 
ness of the Regent, and encouraged the Parliament to 
laugh at him. One thing was, however, well done. The 
resolution taken to banish the Parliament was kept so secret 
that that assembly had not the slightest knowledge of it. 

On Sunday, the 21st of July, squadrons of the guards, 
with officers at their head, took possession, at four o‘clock 
in the morning, of all the doors of the Palais de Justice. 
The musketeers seized at the same time upon the doors 
of the Grand Chamber, while others invested the house 
of the Chief President, who was in much fear during the 
first hour. Other musketeers went in parties of four to 
all the officers of the Parliament, and served them with 
the King’s order, commanding them to repair to Pontoise 
within twice twenty-four hours. All passed off very po- 
litely on both sides, so that there was not the slightest 
complaint: several members obeyed the same day and 
went to Pontoise. : 

Rather late in the evening M. le Duc d’Orléans sent 
to the Attorney-General 100,000 livres in coin, and as 
much in bank notes of 100 livres, and of ro livres to be 
given to those who should need them for the journey, 
but not as gifts. The Chief President was more brazen 
and more fortunate; he made so many promises and 
showed so much meanness, employed so much roguery, 
that abusing by these means the feebleness and easiness 
of the Regent, whom he laughed at, he obtained more 
than 100,000 écus for his expenses. The poor Prince gave 
him the money, under the rose, in two or three different 
payments, and permitted the Duc de Bouillon to lend 
him his house at Pontoise, completely furnished, and the 
garden of which, on the banks of the river, is admirable 
and immense, a masterpiece of its kind, and had been 
the delight of Cardinal Bouillon, being perhaps the only 
thing in France he regretted. With such fine assistance 
the Chief President—on bad terms with his companions, 
who had openly despised him for some time — perfectly 
made it up with them. He kept at Pontoise open table 
for the Parliament; all were every day at liberty to use 
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it if they liked, so that there were always several tables, all 
equally, delicately, and splendidly served. He sent, too, to 
those who asked for them, liquors, etc., as much as they 
could desire. Cooling drinks and fruits of all kinds were 
abundantly served every afternoon, and there were a 
number of little one and two-horse vehicles always ready 
for the ladies and old men who liked a drive, besides 
play tables in the apartments until supper time. The 
result of all this magnificence was, as I have said, that 
the Chief President completely reinstated himself in the 
good graces of his companions; but it was at the expense 
of the Regent, who was laughed at for his pains. A 
large number of the members of the Parliament did not 
go to Pontoise at all, but took advantage of the occasion 
to recreate themselves in the country. Only a few of 
the younger members mounted guard in the assembly, 
where nothing but the most trivial and make-believe 
business was conducted. Everything important was de- 
liberately neglected. Woe! to those, therefore, who had 
any trial on hand. The Parliament, in a word, did noth- 
ing but divert itself, leave all business untouched, and 
laugh at the Regent and the government. Banishment 
fo) Egptoise was a fine punishment! 

This banishment of the Parliament to Pontoise was fol- 
lowed by various financial operations and by several 
changes in the administrations. Des Forts had the gen- 
eral control of the finances and all authority, but without 
the name. The disordered state of the exchequer did not 
hinder M. le Duc d’Orléans from indulging in his strange 
liberalities to people without merit and without need, and 
not one of whom he could possibly care a straw for. He 
gave to Madame la Grande Duchess an augmentation of 
her pension of 50,000 livres; one of 8,000 livres to Tru- 
daine; one of 9,000 livres to Chateauneuf; one of 8,000 
livres to Bontems, chief valet de chambre of the King; 
one of 6,000 livres to the Maréchal de Montesquieu; one 
of 3,000 livres to Foucault; and one of 9,000 livres to the 
widow of the Duc d’Albemarle, secretly remarried to the 
son of Mahoni. 

All this time the public stockjobbing still continued on 
the Place Vendéme. The Mississippi had tempted every- 
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body. It was who should fill his pockets first with mil- 
lions, through M. le Duc d’Orléans and Law. The crowd 
was very great. One day the Maréchal de Villars tra- 
versed the Place Vendéme in a fine coach, loaded with 
pages and lackeys, to make way for which, the mob of 
stockjobbers had some difficulty. The Maréchal upon this 
harangued the people in his braggart manner from the 
carriage window, crying out against the iniquity of stock- 
jobbing, and the shame it cast upon all. Until this point 
he had been allowed to say on, but when he thought fit 
to add that his own hands were clean, and that he had 
never dabbled in shares, a voice uttered a cutting sar- 
casm, and all the crowd took up the word, at which the 
Maréchal, ashamed and confounded, despite his ordinary 
authority, buried himself in his carriage and finished his 
journey across the Place Vendéme at a gentle trot in the 
midst of a hue and cry, which followed him even beyond, 
and which diverted Paris at his expense for several days, 
nobody pitying him. 

At last it was found that this stockjobbing too much 
embarrassed the Place Vendéme and the public way; it 
was transferred, therefore, to the vast garden of the Hétel 
de Soissons. This was, in fact, its proper place. Law, 
who had remained at the Palais Royal some time, had 
returned to his own house, where he received many visits. 
The King several times went to see the troops that had 
been stationed near Paris; after this they were sent away 
again. ‘Those which had formed a little camp at Charen- 
ton, returned to Montargis to work at the canal making 
there. 

Law, for commercial reasons, had some time ago caused 
Marseilles to be made a free port. The consequence of 
this was that an abundance of vessels came there, espe- 
cially vessels from the Levant, and from want of pre- 
cautions the plague came also, lasted a long while, 
desolated the town, province, and the neighboring prov- 
inces. Thecare and precautions afterward taken restrained 
it as much as possible, but did not hinder it from lasting a 
long time, or from creating frightful disorders. These 
details are so well known that they can be dispensed 
with here. 
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I have a few more words to say of Law and of his 
Mississippi. The bubble finally burst at the end of the 
year 1720. Law, who had no more resources, being 
obliged secretly to depart from the realm, was sacrificed 
to the public. His flight was known only through the 
eldest son of Argenson, intendant at Maubeuge, who had 
the stupidity to arrest him. The courier he dispatched 
with the news was immediately sent back, with a strong 
reprimand for not having deferred to the passport with 
which Law had been furnished by the Regent. The 
financier was with his son, and they both went to Brus- 
sels where the Marquis de Prié, governor of the Imperial 
Low Countries, received them very well, and entertained 
them. Law did not stop long, gained Liége and Ger- 
many, where he offered his talents to several princes, 
who all thanked him; nothing more. After having thus 
roamed, he passed through the Tyrol, visited several 
Italian courts, not one of which would have him, and at 
last retired to Venice. This republic, however, did not 
employ him. His wife and daughter followed him some 
time after. I don’t know what became of them or of 
the son. 

Law was a Scotchman; of very doubtful birth; tall 
and well made; of agreeable face and aspect; gallant, 
and on very good terms with the ladies of all the countries 
he had traveled in. His wife was not his wife; she 
was of a good English family and well connected; had 
followed Law for love; had had a son and daughter by 
him, passed for his wife, and bore his name without be- 
ing married to him. This was suspected toward the end; 
after his departure it became certain. She had one eye 
and the top of one cheek covered by an ugly stain as of 
wine; otherwise she was well made, proud, impertinent 
in her conversation and in her manners, receiving com- 
pliments, giving next to none, paying but few visits, 
these rare and selected, and exercising authority in her 
household. I know not whether her credit over her husband 
was great; but he appeared full of regard, of care, and 
of respect for her; at the time of their departure they 
were each about fifty and fifty-five years old. Law had 
made many acquisitions of all kinds and still more debts, 
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so that this tangle is not yet unraveled by the com- 
mittee of the Council appointed to arrange his affairs with 
his creditors. I have said elsewhere, and I repeat it 
here, that there was neither avarice nor roguery in his 
composition. He was a gentle, good, respectable man, 
whom excess of credit and fortune had not spoiled, 
and whose deportment, equipages, table, and furniture 
could not scandalize anyone. He suffered with singular 
patience and constancy all the vexations, excited by his 
operations, until toward the last, when, finding himself 
short of means and wishing to meet his difficulty he be- 
came quick and bad tempered, and his replies were often 
ill-measured. He was a man of system, of calculation, 
of comparison, well and profoundly instructed in these 
things, and without ever cheating, had everywhere 
gained at play by dint of understanding — which seems to 
me incredible —the combinations of cards. 

His bank, as I have elsewhere said, was an excellent thing 
for a republic, or for a country like England, where 
finance is as in a republic. His Mississippi he was the 
dupe of, and believed with good faith he should make 
great and rich establishments in America. He reasoned 
like an Englishman, and did not know how opposed to 
commerce and to such establishments are the frivolity of 
the (French) nation, its inexperience, its avidity to enrich 
itself at once, the inconvenience of a despotic govern- 
ment, which meddles with everything which has little 
or no consistency, and in which what one minister does 
is always destroyed by his successor. 

Law’s proscription of specie, then of jewels, so as to 
have only paper in France, is a system I have never 
comprehended, nor has anybody, I fancy, during all the 
ages which have elapsed since that in which Abraham, 
after losing Sarah bought, for ready money, a sepulcher 
for her and for her children. But Law was a man of 
system, and of system so deep, that nobody ever could 
get to the bottom of it, though he spoke easily, well 
and clearly, but with a good deal of English in his 
French. 

He remained several years at Venice, upon very scanty 
means, and died there a Catholic, having lived decently, 
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but very humbly, wisely, and modest, and received with 
piety the last Sacraments of the Church. 

Thus terminates all I have to say of Law. But a pain- 
ful truth remains. I have to speak of the woeful disorder 
in the finances which his system led to,—disorder which 
was not fully known until after his departure from France. 
Then people saw, at last, where all the golden schemes 
that had flooded upon popular credulity, had borne us; 
—not to the smiling and fertile shores of Prosperity and 
Confidence, as may be imagined; but to the bleak rocks 
and dangerous sands of Ruin and Mistrust, where dull 
clouds obscure the sky, and where there is no protection 
against the storm. 


CHAP TE RAR LE: 


Council on the Finances— Departure of Law—A Strange Dialogue 
—M. le Duc and the Regent—Crimes Imputed to Law During 
His Absence — Schemes Proposed —End of the Council. 


XW Jot long after the flight of Law, that is to say, on 

Sunday, the 24th of January, of the new year, 

1721, a Council was held at the Tuileries, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, principally for the purpose of 
examining the state of the finances and of Law’s Bank 
and India Company. It was, in fact, high time to do 
something to diminish the overgrown disorder and con- 
fusion everywhere reigning. For some time there had 
been complete stagnation in all financial matters; the 
credit of the King had step by step diminished, private 
fortune had become more and more uncertain. The bag 
was at last empty, the cards were cast aside, the last 
trick was played. The administration of the finances 
had passed into the hands of La Houssaye, and his first 
act was to call the attention of the Regency Council to 
the position of the bank and the company. We were 
prepared to hear that things were in a very bad state, 
but we were scarcely prepared to find that they so 
closely resembled utter ruin and bankruptcy. 

I need not relate all that passed at this Council; the 
substance of it is enough. From the statement there of 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, it appeared that Law had issued 
I,200,000,000 livres of bank notes more than he ought to 
have issued. The first 600,000,000 livres had not done 
much harm, because they had been kept locked up in 
the bank; but after the 22d of May, another issue of 
600,000,000 had taken place, and been circulated among 
the public, without the knowledge of the Regent, with- 
out the authorization of any decree. “For this,” said M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, “Law deserved to be hanged, but 
under the circumstances of the case, I drew him from 
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his embarrassment, by an antedated decree, ordering the 
issue of this quantity of notes.” 

Thereupon M. le Duc said to the Regent, “But, Mon- 
sieur, why, knowing this did you allow him to leave 
the realm? ” 

“It was you who furnished him with the means to do 
so,” replied M. le Duc d’Orléans. 

“T never asked you to allow him to quit the country,” 
rejoined M. le Duc. 

“But,” insisted the Regent, “it was you yourself, who 
sent him his passports.” 

“WThatis.true;”"*replied /M. te: Duc, “but itwas- you 
who gave them to me to send to him; but I never asked 
you for them, or to let him leave the realm. I know 
that I have.the credit for it among the public, and I 
am glad of this opportunity to explain here the facts of 
the case. I was against the proposition for sending M. 
Law to the Bastille, or to any other prison, because I 
believed it was not to your interest to sanction this, 
after having made use of him as you had; but I never 
asked you to let him leave the realm, and I beg you, 
Monsieur, in presence of the King, and before all these 
gentlemen, to say if I ever did.” 

“'Tis true,” replied the Regent, “you never asked me; 
I allowed him to go, because I thought his presence in 
France would injure public credit, and the operations of 
the public.” 

“So far was I from asking you,” said M. le Duc, “ that 
if you had done me the honor to demand my opinion, I 
should have advised you to take good care not to let him 
depart from the country.” 

This strange conversation, which roused our astonish- 
ment to an incredible point, and which was sustained 
with so much outspoken freedom by M. le Duc, de- 
mands a word or two of explanation. 

M. le Duc was one of those who, without spending a 
farthing, had drawn millions from Law’s notes and shares. 
He had had large allotments of the latter, and now that 
they had become utterly valueless he had been obliged 
to make the best of a bad bargain, by voluntarily giving 
them up, in order to lighten the real responsibilities of 
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the Company. This he had done at the commencement 
of the Council, M. le Prince de Conti also. But let me 
explain at greater length. 

The 22d of May, the day of the decree, was the period 
at which commenced the final decay of the Company, 
and of the bank, and the extinction of all confidence by 
the sad discovery that there was no longer any money 
wherewith to pay the bank notes, they being so prodi- 
giously in excess of the coin. After this, each step had 
been but a stumble; each operation a very feeble pallia- 
tion. Days and weeks had been gained, obscurity had 
been allowed to give more chance, solely from fear of 
disclosing the true and terrible state of affairs, and extent 
of the public ruin. Law could not wash his hands of 
all this before the world; he could not avoid passing for 
the inventor and instrument, and he would have run 
great risk at the moment when all was unveiled. M. le 
Duc d’Orléans who, to satisfy his own prodigality, and 
the prodigious avidity of his friends, had compelled Law 
to issue so many millions of livres of notes more than 
he had any means of paying, and who had thus precip- 
itated him into the abyss, could not let him run the 
chance of perishing, still less to save him, could he pro- 
claim himself the real criminal. It was to extricate him- 
self from this embarrassment that he made Law leave 
the country, when he saw that the monstrous deceit 
could no longer be hidden. 

This manifestation, which so strongly interested the 
shareholders, and the holders of bank notes, especially 
those who had received shares or notes as favors due to 
their authority, and who could show no other title to 
them, threw everyone into despair. The most important 
holders, such as the Princes of the blood, and others, 
whose profits had been immense, had by force or industry 
delayed this manifestation as long as possible. As they 
knew the real state of affairs, they felt that the moment 
all the world knew it also, their gains would cease, and 
their paper become worthless,—that paper from which 
they had drawn so much, and which had not cost them 
a farthing! This is what induced M. le Duc d’Orléans to 
hide from them the day of this manifestation, so as to avoid 
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being importuned by them; and by a surprise, to take from 
them the power of preparing any opposition to the meas- 
ures it was proposed to carry out. M. le Duc, when he 
learned this, flew into a fury, and hence the strange scene 
between him and M. le Duc d’Orléans, which scandal- 
ized and terrified everybody in the Conacil. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans, who, from taste, and afterward 
from necessity, lived upon schemes and fice, thought 
he had done marvels in saddling M. le Duc with the 
passport of Law. He wished to lay the blame of Law’s 
departure upon M. le Duc; but as I have shown, he was 
defeated by his own weapons. He had to do with a man 
as sharp as himself. M. le Duc, who knew he had 
nothing to fear, would not allow it to be supposed that 
he had sanctioned the flight of the financier. That was 
why he pressed M. le Duc. d’Orléans so pitilessly, and 
forced him to admit that he had never asked him to al- 
low Law to leave the country. 

The great and terrible fact brought out by this Coun- 
cil was, that Law, without the knowledge or authority 
of the Regent, had issued and disseminated among the 
public 600,000,000 livres of notes; and not only without 
being authorized by any edict, but contrary to express 
prohibition. But when the Regent announced this, who 
did he suppose would credit it? Who could believe that 
Law would have had the hardihood to issue notes at this 
rate without the sanction and approbation of his master? 

However, to leave once and for all these unpleasant 
matters, let me say what was resolved upon by way of 
remedy to the embarrassments discovered to exist. The 
junction of the India Company with the bank, which had 
taken place during the previous February, had led to 
transactions which made the former debtor to the latter 
to an immense amount. But the bank being a govern- 
mental establishment, the King became thus the creditor 
of the Company. It was decreed, in fact, that the Com- 
pany should be considered as debtor to the King. It 
was decided, however, that other debtors should receive 
first attention. Many private people had invested their 
money in the ghares of the Company. It was not thought 
just that by the debt of the Company to the King, these 
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people should be ruined; or, on the other hand, that 
those who had left the Company in good time, who had 
converted their shares into notes, or who had bought 
them at a low price in the market, should profit by the 
misfortune of the bona fide shareholders. Accordingly, . 
commissioners, it was decided, were to be named, to 
liquidate all these papers and parchments, and annul 
those which did not proceed from real purchases. 

M. le Duc said, upon this, “There are at least eighty 
thousand families, the whole of whose wealth consists of 
these effects; how are they to live during this liquida- 
tion ? 

La Houssaye replied, that so many commissioners could 
be named, that the work would soon be done. 

And so the Council ended. 

But I must, perforce, retrace my steps at this point to 
many other matters, which I have left far behind me in 
going on at once to the end of this financial labyrinth. 
And first let me tell what happened to that monstrous 
personage, Alberoni, how he fell from the lofty pinnacle 
of power on which he had placed himself, and lost all 
consideration and all importance in the fall. The story 
is mightily curious and instructive. 


CAA? Ti REX KOVAL 


Character of Alberoni— His Grand Projects — Plots against Him — The 
Queen’s Nurse — The Scheme against the Cardinal—His Fall — 
Theft of a Will— Reception in Italy — His Adventures There. 


LBERONI had made himself detested by all Europe,— 
for all Europe, in one way or another, was the 
victim of his crimes. He was detested as the ab- 

solute master of Spain, whose guides were perfidy, 
ambition, personal interest, views always oblique, often. 
caprice, sometimes madness; and whose selfish desires, 
varied and diversified according to the fantasy of the 
moment, were hidden under schemes always uncertain, 
and oftentimes of impossible execution. Accustomed to 
keep the King and Queen of Spain in chains, and in the 
narrowest and obscurest prison, where he allowed them 
to communicate with no one, and made them see, feel, 
and breathe through him, and blindly obey his every 
wish; he caused all Spain to tremble, and had annihilated 
all power there, except his own, by the most violent acts, 
constraining himself in no way, despising his master and 
his mistress, whose will and whose authority he had 
utterly absorbed. He braved successively all the powers 
of Europe, and aspired to nothing less than to deceive 
them all, then to govern them, making them serve all 
his ends; and seeing at last his cunning exhausted, tried 
to execute alone, and without allies, the plan he had 
formed. i 

This plan was nothing less than to take away from 
the Emperor all that the peace of Utrecht had left him 
in Italy; all that the Spanish house of Austria had pos- 
sessed there; to dominate the Pope and the King of 
Sicily; to deprive the Emperor of the help of France 
and England, by exciting the first against the Regent 
through the schemes of the ambassador Cellamare and 
the Duc du Maine; and by sending King James to Eng- 
land, by the aid of the North, so as to keep King George 
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occupied with a civil war. In the end he wished to 
profit by all these disorders, by transporting into Italy 
(which his cardinalship made him regard as a safe asylum 
against all reverses) the immense treasures he had pil- 
laged and collected in Spain, under pretext of sending 
the sums necessary to sustain the war, and the conquests 
he intended to make; and this last project was, perhaps, 
the motive power of all the rest. The madness of these 
schemes, and his obstinacy in clinging to them, were not 
discovered until afterward. The astonishment then was 
great indeed, upon discovering the poverty of the re- 
source with which he thought himself capable of carry- 
ing out these wild projects. Yet he had made such 
prodigious preparations for war, that he had entirely 
exhausted the country without rendering it able for a 
moment to oppose the powers of Europe. 

Alberoni, abhorred in Spain as a cruel tyrant, in France, 
in England, in Rome, and by the Emperor as an im. 
placable and personal enemy, did not seem to have the 
slightest uneasiness. Yet he might have had some, and 
with good cause, at the very moment when he fancied 
himself most powerful and most secure. 

The Regent and the Abbé Dubois, who, for a long 
time had only too many reasons to regard Alberoni as 
their personal enemy, were unceasingly occupied in 
silently plotting his fall; they believed the present moment 
favorable, and did not fail to profit by it. How they did 
so is a curious fact, which, to my great regret, has 
never reached me. M. le Duc d’Orléans survived Dubois 
such a few months that many things I should have liked 
to have gained information upon, I had not the time to 
ask him about; and this was one. All I know is, that 
what Alberoni always dreaded, at last happened to him. 
He-trembled at every one no matter of how little impor- 
tance, who arrived from Parma (the Queen of Spain, it 
has not been forgotten, was of that Duchy); he omitted 
nothing by the aid of the Duke of Parma, and by 
other means, to hinder the Parmesans from coming to 
Madrid; and was in terror of the few of those whose 
journey he could not hinder, and whose dismissal he could 
not obtain. 
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Among these few people there was nobody he feared so 
much as the Queen’s nurse, whom he drew up with a 
round turn occasionally, so to speak, but less from policy 
than ill temper. This nurse, who was a rough country 
woman of Parma, was named Donna Piscatori Laura. 
She had arrived in Spain some years after the Queen, 
who had always liked her, and who made her, shortly 
after her arrival, her assofeta, that is tosay, her chief 
Jemme de chambre, an office more considerable in Spain 
than with us. Laura had brought her husband with her, 
a peasant in every way, seen and known by nobody; but 
Laura had intelligence, shrewdness, cleverness, and am- 
bitious views, in spite of the external vulgarity of her 
manners, which she had preserved, either from habit or 
from policy, to make herself less suspected. Like all 
persons of this extraction, she was thoroughly selfish. 
She was not unaware how impatiently Alberoni endured 
her presence, and feared her favor with the Queen, 
whom he wished to possess alone; and more sensible 
to the gentle taps she from time to time received from 
him, than to his ordinary attentions, she looked upon him 
simply as avery formidable enemy, who kept her within 
very narrow limits, who hindered her from profiting by 
the favor of the Queen, and whose design was to send 
her back to Parma, and to leave nothing undone until 
he had carried it out. 

This is all the information I have ever been able to 
obtain. The probability, is that Donna Laura was gained 
by the money of the Regent and the intrigues of 
Dubois; and that she succeeded in convincing the Queen 
of Spain, that Alberoni was a minister who had ruined 
the country, who was the sole obstacle in the way of 
peace, and who had sacrificed everything and everybody 
to his personal views, their Catholic Majesties included. 
However, as I relate only what I know, I shall be very 
brief upon this interesting event. 

Laura succeeded. Alberoni, at the moment he least 
expected it, received a note from the King of Spain 
ordering him to withdraw at once, without’ attempting to 
see him or the Queen, or to write to them; and to leave 
Spain in twice twenty-four hours! An officer of the 
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guards was to accompany him until his departure. How 
this overruling order was received, and what the Cardinal 
did, I know not; I only know that he obeyed it and took 
the road for Aragon. So few precautions had been 
taken, that he carried off an immense number of papers, 
money, and jewels; and it was not until a few days had 
elapsed, that the King of Spain was informed that the 
original will of Charles II. could not be found. It was 
at once supposed that Alberoni had carried away this 
precious document (by which Charles II. named Phillippe 
V. King of Spain), in order to offer it, perhaps, to the 
Emperor, so as to gain his favor and good graces. Al- 
beroni was stopped. It was not without trouble, the most 
terrible menaces, and loud cries from him, that he sur- 
rendered the testament, and some other important papers 
which it was perceived were missing. The terror he had 
inspired was so profound, that, until this moment, no one 
had dared to show his joy, or to speak, though the tyrant 
was gone. But this event reassured everyone against 
his return, and the result was an unexampled overflow of 
delight, of imprecations, and of reports against him, to 
the King and Queen, of the most public occurrences 
(which they alone were ignorant of) and of private mis- 
deeds, which it was no longer thought necessary to hide. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans did not restrain his joy, still less 
the Abbé Dubois; it was their work which had overthrown 
their personal enemy; with him fell the wall of separa- 
tion, so firmly erected by Alberoni between the Regent 
and the King of Spain; and (at the same time) the sole 
obstacle against peace. This last reason caused joy to 
burst out in Italy, in Vienna, in London; and peace be- 
tween France and Spain soon resulted. 

The allied princes felicitated themselves on what had 
happened; even the Dutch were ravished to be delivered 
of a minister so double dealing, so impetuous, so power- 
ful. M. le Duc d’Orléans dispatched the Chevalier de 
Morcieu, a very skillful and intelligent man, and cer- 
tainly in the hands of the Abbé Dubois, to the extreme 
confines of the frontiers to wait for Alberoni, accom- 
panying him until the moment of his embarkation in 
Provence for Italy; with orders never to lose sight of 
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him, to make him avoid the large towns and principal 
places as much as possible; to suffer no honors to be 
rendered to him; above all, to hinder him from communi- 
cating with anybody, or anybody with him; in a word, 
to conduct him civilly, like a prisoner under guard. 

Morcieu executed to the letter this disagreeable com- 
mission, all the more necessary, because, entirely dis- 
graced as was Alberoni, everything was to be forced 
from him while traversing a great part of France, where 
all who were averse to the Regent might have recourse 
to him. Therefore it was not without good reason that 
every kind of liberty was denied him. 

It may be imagined what was suffered by a man so 
impetuous, and so accustomed to unlimited power; but 
he succeeded in accommodating himself to such a great 
and sudden change of condition; in maintaining his self- 
possession; in subjecting himself to no refusals; in being 
sage and measured in his manners; very reserved in 
speech, with an air as though he cared for nothing; and 
in adapting himself to everything without questions, 
without pretension, without complaining, dissimulating 
everything, and untiringly pretending to regard Morcieu 
as an accompaniment of honor. He received, then, no 
sort of civility on the part of the Regent, of Dubois, or 
of anybody; and performed the day’s journeys, arranged 
by Morcieu, without stopping, almost without suite, un- 
til he arrived on the shores of the Mediterranean, where 
he immediately embarked and passed to the Genoa coast.: 

Alberoni, delivered of his Argus, and arrived in Italy, 
found himself in another trouble by the anger of the 
Emperor, who would suffer him nowhere, and by the 
indignation of the Court of Rome, which prevailed, on 
this occasion, over respect for the purple. Alberoni for 
a long time was forced to keep out of the way, hidden 
and a fugitive, and was not able to approach Rome until 
the death of the Pope. The remainder of the life of this 
most extraordinary man is not a subject for these “Mem- 
oirs.” But what ought not to be forgotten is the last 
mark of rage, despair, and madness that he gave in 
traversing France. He wrote to M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
offering to supply him with the means of making a most 
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dangerous war against Spain; and at Marseilles, ready to 
embark, he again wrote to reiterate the same offers, and 
press them on the Regent. 

I cannot refrain from commenting here upon the 
blindness of allowing ecclesiastics to meddle with public 
affairs; above all, cardinals, whose special privilege is 
impunity from everything most infamous and most de- 
grading. Ingratitude, infidelity, revolt, felony, inde- 
pendence, are the chief characteristics of these eminent 
criminals. 

Of Alberoni’s latter days I will say but a few words. 

At the death of Clement XI., legal proceedings that 
had been taken to deprive Alberoni of his cardinalship, 
came to an end. Wandering and hidden in Italy, he was 
summoned to attend a conclave for the purpose of elect- 
ing a new Pope. Alberoni was the opprobrium of the 
sacred college; proceedings, as I have said, were in 
progress to deprive him of his cardinalship. The King 
and Queen of Spain evidently stimulated those proceed- 
ings, the Pope just dead had opposed him; but the car- 
dinals would not agree to his disgrace; they would not 
consent to strip him of his dignity. The example would 
have been too dangerous. That a cardinal, prince, or 
great nobleman, should surrender his hat in order to 
marry, the store of his house demands it; well and good; 
but to see a cardinal deprive himself of his hat by way 
of penitence, is what his brethren will not endure. A 
cardinal may be poisoned, stabbed, got rid of altogether, 
but lose his dignity he never can. Rome must be infal- 
lible, or she is nothing. 

It was decided, that if, at the election of the new Pope, 
Alberoni were not admitted to take part in the proceed- 
ings, he always might protest against them, and declare 
them irregular. Therefore he was, as I have said, ad- 
mitted to the conclave. He arrived in Rome with dis- 
play, in his own coach, and was received in the conclave 
with the same honors as all the other cardinals, and per- 
formed all the duties of his position. 

A few days after the election, he absented himself from 
Rome, as though to see whether proceedings would be 
continued against him. But they fell of themselves. The 
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new Pope had no interest in them. The cardinals wished 
only for silence. Spain felt at last the inutility of her 
cries. Dubois was én favor of throwing a veil over his 
former crimes, so that, after a short absence, Alberoni 
hired in Rome a magnificent palace, and returned there 
for good, with the attendance, expense, and display his 
Spanish spoils supplied. He found himself face to face 
with the Cardinal Giudice, and with Madame des Ursins. 
The three formed a rare triangle, which caused many a 
singular scene in Rome. After seeing them both die, 
Alberoni became legate at Ferrara, continued there a 
long time, little esteemed at Rome, where he is now 
living, sound in mind and body, and eighty-six years of 
age. 


CHAPTER 5 xXix) 


Meetings of the Council— A Kitten—The Archbishopric of Cambrai 
— Scandalous Conduct of Dubois— The Consecration —I Persuade 
the Regent Not to Go— He Promises Not — Breaks His Word — Ma- 
dame de Parabére— The Ceremony — Story of the Comte de Horn. 


HE King attended the Royal Council for the first time 
ali on Sunday, the 18th of February, 1720. He said 
nothing while there, or on going away, excepting 
that when M. le Duc d’Orléans, who feared he might 
grow weary of the proceedings, proposed to him to leave, 
he said he would stop tothe end. After this he did not 
come always, but often, invariably remaining to the last, 
without moving or speaking. His presence changed 
nothing in the order of our arrangements, because his 
armchair was always there, alone, at the end of the table, 
and M. le Duc d’Orléans, whether his Majesty came or 
not, had but a “stool” similar to those we all sat upon. 
Step by step this Council had been so much increased, 
that now, by the entry of the Duc de Berwick, it num- 
bered sixteen members! To say truth, we were far too 
many, and we had several among us who would have been 
much better away. I had tried, but in vain, to make the 
Regent see this. He did see it at last, but it was too 
late; and meanwhile we were, as I have stated, sixteen 
in the Council. I remember that one day, when the King 
came, a kitten followed him, and some time after jumped 
upon him, and thence upon the table, where it began to 
walk; the Duc de Noailles immediately crying out, be- 
cause he did not like cats. M. le Duc d’Orléans wished 
to drive the animal away. I smiled, and said, “Oh, leave 
the kitten alone, it will make the seventeenth.” 

M. le Duc d’Orléans burst out laughing at this, and 
looked at the company, who laughed also, the King as 
well. His Majesty briefly spoke of it to me on the mor- 
row, as though appreciating the joke, which, by the way, 
immediately ran over all Paris. 
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The Abbé Dubois still maintained his pernicious in- 
fluence over the Regent, and still looked forward to a 
cardinalship as the reward of his scheming, his baseness, 
and his perfidy. In the meantime, the Archbishopric of 
Cambrai became vacant (by the death, at Rome, of the 
Cardinal Trémoille). That is to say, the richest arch- 
bishopric, and one of the best posts in the Church. The 
Abbé Dubois was only tonsured; 150,000 livres a year 
tempted him, and perhaps this position, from which he 
could more easily elevate himself to the cardinalship. 
Impudent as he might be, powerful as might be the em- 
pire he had acquired over his master, he was much 
embarrassed, and masked his effrontery under a trick. 
He said to M. le Duc d’Orléans, he had a pleasant dream; 
and related to him that he had dreamed he was Arch- 
bishop of Cambrai! The Regent, who smelt the rat, 
turned on his heel, and said nothing. Dubois, more and 
more embarrassed, stammered, and paraphrased his dream; 
then, reassuring himself by an effort, asked, in an off- 
hand manner, why he should not obtain it, his Royal 
Highness, by his will alone, being able thus to make his 
fortune. | 

M. le Duc d’Orléans was indignant, even terrified, little 
scrupulous as he might be as to the choice of bishops, 
and in a tone of contempt replied to Dubois, “What, you 
Archbishop of Cambrai!” making him thus feel his low 
origin, and still more the debauchery and scandal of his 
life. Dubois was, however, too far advanced to stop on 
the road, and cited examples; unfortunately these were 
only too many. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans, less touched by such bad reason- 
ing than embarrassed how to resist the ardor of a man, 
whom for a long time he had not dared to contradict, 
tried to get out of the difficulty, by saying, “But you 
being such a scoundrel, where will you find another to 
consecrate you?” 

“Oh, if it’s only that!” exclaimed Dubois, “the thing is 
done. I know very well who will consecrate me; he is 
not far from here.” 

“And who the devil is he who will dare to do so?” 
asked the Regent. 
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“Would you like to know?” replied the Abbé, “and 
does the matter rest only upon that?” 

“Well, who?” said the Regent. 

“Your chief chaplain,” replied Dubois, “who is close at 
hand. Nothing will please him better; I will run and 
speak to him.” 

And thereupon he embraces the knees of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans (who, caught thus in his own trap, had not 
the strength to refuse), runs to the Bishop of Nantes, 
says that he is to have Cambrai, begs the Bishop to 
consecrate him, receives his promise to do so, returns, 
wheels round, tells M. le Duc d’Orléans, that his chief 
chaplain has agreed to the consecration; thanks, praises, 
admires the Regent, fixes more and more firmly the 
office by regarding it as settled, and by persuading M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, who dares not say no; and in this 
manner was Dubois made Archbishop of Cambrai. 

The extreme scandal of this nomination caused a strange 
stir. Impudent as was the Abbé Dubois, he was ex- 
tremely embarrassed; and M. le Duc d’Orléans so much 
ashamed, that it was soon remarked he was humbled if 
you spoke to him on the subject. The next question 
was, from whom Dubois was to receive holy orders? 
The Cardinal de Noailles was applied to, but he stoutly 
refused to assist in any way. It may be imagined what 
an affront this was to Dubois. He never in his life par- 
doned the Cardinal, who was nevertheless universally 
applauded for his refusal. But the Abbé Dubois was 
not a man to be daunted by an ordinary obstacle; he 
turned his glances elsewhere, and soon went through all 
the formalities necessary. 

The very day he took orders there was a Regency 
Council at the old Louvre, because the measles, which 
were then very prevalent, even in the Palais Royal, 
hindered us from meeting as usual in the Tuileries. A 
Regency Council without the Abbé Dubois present was a 
thing to marvel at, and yet his arrival to-day caused 
even more surprise than his absence would have caused. 
But he was not a man to waste his time in thanksgiv- 
ing for what had just happened to him, This was a 
new scandal, which revived and aggravated the first. 
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Everybody had arrived in the cabinet of the Council, M. 
le Duc d’Orléans also; we were scattered about and 
standing. I was in a corner of the lower end, when I 
saw Dubois enter in a stout coat, with his ordinary 
bearing. We did not expect him on such a day, and 
naturally enough cried out surprised. M. le Prince de 
Conti, with his father’s sneering manner, spoke to the 
Abbé Dubois, on his appearence among us on the very 
day of taking orders, and expressed his surprise at it 
with the most pathetic malignity imaginable. 

Dubois, who had not had time to reply one word, let 
him say to the end; then coldly observed, that if he had 
been a little more familiar with ancient history, he would 
not have found what astonished him very strange, since 
he (the Abbé) had only followed the example of Saint 
Ambrose, whose ordination he began to relate. I did 
not wait for his recital; at the mere mention of Saint 
Ambrose I flew to the other end of the room, horror- 
struck at the comparison Dubois had just made, and fear- 
ing lest I should be tempted to say to him, that the 
ordination of Saint Ambrose had been forced upon him 
in spite of his resistance. This impious citation of Saint 
Ambrose ran all over the town with the effect that may 
be imagined. The nomination and this ordination took 
place toward the end of February. 

I will finish at once all that relates to this matter, so 
as not to separate it, or have to return to it. Dubois had 
his bulls at the commencement of May, and the consecra- 
tion was fixed for Sunday, the 9th of June. All Paris and 
the Court were invited to it, myself excepted. I was on 
bad terms with Dubois, because I in no way spared him 
when with M. le Duc d’Orléans. He on his side, fearing 
the power I had over the Regent, the liberty I enjoyed 
with him, and the freedom with which I spoke to him, 
did as much as he could to injure me, and to weaken the 
confidence of M. le Duc d’Orléans in me. Dubois and I 
continued, nevertheless, to be on good terms with each 
other in appearance, but it was in appearance only. 

The consecration was to be magnificent, and M. le Duc 
d’Orléans was to be present atit. If the nomination and 
the ordination of the Abbé Dubois had caused much stir, 
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scandal and horror, the superb preparations for the con- 
secration caused even more. Great was the indignation 
against M. le Duc d’Orléans. I went, therefore, to him 
the evening before this strange ceremony was to take 
place, to beg him not to attend it. I represented to him 
that the nomination and ordination of the Abbé Dubois 
had created the most frightful effect upon the public, 
and that the consecration of a man of such low extrac- 
tion, and whose manners and mode of life were so no- 
torious, would create more. I added, that if he attended 
this ceremony, people would say that it was simply for the 
purpose of mocking God and insulting his Church; that 
the effect of this would be terrible, and always much to 
be feared; and that people would say the Abbé Dubois 
abused the mastery he had over him, and that this new 
evidence of dependence would draw down upon him 
hatred, disdain, and shame, the results of which were to 
be dreaded. I concluded by saying, that I spoke to him 
as his disinterested servitor; that his absence or his pres- 
ence at this consecration would change in nothing the 
fortune of the Abbé Dubois, who would be Archbishop 
of Cambrai all the same without prostituting his master 
in the eyes of all France, and of all Europe, by com- 
pelling him to be guilty of a measure to which it would 
be seen he had been urged by force. I conjured him 
not to go; and to show him on what terms I was with 
the Abbé Dubois, I explained to him I was the sole man 
of rank he had not invited to his consecration; but that, 
notwithstanding this circumstance, if he would give me 
his word that he would not go, I on my side would 
agree to go, though my horror at doing so would be 
very great. 

My discourse, pronounced with warmth and developed 
with freedom, was listened to from beginning to end. 
I was surprised to hear the Regent say I was right, but: 
I opened my eyes very wide when he embraced me, said 
that I spoke like a true friend, and that he would give 
me his word, and stick to it, he would not go. We 
parted upon this, I strengthening him in his resolution, 
promising anew I would go, and he thanking me for this. 
effort. He showed no impatience, no desire that I should. 
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go; for I knew him well, and I examined him to the 
very bottom of his soul, and quitted him much pleased 
at having turned him from a measure so disgraceful and 
so extraordinary. Who could have guessed that he would 
not keep his word? But so it happened. 

Although as I have said I felt sure of him, yet the 
extreme weakness of this Prince, and the empire the 
Abbé Dubois had acquired over him, induced me to be 
quite certain of him before going to the consecration. 
I sent therefore the next morning to the Palais Royal to 
inquire after M. le Duc d’ Orléans, keeping my carriage 
all ready for a start.. But I was much confused, accus- 
tomed as I might be to his miserable vacillation, to hear 
from the person I had sent, that he had just seen the Re- 
gent jump into his coach, surrounded by all the pomp 
usual on grand occasions, and set out for the consecration. 
I had my horses put up at once, and locked myself into 
my cabinet. 

A day or two after I learned from a friend of Madame 
de Parabére, then the reigning Sultana, but not a faith- 
ful one, that M. le Duc d’Orléans had been with her the 
previous night, and had spoken to her in praise of me, 
saying he would not go to the ceremony, and that he 
was very grateful to me for having dissuaded him from 
going. La Parabére praised me, admitted I was right, 
but her conclusion was that he would go. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans, surprised, said to her she was 
then mad. 

“Be it so,” she replied, “but you will go.” 

“But I tell you I will not go,” he rejoined. 

“Yes, yes, I tell you,” said she; “you will go.” 

“But,” replied he, “this is admirable. You say M. de 
Saint-Simon is quite right, why then should I go?” 

“Because I wish it,” said she. 

“Very good,” replied he, “and why do you wish I 
should go—what madness is this?” 

“J wish it because , said she. 

“Oh, because,” replied he, “that’s no reason; say why 
you wish it.” 

(After some dispute) “You obstinately desire then to 
know? Are you not aware that the Abbé Dubois and I 
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quarreled four days ago, and that we have not yet made 
it up. He mixes in everything. He will know that you 
have been with me to-night. If to-morrow you do not 
go to his consecration, he will not fail to believe it is I 
who have hindered you; nothing will take this idea out 
of his head; he will never pardon me; he will undermine 
in a hundred ways my credit with you, and finish by 
embroiling us. But I don’t wish such a thing to happen, 
and for that reason you must go to his consecration, al- 
though M. de Saint-Simon is right.” 

Thereupon ensued a feeble debate, then resolution 
and promise to go, which was very faithfully kept. 

As for me I could only deplore the feebleness of the 
Regent, to whom I never afterward spoke of this con- 
secration, or he to me; but he was very much ashamed of 
himself, and much embarrassed with me afterward. 
I do not know whether he carried his weakness so far 
as to tell Dubois what I had said to hinder him from 
going to the ceremony, or whether the Abbé was told by 
La Parabére, who thought thus to take credit to herself 
for having changed the determination of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, and to show her credit over him. But Dubois 
was perfectly informed of it, and never pardoned me. 

The Val de Grace was chosen for the consecration as 
being a royal monastery, the most magnificent in Paris, 
and the most singular church. It was superbly decorated; 
all France was invited, and nobody dared to stop away 
or be out of sight during the whole ceremony. 

There were tribunes with blinds prepared for the 
ambassadors and Protestant ministers. There was another 
more magnificent for M. le Duc d’Orléans and M. le Duc 
de Chartres, whom he took there. There were places 
for the ladies, and as M. le Duc d’Orléans entered by the 
monastery, and his tribune was within, it was open to 
all comers, so that outside and inside were filled with 
refreshments of all kinds, which officers distributed in 
profusion. This disorder continued all day, on account 
of the large number of tables that were served without 
and within for the subordinate people of the /éte and 
all who liked to thrust themselves in. The chief gentle- 
men of the chamber of M. le Duc d’Orléans and his 
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chief officers did the business of the ceremony, placed 
distinguished people in their seats, received them, con- 
ducted them, and other of his officers paid similar atten- 
tion to less considerable people, while all the watch and 
all the police were occupied in looking after the arrival 
and departure of the carriages in proper and regular order. 

During the consecration, which was but little decent 
as far as the consecrated and the spectators were con- 
cerned, above all when leaving the building, M. le Duc 
d’Orléans evinced his satisfaction at finding so many con- 
siderable people present, and then went away to Asniéres 
to dine with Madame Parabére—very glad that a cere- 
mony was over upon which he had bestowed only indirect 
attention, from the commencement to the end. All the 
prelates, the distinguished abbés, and a considerable num- 
ber of the laity, were invited during the consecration by 
the chief officers of M. le Duc d’Orléans to dine at the 
Palais Royal. The same officers did the honors of the 
feast, which was served with the most splendid abun- 
dance and delicacy. There were two services of thirty 
covers each, in a large room of the grand suite of apart- 
ments, filled with the most considerable people of Paris, 
and several other tables equally well served in adjoining 
rooms for people less distinguished. M. le Duc d’Orléans 
gave to the new archbishop a diamond of great price to 
serve him as a ring. 

All this day was given up to that sort of triumph 
which draws down neither the approbation of man nor 
the blessing of God. I saw nothing of it all, however, 
and M. le Duc d’Orléans and I never spoke of it. 

The Comte de Horn had been in Paris for the last two 
months, leading an obscure life of gaming and debauch- 
ery. He was a man of two-and-twenty, tall and well 
made, of that ancient and grand family of Horn, known 
in the eleventh century among the little dynasties of the 
Low Countries, and afterward by a long series of illustri- 
ous generations. The Comte de Horn in question had 
been made captain in the Austrian army, less on account 
of his youth, than because he was such an ill-behaved 
dog, causing vast trouble to his mother and brother. 
They heard so much of the disorderly life he was lead- 
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ing in Paris, that they sent there a confidential gentle- 
man with money to pay his debts to try and persuade 
him to return, and failing in this, to implore the auth- 
ority of the Regent (to whom, through Madame, the 
Horns were related), in order to compel him to do so. 
As ill luck would have it, this gentleman arrived the 
day after the Comte had committed the crime I am about 
to relate. 

On Friday, the 22d of March, 1820, he went to the Rue 
Quincampoix, wishing, he said, to buy 100,000 éus worth 
of shares, and for that purpose made an appointment 
with a stockbroker in a cabaret. The stockbroker came 
there with his pocketbook and his shares; the Comte de 
Horn came also, accompanied, as he said, by two of his 
friends; a moment after, they all three threw themselves 
upon this unfortunate stockbroker; the Comte de Horn 
stabbed him several times with a poniard, and seized his 
pocketbook; one of his pretended friends (a Piedmontese 
named Mille), seeing that the stockbroker was not dead, 
finished the work. At the noise they made the people 
of the house came, not sufficiently quick to prevent the 
murder, but in time to render themselves masters of 
the assassins, and to arrest them. In the midst of the 
scuffle, the other cutthroat escaped, but the Comte de 
Horn and Mille were not so fortunate. The cabaret 
people sent for the officers of justice, who conducted the 
criminals to the conczergerte. This horrible crime, com- 
mitted in broad daylight, immediately made an immense 
stir, and several kinsmen of this illustrious family at once 
went to M. le Duc d’Orléans to beg for mercy; but the 
Regent avoided speaking to them as much as possible, 
and very rightly ordered full and prompt justice to be 
done. 

At last, the relatives of Horn penetrated to the Regent; 
they tried to make the Comte pass for mad, saying even 
that he had an uncle confined in an asylum, and beg- 
ging that he might be confined also. But the reply was, 
that madmen who carried their madness to fury, could 
not be got rid of too quickly. Repulsed in this manner, 
they represented what an infamy it would be to their 
illustrious family, related to nearly all the sovereigns of 
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Europe, to have one of its members tried and condemned. 
M. le Duc d’Orléans replied that the infamy was in the 
crime, and not in the punishment. They pressed him 
upon the honor the family had in being related to him. 
“Very well, gentlemen,” said he, “I will divide the shame 
with you.” 

The trial was neithet long nor difficult. Law and 
the Abbé Dubois, so interested in the safety of the 
stockjobbers (without whom the paper must have 
fallen at once), supported M. le Duc d’Orléans might 
and main, in order to render him inexorable, and he, to 
avoid the persecutions he unceasingly experienced on the 
other side, left nothing undone in order to hurry the 
Parliament into a decision; the affair, therefore, went 
full speed, and it seemed likely that the Comte de Horn 
would be broken on the wheel. 

The relatives, no longer hoping to save the criminal, 
thought only of obtaining a commutation of the sentence. 
Some of them came to me, asking me to save them; 
though I was not related to the Horn family, they ex- 
plained to me, that death on the wheel would throw 
into despair all that family, and everybody connected 
with it in the Low Countries, and in Germany, because 
in those parts there was a great and important differ- 
ence between the punishments of persons of quality who 
had committed crimes; that decapitation in no way in- 
fluenced the family of the decapitated, but that death on 
the wheel threw such infamy upon it, that the uncles, 
aunts, brothers, and sisters, and the three next genera- 
tions were excluded from entering into any noble chap- 
ter, which, in addition to the shame, was a very injurious 
deprivation, annihilating the family’s chance of ecclesiastic 
preferment; this reason touched me, and I promised to 
do my best with M. le Duc d’Orléans to obtain a com- 
mutation of the sentence. 

I was going off to La Ferté to profit by the leisure of 
Holy Week. I went therefore to M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
and explained to him what I had just learned. I said 
that after the detestable crime the Comte de Horn had 
committed, everyone must feel that he was worthy of 
death; but that everyone could not admit it was necessary to 
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break him on the wheel, in order to satisfy the ends of 
justice. I showed him how the family would suffer if 
this sentence were carried out, and I concluded by pro- 
posing to the Regent a mezzotermine, such as he was so 
fond of. 

I suggested that the decree ordering death by the 
wheel should be pronounced. That another decree should 
at the same time be prepared and kept ready signed and 
sealed, with only a date to fill in, revoking the first, and 
changing the punishment into decapitation. That at the 
last moment this second decree should be produced, and 
immediately afterward the head of the Comte de Horn 
be cut off. M. le Duc d’Orléans offered no objection, 
but consented at once to my plan. I said to him, by 
way of conclusion, that I was going to set out the next 
‘day, and that I begged him not to be shaken in the 
. determination he had just formed, by the entreaties of 
Dubois or Law, both of whom were strongly in favor of 
punishment by the wheel. He assured me he would 
keep firm; reiterated the assurance; I took leave of him, 
and the next day went to La Ferté. 

He was firm, however, in his usual manner. Dubois 
and Law besieged him, and led the attack so well that 
he gave in, and the first thing I learned at La Ferté 
was that the Comte de Horn had been broken alive on 
the wheel at the Gréve, on Holy Friday, the 26th of 
March, 1720, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
scoundrel Mille with him on the same scaffold, after 
having both suffered torture. 

The result of this was as I anticipated. The Horn 
family and all the grand nobility of the Low Countries, 
many of Germany, were outraged, and contained them- 
selves neither in words nor in writings. Some of them 
even talked of strange vengeance, and a long time after 
the death of M. le Duc d’Orléans, I met with certain of 
the gentlemen upon whose hearts the memory of this 
punishment still weighed heavily. 


CHAPTER XXX: 


Quarrel of the King of England with His Son—Schemes of Dubois — 
Marriage of Brissac— His Death—Birth of the Young Pretender 
—Cardinalate of Dubois—Illness of the King—His Convalescence 
—A Wonderful Lesson—Prudence of the Regent—Insinuations 
against Him. 


oR a long time a species of war had been declared 
between the King of England and his son, the 
Prince of Wales, which had caused much scandal; 
and which had enlisted the Court on one side, and made 
much stir in the Parliament. George had more than 
once broken out with indecency against his son; he had 
long since driven him from the palace, and would not see 
him. He had so cut down his income that he could 
scarcely subsist. The father never could endure this 
son, because he did not believe him to be his own. He 
had more than suspected the Duchess, his wife, to be in 
relations with Count K6nigsmarck. He surprised him 
one morning leaving her chamber; threw him into a hot 
oven, and shut up his wife in a-chdteau for the rest of 
her days. 

The Prince of Wales, who found himself ill-treated for 
a cause of which he was personally innocent, had always 
borne with impatience the presence of his mother and the 
aversion of his father. The Princess of Wales, who had 
much sense, intelligence, grace, and art, had softened 
things as much as possible; and the King was unable to 
refuse her his esteem, or avoid loving her. She had 
conciliated all England; and her Court, always large, 
boasted of the presence of the most accredited and the 
most distinguished persons. The Prince of Wales feel- 
ing his strength, no longer studied his father, and blamed 
the ministers with words that at least alarmed them. 
They feared the credit of the Princess of Wales; feared 
lest they should be attacked by the Parliament, which 
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often indulges in this pleasure. These considerations 
became more and more pressing as they discovered what 
was brewing against them; plans such as would neces- 
sarily have rebounded upon the King. They commu- 
nicated their fears to him, and indeed tried to make it 
up with his son, on certain conditions, through the 
medium of the Princess of Wales, who, on her side, felt 
all the consciousness of sustaining a party against the 
King, and who always had sincerely desired peace in 
the royal family. She profited by this conjuncture; 
made use of the ascendency she had over her husband, 
and the reconciliation was concluded. The King gave 
a large sum to the Prince of Wales, and consented to 
see him. The ministers were saved, and all appeared 
forgotten. 

The excess to which things had been carried between 
father and son had not only kept the entire nation at- 
tentive to the intestine disorders ready to arise, but had 
made a great stir all over Europe; each power tried to 
blow this fire into a blaze, or to stifle it, according as in- 
terest suggested. The Archbishop of Cambrai, whom I 
shall continue to call the Abbé Dubois, was just then 
very anxiously looking out for his cardinal’s hat, which he 
was to obtain through the favor of England, acting upon 
that of the Emperor with the Court of Rome. Dubois, 
overjoyed at the reconciliation which had taken place, 
wished to show this in a striking manner, in order to pay 
his court to the King of England. He named, therefore, 
the Duc de la Force to go to England, and compliment 
King George on the happy event that had occurred. 

The demonstration of joy that had been resolved on in 
France was soon known in England. George, annoyed by 
the stir that his domestic squabbles had made through- 
out all Europe, did not wish to see it prolonged by the 
sensation that this solemn envoy would cause. He 
begged the Regent, therefore, not to send him one. As 
the scheme had been determined on only in order to 
please him, the journey of the Duc de la Force was 
abandoned almost as soon as declared. Dubois had the 
double credit, with the King of England, of having ar- 
ranged this demonstration of joy, and of giving it up; in 
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both cases solely for the purpose of pleasing his Britannic 
Majesty. 

Toward the end of this year, 1720, the Duc de Brissac 
married Mlle. Pecoil, a very rich heiress, whose father 
was a maitre des requétes, and whose mother was daughter 
of Le Gendre, a very wealthy merchant of Rouen. The 
father of Mlle. Pecoil was a citizen of Lyons, a whole- 
sale dealer, and extremely avaricious. He had a large 
iron safe or strong box, filled with money, in a cellar, 
shut in by an iron door, with a secret lock, and to arrive 
at which other doors had to be passed through. He dis- 
appeared so long one day, that his wife and two or three 
valets or servants that he had sought him everywhere. 
They well knew that he had a hiding place, because they 
had sometimes seen him descending into his cellar, flat 
candlestick in hand, but no one had ever dared to follow 
him. 

Wondering what had become of him, they descended to 
the cellar, broke open the doors, and found at last the 
iron one. They were obliged to send for workmen to 
break it open, by attacking the wall in which it was fixed. 
After much labor they entered, and found the old miser 
dead in his strong box, the secret spring of which he had 
apparently not been able to find, after having locked him- 
self in; a horrible end in every respect. 

The Brissacs have not been very particular in their 
alliances for some time, and yet appear no richer. The 
gold flies away; the dross remains. 

I had almost forgotten to say that in the last day 
of this year, 1720, a Prince of Wales was born at 
Rome.* 

The Prince was immediately baptized by the Bishop 
of Montefiascone, and named Charles. The event caused 
a great stir in the Holy City. The Pope sent his com- 
pliments to their Britannic Majesties, and forwarded to 
the King of England (the Pretender) 10,000 Roman 
crowns; gave him, for his life, a country house at Al- 
bano, which, until then, he had only lent him, and 2,000 
crowns to furnish it. A Ze Deum was sung in the chapel 
of the Pope, in his presence, and there were rejoicings 

*Charles Edward, afterward known as the Young Pretender. 
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at Rome. When the Queen of England was able to see 
company, Cardinal Tanora came in state, as representa- 
tive of the Sacred College, to congratulate her. 

The birth of the Prince also made much stir at the 
Court of England, and among the priests and jacobites 
of that country. For very different reasons, not only the 
Catholics and Protestants, enemies of the Government, 
were ravished at it, but nearly all the three realms 
showed as much joy as they dared; not from any attach- 
ment to the dethroned house, but for the satisfaction of 
seeing a line continue with which they could always men- 
ace and oppose their kings and the royal family. 

In France we were afraid to show any public feeling 
upon the event. We were too much in the hands of 
England; the Regent and Dubois too much the humble 
servants of the house of Hanover; Dubois especially, 
waiting, as he was, so anxiously for his cardinal’s hat. 
He did not, as will be seen, have to wait much longer. 

The new Pope had given, in writing, a promise to 
Dubois, that if elected to the chair of St. Peter he would 
make him cardinal. Time had flown, and the promise 
was not yet fulfilled. The impatience of Dubois increased 
with his hopes, and gave him no repose. He was much 
bewildered when he learned that, on the 16th of June, 
1721, the Pope had elevated to the cardinalship his brother, 
who for ten years had been Bishop of Terracine and 
Benedictine monk of Mount Cassini. Dubois had ex- 
pected that no promotion would be made in which he 
was not included. But here was a promotion of a single 
person only. He was furious; this fury did not last long, 
however; a month after, that is to say, on the 16th of 
July, the Pope made him cardinal with Dion Alexander 
Alboni, nephew of the deceased pope, and brother of the 
Cardinal Camarlingue. 

Dubois received the news and the compliment that fol- 
lowed with extreme joy, but managed to contain himself 
with some little decency, and to give all the honor of 
his nomination to M. le Duc d’Orléans, who, sooth to say, 
had had scarcely anything to do with it. But he could 
not prevent himself from saying to everybody that what 
honored him more than the Roman purple was the unan- 
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imous eagerness of all the European powers to procure 
him this distinction; to press the Pope to award it; to 
desire that his promotion should be hastened without 
waiting for their nominations. He incessantly blew these 
reports about everywhere without ever being out of breath; 
but nobody was the dupe of them. 

Shortly after this, that is, on the last day of July, the 
King, who had until then been in perfect health, woke 
with headache and pains in the throat; shivering followed, 
and toward afternoon, the pains in the head and throat 
being augmented, he went to bed. I repaired the next 
day about twelve to inquire after him. I found he had 
passed a bad night, and that within the last two hours 
he had grown worse. I saw everywhere consternation. 
I hadthe grandes entrées, therefore I went into his chamber. 
I found it very empty. M. le Duc d’Orléans, seated in 
the chimney corner, looked exceedingly downcast and 
solitary. I approached him for a moment, then I went to 
the King’s bed. At this moment Boulduc, one of the 
apothecaries, gave him something to take. The Duchess 
de la Ferté, who, through the Duchess de Ventadour, her 
sister, had all the entries as godmother to the King, was 
at the heels of Boulduc, and turning round to see who 
was approaching, saw me, and immediately said in a tone 
neither high nor low, “He is poisoned! he is pois- 
oned!” 

“Hold your tongue, Madame,” said I. “This is terri- 
ble.” 

But she kept on, and spoke so loudly that I feared the 
King would hear her. Boulduc and I looked at each 
other, and I immediately withdrew from the bed and this 
mad woman, with whom I was in no way familiar. Dur- 
ing this illness, which lasted only five days (but of which 
the first three were violent), I was much troubled, but at 
the same time I was exceedingly glad that I had refused 
to be the King’s governor, though the Regent had over 
and over again pressed me to accept the office. There were 
too many evil reports in circulation against M. le Duc 
d’Orléans for me to dream of filling this position. For 
was I not his bosom friend—known to have been on the 
most intimate terms with him ever since his childhood— 
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and if anything had happened to excite new suspicions 
against him, what would not have been said? The thought 
of this so troubled me during the King’s illness, that I 
used to wake in the night with a start, and, oh, what 
joy was mine when I remembered that I had not this 
duty on my head! 

The malady, as I have said, was not long, and the con- 
valescence was prompt, which restored tranquillity and 
joy, and caused an overflow of Ze Deum and rejoicing. 
Helvetius had all the honor of the cure; the doctors had 
lost their heads, he preserved his, and obstinately pro- 
posed bleeding at the foot, at a consultation at which M. 
le Duc d’Orléans was present; his advice prevailed, 
change for the better immediately took place, cure soon 
after. 

The Maréchal de Villeroy (the King’s governor) did 
not let slip this occasion for showing all his venom and 
his baseness; he forgot nothing, left nothing. undone in 
order to fix suspicion upon M. le Duc d’Orleans, and thus 
pay his court to the robe. No magistrate, however un- 
important, could come to the Tuileries whom he did not 
himself go to with the news of the King and caresses; 
while to the first nobles he was inaccessible. The mag- 
istrates of higher standing he allowed to enter at all 
times into the King’s chamber, even to stand by his bed 
in order to see him, while they who had the grandes 
entrées with difficulty enjoyed a similar privilege. 

He did the same during the first days of convalescence, 
which he prolonged as much as possible, in order to give 
the same distinction to the magistrates, come at what 
time they might, and privately to the great people of 
the Court and the ambassadors. He fancied himself a 
tribune of the people, and aspired to their favor and 
their dangerous power. From this he turned to other 
affectations which had the same aim against M. le Duc 
d’Orléans. He multiplied the Ze Deums that he induced 
the various ranks of petty officers of the King to have 
sung on different days and in different churches; he 
attended all, took with him as many people as he could, 
and for six weeks continued this game. A Ze Deum 
was sung in every church in Paris. He spoke of nothing 
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else, and above the real joy he felt at the King’s recovery, 
he put on a false one which had a party smell about it, 
and which avowed designs not to be mistaken. 

The King went in state to Notre Dame and Saint 
Géneviéve to thank God. These mummeries, thus pro- 
longed, extended to the end of August and the /éte 
Saint-Louis. Every year there is on that day a concert 
in the garden. The Maréchal de Villeroy took care that 
on this occasion, the concert should become a species of 
féte, to which he added a display of fireworks. Less 
than this would have been enough to draw the crowd. 
It was so great that a pin could not have fallen to the 
ground through the mass of people wedged against each 
other in the garden. The windows of the Tuileries were 
ornamented, and were filled with people. All the roofs 
of the Carrousel, as well as the Place, were covered with 
spectators. 

The Maréchal de Villeroy was in his element, and 
importuned the King, who tried to hide himself in the 
corners at every moment. The Maréchal took him by 
the arm, and led him, now to the windows where he 
could see the Carrousel, and the houses covered with 
people; now to those which looked upon the garden, full 
of the innumerable crowd waiting for the /@te. Every- 
body cried “ Vive le Rot” when he appeared, but had not 
the Maréchal detained him, he would have run away and 
hidden himself. 

“Look, my master,” the Maréchal would say, “all that 
crowd, all those people are yours, all belong to you; you 
are the master of them: look at them a little, therefore, 
to please them, for they are all yours, they are all 
devoted to you.” 

A nice lesson this for a governor to give to a young King, 
repeating it every time he leads him to the windows, so 
fearful is he lest the boy sovereign shall forget it! I do 
not know whether he received similar lessons from those 
who had the charge of his education. At last the Maréchal 
led him upon the terrace, where, beneath a dais, he 
heard the end of the concert, and afterward saw the 
fireworks. The lesson of the Maréchal de Villeroy, so 
often and so publicly repeated, made much stir, and 
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threw but little honor upon him. He himself experi- 
enced the first effect of his fine instruction. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans conducted himself in a manner so 
simple, and so prudent, that he infinitely gained by it. 
His cares and his reasonable anxiety were measured; 
there was much reserve in his conversation, an exact 
and sustained attention in his language, and in his coun- 
tenance, which allowed nothing to escape him, and which 
showed as little as possible that he was the successor to 
the crown; above all, he never gave cause for people to 
believe that he thought the King’s illness more or less 
serious than it was, or that his hopes were stronger than 
his fears. 

He could not but feel that in a conjuncture so critical, 
all eyes were fixed upon him, and as in truth he never 
wished for the crown (however unlikely the statement 
may seem), he had no need to constrain himself in any 
way but simply to be measured in his bearing. His con- 
duct was, in fact, much remarked, and the cabal opposed 
to him entirely reduced to silence. Nobody spoke to 
him upon the event that might happen, not even his 
most familar friends and acquaintance, myself included; 
and at this he was much pleased. He acted entirely 
upon the suggestions of his own good sense. 

This was not the first time, let me add, that the 
Maréchal de Villeroy, in his capacity of governor of the 
King, had tacitly insulted M. le Duc d’Orléans. He 
always, in fact, effected, in the discharge of his duties, 
a degree of care, vigilance, and scrutiny, the object 
of which was evident. He was particularly watchful of 
the food of the King, taking it up with his own hands, 
and making a great show of this precaution; as though 
the King could not have been poisoned a thousand times. 
over in spite of such ridiculous care. It was because M. 
le Duc d’Orléans was vexed with this childish behavior, 
so calculated to do him great injury, that he wished me 
to supersede the Maréchal de Villeroy as governor of the 
King. This as before said, I would never consent to. 
As for the Maréchal, his absurdities met with their just. 
reward, but at a date I have not yet come to. 


CHAT TH ROX I 


Projected Marriages of the King and of the Daughter of the Duc 
d’Orléans — How It was Communicated to Me—I Ask for the Em- 
bassy to Spain—It is Granted to Me— Jealousy of Dubois — His 
Petty Interference — Announcement of the Marriages. 


EFORE this illness of the King, that is to say, at the 

B commencement of June, I went one day to work 

with M. le Duc d’Orléans, and found him alone, 
walking up and down the grand apartment. 

“Helloa! there,” said he, as soon as he saw me; then, 
taking me by the hand, “I cannot leave you in ignorance 
of a thing which I desire above all others, which is of 
the utmost importance to me, and which will cause you 
“as much joy as me; but you must keep it profoundly se- 
cret.” Then bursting out laughing, “If M. de Cambrai 
knew that I had told it to you, he would never pardon 
me.” And he proceeded to state that perfect reconcilia- 
tion had been established between himself and the King 
and Queen of Spain; that arrangements had been made 
by which our young King was to marry the Infanta of 
Spain, as soon as she should be old enough; and the 
Prince of the Asturias (the heir to the Spanish throne) 
was to marry Mademoiselle de Chartres, the Regent’s 
daughter. 

If my joy at this was great, my astonishment was even 
greater; M. le Duc d’Orléans embraced me, and the first 
surprise over, I asked him how he had contrived to bring 
about these marriages; above all, that of his daughter. 
He replied that it had all been done in a trice by the 
Abbé Dubois, who was a regular devil when once he had 
set his mind upon anything; that the King of Spain had 
been transported at the idea of the King of France mar- 
trying the Infanta; and that the marriage of the Prince 
of the Asturias had been the ste gud non of the other. 

(285) 
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After we had well talked over the matter and rejoiced 
thereon, I said to the Regent that the proposed marriage 
of his daughter must be kept profoundly secret until the 
moment of her departure for Spain; and that of the 
King also, until the time for their execution arrived; so 
as to prevent the jealousy of all Europe. At this union, 
so grand and so intimate, of the two branches of the 
royal family, such a union having always been the 
terror of Europe and disunion the object of all its policy 
—this policy having only too well succeeded—I urged 
that the sovereigns must be left as long as possible in 
the confidence they had acquired, the Infanta above all, 
being but three years old (she was born at Madrid on 
the morning of the 30th of March, 1718), by which means 
the fears of Europe upon the marriage of Mademoiselle 
de Chartres with the Prince of the Asturias would be 
colored—the prince could wait, he having been born in 
August, 1707, and being accordingly only fourteen years 
of. age. -S You. are: ‘quite: right;”: replied Ma len Dac 
d’Orléans, “but this can’t be, because in Spain they wish 
to make public the declaration of marriage at once, in- 
deed, as soon as the demand is made and the declaration 
can be signed.” 

“What madness!” cried I; “what end can this tocsin 
have except to arouse all Europe and put it in movement! 
They must be made to understand this, and we must 
stick to it; nothing is so important.” 

“All this is true,” said M. le Duc d’Orléans. ‘I think 
exactly like you, but they are obstinate in Spain; they 
have wished matters to be arranged thus, and their 
wishes have been agreed to, Everything is arranged, 
fixed, finished. I am so much interested in the matter 
that you surely would not have advised me to break off 
for this condition.” 

I said of course not, shrugging my shoulders at this 
unseasonable impatience. 

During the discussion which followed, I did not forget 
to think of myself, the occasion being so opportune for 
making the fortunes of my second son. I remembered 
then, that as matters were advanced to this point, a 
special ambassador must be sent to Spain, to ask the 
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hand of the Infanta for the King, and to sign the com- 
pact of marriage; that the ambassador must be a noble- 
man of mark and title, and thus I begged the Duke to 
give me this commission, with a recommendation to the 
King of Spain, so as to make my second son the Marquis 
of Ruffec, grandee of Spain. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans scarcely allowed me to finish, im- 
mediately accorded me what I had asked, promised me 
the recommendation with many expressions of friendship, 
and asked me to keep the whole matter secret, and make 
no preparation that would disclose it. 

I knew well enough why he enjoined me to secrecy. 
He wished to have the time to make Dubois swallow 
this pill. My thanks expressed, I asked him two favors; 
first, not to pay me as an ambassador, but to give me a 
round sum sufficient to provide for all my expenses with- 
out ruining myself; second, not to intrust any business 
to me which might necessitate a long stay in Spain, in- 
asmuch as I did not wish to quit him, and wanted to go 
to Spain simply for the purpose of obtaining the honor 
above alluded to for my secondson. The fact is, I feared 
that Dubois, not being able to hinder my embassy, might 
keep me in Spain in a sort of exile, under pretense of 
business, in order to get rid of me altogether. Events 
proved that my precaution was not altogether useless. 

M. le Dtic d’Orléans accorded both the favors I asked, 
with many obliging remarks, and a hope that my absence 
would not be long. I thought I had then done great 
things for my family, and went home much pleased. 
But, mon Dieu! what are the projects and the successes 
of men! 

Dubois, as I expected, was vexed beyond measure at 
my embassy, and resolved to ruin me and throw me into 
disgrace. I was prepared for this, and I soon saw it was 
so. At first, I received from him nothing but profes- 
sions of friendship and of attachment for me, congratu- 
lations that M. le Duc d’Orleans had accorded to me an 
embassy my merit deserved, and which would be pro- 
ductive of such useful results for my children. He took 
care, however, in the midst of these fine phrases, to in- 
troduce not one word upon may arrangements, so that he 
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might be able to drive me into a corner at the last mo- 
ment, and cause me all the inconvenience possible. He 
slipped through my hands like an eel until the moment 
for my departure drew near. As he saw it approach, he 
began to preach to me of magnificence, and wished to 
enter into details respecting my suite. I described it to 
him, and everybody else would have been satisfied, but 
as his design was to ruin me, he cried out against it, 
and augmented it by a third. I represented to him the 
excessive expense this augumentation would cause, the 
state of the finances, the loss upon the exchange: his sole 
reply was that the dignity of the King necessitated this 
expense and show; and that his Majesty would bear the 
charge. I spoke to M. le Duc d’Orleans, who listened 
to me with attention, but being persuaded by the Car- 
dinal, held the same language. 

This point settled, the Cardinal must needs know how 
many coats I should take, and how many I should give 
to my sons:—ina word, there was not a single detail of 
table or stable that he did not enter into, and that he 
did not double. My friends exhorted me not to be ob- 
stinate with a man so impetuous, so dangerous, so com- 
pletely in possession of M. le Duc d’Orléans, pointing out 
to me that when once I was away he might profit by 
my absence, and that meanwhile, everything relating to 
my embassy must pass through his hands. All this was 
only too true. I was obliged, therefore, to yield, al- 
though I felt that, once embarked, the King’s purse would 
be spared at the expense of mine. 

As soon as the marriages were declared, I asked to be 
declared as ambassador, so that I might openly make my 
preparations, which, it will be remembered, I had been 
forbidden to do. Now that there was no secret about 
the marriages, I fancied there need be no secret as to 
the ambassador by whom they were to be conducted. I 
was deceived. Whatever I might allege, the prohibition 
remained. The Cardinal wished to put me to double the 
necessary expense, by compelling me to have my liveries, 
dresses, etc., made in the utmost precipitation; and this 
happened. He thought, too, I should not be able to pro- 
vide myself with everything in time; and that he might 
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represent this to M. le Duc d’Orléans, and in Spain, 
as a fault, and excite envious cries against me. 

Nevertheless I did not choose to press him to announce 
my embassy, at the same time trying to obtain from him 
the instructions I was to receive, and which, passing 
through him, and the Regent alone, told nothing to the 
public, as my preparations would have done. But I could 
not obtain them. Dubois carelessly replied to me, that 
in one or'two conversations the matter would be ex- 
hausted. He wished me to know nothing, except vaguely; 
to leave no time for reflection, for questions, for expla- 
nations; and to throw me thus into embarrassments, and 
to cause me to commit blunders which he intended to 
make the most of. At last, tired of so many and such 
dangerous postponements, I went on Tuesday, the 23d of 
September, to M. le Duc d’Orléans, arranging my visit so 
that it took place when he was in his apartments at the 
Tuileries; there I spoke with such effect, that he said I 
had only to show myself to the King. He led me to his 
Majesty at once, and there and then my embassy was an- 
nounced. Upon leaving the King’s cabinet, M. le Duc 
d’Orléans made me jump into his coach, which was wait- 
ing for him, and took me to the Palais Royal, where we 
began to speak seriously upon the affairs of my embassy. 

I fancy that Cardinal Dubois was much annoyed at 
what had been done, and that he would have liked to 
postpone the declaration yet a little longer. But this now 
was impossible. The next day people were sent to work 
upon my equipments, the Cardinal showing as much 
eagerness and impatience respecting them, as he had 
before shown apathy and indifference. He urged on the 
workmen; must needs see each livery and each coat as it 
was finished; increased the magnificence of each; and had 
all my coats and those of my children sent to him. At 
last, the hurry to make me set out was so great, that 
such of the things as were ready he sent on by rapid 
conveyance to Bayonne, at a cost by no means trifling 
to me. 

The Cardinal next examined the list of persons I in- 
tended to have with me, and approved it. To my extreme 
surprise he said, however, that I must add forty officers 
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of cavalry and infantry, from the regiments of my sons. 
I cried out against the madness and the expense of such 
a numerous military accompaniment. I represented that 
it was not usual for ambassadors, with a peaceful mission, 
to take with them such an imposing force by way of 
escort; I showed that these officers being necessarily gay 
men, might be led away into indiscreet gallantries, which 
would give me more trouble than all the business of my 
embassy. Nothing could be more evident, true, and 
reasonable than my representations, nothing more useless 
or worse received. 

The Cardinal had resolved to ruin me, and to leave me 
in Spain with all the embarrassments, business, and annoy- 
ances he could. He rightly thought that nothing was 
more likely to make him succeed than to charge me with 
forty officers. Not finding them, I took only twenty-nine, 
and if the Cardinal succeeded as far as concerned my 
purse, I was so fortunate, and these gentlemen were so 
discreet, that he succeeded in no other way. 

Let» me add here; before I give -the: details -of my 
journey to Spain, in what manner the announcement of 
these two marriages was received by the King and the 
public. 

His Majesty was by no means gratified when he heard 
that a wife had been provided for him. At the first men- 
tion of marriage he burst out crying. The Regent, M. 
le Duc, and M. de Fréjus, had all the trouble in the 
world to extract a “yes” from him, and to induce him 
to attend the Regency Council, in which it was necessary 
that he should announce his consent to the proposed 
union, or be present while it was announced for him. 
The Council was held, and the King came to it, his eyes 
swollen and red, and his look very serious. 

Some moments of silence passed, during which M. le 
Duc d’Orléans threw his eyes over all the company (who 
appeared deeply expectant), and then fixed them on the 
King, and asked if he might announce to the Council the 
marriage of his Majesty. The King replied by a dry 
“yes,” and in a rather low tone, but which was heard 
by the four or five people on each side of him, and the 
Regent immediately announced the marriage. Then, 
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after taking the opinions of the Council, which were 
for the most part favorable, he turned toward the King 
with a smiling air, as though inviting him to assume 
the same, and said, “There, then, Sire, your marriage is 
approved and passed, and a grand and fortunate matter 
finished.” The Council then broke up. 

The news of what had taken place immediately ran 
over all Paris. The Tuileries and the Palais Royal were 
soon filled with people who came to present themselves 
before the King to compliment him and the Regent on 
the conclusion of this grand marriage, and the crowd 
continued the following days. The King had much diffi- 
culty in assuming some little gayety the first day, but on 
the morrow he was less somber, and by degrees he quite 
recovered himself. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans took care not to announce the 
marriage of his daughter with the Prince of the Asturias 
at the same time that the other marriage was announced. 
He declared it, however, the next day, and the news 
was received with the utmost internal vexation by the 
cabal opposed to him. Men, women, people of all con- 
ditions who belonged to that cabal, lost all countenance. 
It was a pleasure to me, I admit, to look upon them. 
They were utterly disconcerted. Nevertheless, after the 
first few days of overthrow, they regained courage, and 
set to work in order to break off both the marriages. 


CHA PT WR ert. 


Interview with Dubois — His Singular Instructions to Me— His Insidi- 
ous Object — Various Tricks and Manceuvres—My Departure for 
Spain — Journey by Way of Bordeaux and Bayonne — Reception in 
Spain— Arrival at Madrid. 


HAVE already said that Dubois looked most unfavorably 
| upon my embassy to Spain, and that I saw he was 

determined to do all in his power to throw obstacles 
in its way. I had fresh proofs of this. First, before my 
departure, when he gave me my written instructions, he 
told me that in Spain I must take precedence of every- 
body during the signing of the King’s contract of mar- 
riage, and at the chapel, at the two ceremonies of the 
marriage of the Prince of the Asturias, allowing no one 
to be before me. 

I represented to him that the Pope’s nuncio would be 
present, and that to him the ambassadors of France gave 
place everywhere, and even the ambassadors of the Em- 
peror also, who, without opposition, preceded those of the 
King. He replied that that was true, except in special 
cases like the present, and that his instructions must be 
obeyed. My surprise was great at so strange an order. 
I tried to move him by appealing to his pride; asking him 
how I should manage with a cardinal, if one happened to 
be present, and with the major-domo major, who corre- 
sponds, but in a very superior degree, with our grand 
master of France. He flew in a rage, and declared that 
I must precede the major-domo major also; that there 
would be no difficulty in doing so; and that, as to the 
cardinals, I should find none. I shrugged my shoulders 
and begged him to think of the matter. Instead of re- 
plying to me, he said he had forgotten to acquaint me 
with a most essential particular: it was, that I must take 
care not to visit anybody until I had been first visited. 

I replied that the visiting question had not been for- 


gotten in my instructions, and that those instructions 
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were to the effect that I should act in this respect as the 
Duc de Saint-Aignan had acted, and that the usage he 
had followed was to pay the first visit to the minister 
of foreign affairs, and to the councilors of state (when 
there were any), who are the same as are known here 
under the name of ministers. Thereupon he broke out 
afresh, prated, talked about the dignity of the King, and 
did not allow me the opportunity of saying another word. 
I abridged my visit, therefore, and went away. 

However strange inight appear to me these verbal 
orders of such a new kind, I thought it best to speak to 
the Duc de Saint-Aignan and Amelot on the subject, so 
as to convince myself of their novelty. Both these am- 
bassadors, as well as those who had preceded them, had 
visited in an exactly opposite manner; and they thought it 
extravagant that I should precede the nuncio, no matter 
where. Amelot told me, moreover, that I should suffer 
all sorts of annoyances, and succeed in nothing, if I 
refused: the first visit to the minister of foreign affairs; 
that as for the councilors of state, they existed only in 
name, the office having fallen into desuetude; and that I 
must pay other visits to certain officers he named (three 
in number), who would be justly offended and piqued if 
I refused them what everyone who had preceded me 
had rendered them. He added that I had better take 
good care to do so, unless I wished to remain alone in 
my house, and have the cold shoulder turned upon me 
by every principal person of the Court. 

By this explanation of Amelot I easily comprehended 
the reason of these singular verbal orders. The Cardinal 
wished to secure my failure in Spain, and my disgrace 
in France; in Spain by making me offend at the outset 
all the greatest people and the minister through whose 
hands all my business would pass, draw upon myself 
thus complaints here, which, as I had no written orders 
to justify my conduct, he (Dubois) would completely 
admit the justice of, and then disavow me; declaring he 
had given me exactly opposite orders. If I did not 
execute what he had told me, I felt that he would accuse 
me of sacrificing the King’s honor and the dignity of 
the crown, in order to please in Spain, and obtain thus 
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honors for myself and my sons, and that he would pro- 
hibit the latter to accept them. There would have been 
less uproar respecting the nuncio; but if I preceded him, 
Dubois felt persuaded that the Court of Rome would 
demand justice; and this justice in his hands would have 
been a shameful recall. 

My position appeared so difficult, that I resolved to 
leave nothing undone in order to change it. I thought 
M. le Duc d’Orléans would not resist the evidence I 
should bring forward, in .order to show the extraordi- 
nary nature of Dubois’s verbal instructions. I deceived 
myself. It was in vain that I spoke to M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans. I found nothing but feebleness under the yoke of 
a master; by which I judged how much I could hope for 
during my absence. Several times I argued with him 
and the Cardinal; but in vain. They both declared that 
if preceding ambassadors had paid the first visits, that 
was no example for me, in an embassy so solemn and 
distinguished as that I was about to execute. I repre- 
sented that, however solemn and however distinguished 
might be my embassy, it gave me no rank superior to that 
of extraordinary ambassadors, and that I could claim 
none. Useless! useless! To my arguments there was no 
reply, but obstinacy prevailed; and I clearly saw the ex- 
treme malignity of the valet, and the unspeakable weak- 
ness of the master. It was for me to manage as I could. 

The Cardinal now began ardently to press my depar- 
ture; and, in fact, there was no more time to lose. He 
unceasingly hurried on the workmen who were making 
all that I required,— vexed, perhaps, that being in such 
prodigious number, he could not augment them. There 
was nothing more for him to do but to give me the let- 
ters with which I was to be charged. He delayed writ- 
ing them until the last moment previous to my departure, 
that is to say, the very evening before I started; the 
reason will soon be seen. The letters were for their 
Catholic Majesties, for the Queen Dowager at Bayonne, 
and for the Prince of the Asturias; letters from the King 
and from the Duc d’Orléans. But before giving them to 
me, the Regent said he would write two letters to the 
Prince of the Asturias, both alike, except in this respect, 
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that in the one he would address the Prince as “nephew,” 
and in the other as “brother and nephew,” and that I 
was to try and deliver the latter, which he passionately 
wished; but that if I found too much difficulty in doing 
so, I must not persevere, but deliver the former instead. 

I had reason to believe that here was another plot of 
Dubois, to cause me trouble by embroiling me with M. le 
Duc d’Orléans. The Regent was the last man in the 
world to care for these formalities. The Prince of the 
Asturias was son of the King and heir to the crown, 
and, in consequence, of the rank of ason of France. In 
whatever way regarded, M. le Duc d’Orléans was ex- 
tremely inferior in rank to him; and it was something 
new and adventurous to treat him on terms of equality. 
This, however, is what I was charged with, and I be- 
lieve, in the firm hope of Cardinal Dubois, that I should 
fail, and that he might profit by my failure. 

Finally, on the morning of the day before my depar- 
ture, all the papers with which I was to be charged 
were brought to me. I will not give the list of them. 
But among these letters there was none from the King 
to the Infanta! I thought they had forgotten to put it 
with the others. I said so to the persons who brought 
them to me. What was my surprise when they told me 
that the letter was not written, but that I should have 
it in the course of the day! 

This appeared so strange to me, that my mind was 
filled with suspicion. I spoke of the letter to the Car- 
dinal and to M. le Duc d’Orléans, who assured me that 
I should have it in the evening. At midnight it had 
not arrived. I wrote to the Cardinal. Finally I set out 
without it. He wrote to me, saying I should receive it 
before arriving at Bayonne; but nothing less. I wrote 
him anew. He replied to me, saying that I should have 
it before I arrived at Madrid. A letter from the King 
to the Infanta was not difficult to write; I could not 
doubt, therefore, that there was some design in this 
delay. Whatever it might be, I could not understand it, 
unless the intention was to send the letter afterward, 
and make me pass for a heedless fellow who had lost 
the first. 
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Dubois served me another most impudent turn, seven 
or eight days before my departure. He sent word to 
me, by his two devoted slaves, Le Blanc and Belleisle, 
that as he had the foreign affairs under his charge, he 
must have the post, which he would not and could not 
any longer do without, that he knew I was the intimate 
friend of Torcy (who had the post in his department), 
whose resignation he desired; that he begged me to write 
to Torey, and send my letter to him by an express 
courier to Sablé (where he had gone on an excursion); 
that he should see by my conduct on this occasion, and its 
success, in what manner he could count upon me, and 
that he should act toward me accordingly. To this his 
two slaves added all they could to persuade me to 
comply, assuring me that Dubois would break off my 
embassy if I did not do as he wished. I did not fora 
moment doubt, after what I had seen of the inconceiv- 
able feebleness of M. le Duc d’Orléans that Dubois was 
really capable of thus affronting and thwarting me, or 
that I should have no aid from the Regent. At the same 
time I resolved to run all hazards rather than lend my- 
self to an act of violence against a friend, so sure, so 
sage, and so virtuous, and who had served the State 
with such reputation, and deserved so well of it. 

I replied therefore to these gentlemen that I thought 
the commission very strange, and much more so their 
reasoning of it; that Torcy was not a man from whom an 
office of this importance could be taken unless he wished 
to give it up; that all I could do was to ask him if he 
wished to resign, and if so, on what conditions; that as to 
exhorting him to resign, I could do nothing of the kind, 
although I was not ignorant what this refusal might cost 
me and my embassy. They tried in vain to reason With 
me; all they could obtain was this firm resolution. 

Castries and his brother, the Archbishop, were intimate 
friends of Torcy and of myself. I sent for them to come 
to me in the midst of the tumult of my departure. They 
immediately came, and I related to them what had just 
happened. They were more indignant at the manner 
and the moment, than at the thing itself; for Torcy 
knew that sooner or later the Cardinal would strip 
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him of the post for his own benefit. They extremely 
praised my reply, exhorted me to send word to Torcy, who 
was on the point of departing from Sablé, or had departed, 
and who would make his own terms with M. le Duc 
d’Orléans much more advantageously, present, than ab- 
sent. I read to them the letter I had written to Torcy, 
while waiting for them, which they much approved, and 
which I at once dispatched. 

Torcy of himself had hastened his return. My courier 
found him with his wife in the Parc of Versailles, having 
passed by the Chartres route. He read my letter, charged 
the courier with many compliments for me (his wife did 
likewise), and told him to say he would see me the next day. 
I informed M. Castries of his arrival. We all four met the 
next day. Torcy warmly appreciated my conduct, and, to his 
death, we lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, as may 
be imagined when I say that he committed to me his 
memoirs (these he did not write until long after the death 
of M. le Duc d’Orléans), with which I have connected 
mine. He did not seem to care for the post, if assured 
of an honorable pension. 

I announced then his return to Dubois, saying it would 
be for him and M. le Duc d’Orléans to make their own 
terms with him, and get out of the matter in this way. 
Dubois, content at seeing by this that Torcy consented 
to resign the post, cared not how, so that the latter 
made his own arangements, and all passed off with the 
best grace on both sides. Torcy had some money and 
60,000 livres pension during life, and 20,000 for his wife 
after him. This was arranged before my departure and 
was very well carried out afterward. 

A little while after the declaration of the marriage, 
the Duchess de Ventadour and Madame de Soubise, her 
granddaughter, had been named, the one governess of 
the Infanta, the other successor to the office; and they 
were both to go and meet her at the frontier, and bring 
her to Paris to the Louvre, where she was to be lodged 
a little while after the declaration of my embassy: the 
Prince de Rohan, her son-in-law, had orders to go and make 
the exchange of the Princesses upon the frontier, with 
the people sent by the King of Spain to perform the 
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same function. I had never had any intimacy with 
them, though we were not on bad terms. But these 
Spanish commissions caused us to visit each other with 
proper politeness. I forgot to say so earlier and in the 
proper place. 

At last, viz, on the 23d of October, 1721, I set out, 
having with me the Comte de Lorge, my children, the 
Abbé de Saint-Simon, and his brother, and many others. 
The rest of the company joined me at Blaye. We slept 
at Orléans, at Montrichard, and at Poitiers. On arriv- 
ing at Conté my Jderline broke down. This caused a 
delay of three hours, and I did not arrive at Ruffec 
until nearly midnight. Many noblemen of the neighbor- 
hood were waiting for me there, and I entertained them 
at dinner and supper during the two days I stayed. I 
experienced real pleasure in embracing Puy-Robert, who 
was lieutenant colonel of the Royal Roussillon Regiment 
when I was captain. 

From Ruffec I went in two days to La Cassine, a 
small house at four leagues from Blaye, which my 
father had built on the borders of his marshes of Blaye, 
and which I felt much pleasure in visiting; I stopped 
there during All Saints’ Day and the evening before, 
and the next day I early betook myself to Blaye again, 
where I sojourned two days. I found several persons of 
quality there, many of the nobility of the country and 
of the adjoining provinces, and Boucher, intendant of 
Bordeaux, brother-in-law of Le Blanc, who was waiting 
for me, and whom I entertained with good cheer morn- 
ing and evening during this short stay. 

We crossed to Bordeaux in the midst of such bad 
weather that everybody pressed me to delay the trip; 
but I had so few days at my command that I did not 
accede to their representations. Boucher had brought his 
brigantine magnificently equipped, and boats enough to 
carry over all my company, most of whom went with 
us. The view of the port and the town of Bordeaux 
surprised me, with more than three hundred ships of all 
nations ranged in two lines upon my passage, decked 
out in all their finery, and with a great noise from their 
cannons and those of the Chéteau Trompette. 
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Bordeaux is too well known to need description at my 
hands. I will simply say that after Constantinople it 
presents the finest view of any other port. Upon land- 
ing we received many compliments, and found many car- 
riages, which conducted us to the intendant’s house, 
where the jurats came to compliment me in state dress. 
I invited them to supper with me, a politeness they did 
not expect, and which they appeared to highly appreci- 
ate. I insisted upon going to see the Hétel de Ville, 
which is amazingly ugly, saying to the jurats that it was 
not to satisfy my curiosity, but in order to pay a visit 
to them that I went. This extremely pleased. 

After thanking M. and Madame Boucher for their at- 
tention, we set out again, traversed the great Landes, 
and reached in due time Bayonne. The day after my 
arrival there, I had an audience with the Queen Dowa- 
ger of Spain. I was astonished upon arriving at her 
house. It had only two windows in front, looked upon a 
little court, and had but trifling depth. The room I en- 
tered was very plainly furnished. I found the Queen, 
who was waiting for me, accompanied by the Duchess 
de Linorez and very few other persons. I complimented 
her in the name of the King, and presented to her his 
letter. Nothing could be more polite than her bearing 
toward me. 

Passing the Pyrenees, I quitted with France, rain and 
bad weather, and found a clear sky, a charming temper- 
ature, with views and perspectives which changed at each 
moment, and which were not less charming, We were 
all mounted upon mules, the pace of which is good but 
easy. I turned a little out of my way to visit Loyola, 
famous by the birth of Saint Ignatius, and situated all 
alone in a narrow valley. We found there four or five 
Jesuits, very polite and instructed, who took care of the 
prodigious building erected there for more than a hun- 
dred Jesuits and numberless scholars. A church was 
there nearly finished, of rotunda shape, of a grandeur 
and size which surprised me. Gold, painting, sculpture, 
the richest ornaments of all kinds, are distributed every- 
where with prodigality but taste. The architecture is 
correct and admirable, the marble is most exquisite; jas- 
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per, porphyry, lapis, polished, wreathed, and fluted col- 
umns, with their capitals and their ornaments of gilded 
bronze, a row of balconies between each altar with little 
steps of marble to ascend them, and the cage incrusted; 
the altars and that which accompanied them admirable. 
In a word, the church was one of the most superb edi- 
fices in Europe, the best kept up, and the most magnifi- 
cently adorned. We took there the best chocolate I ever 
tasted, and, after some hours of curiosity and admiration, 
we regained our road. 

On the 15th, we arrived at Vittoria, where I found a 
deputation of the province, whom I invited to supper, 
and the next day to breakfast. They spoke French, and 
I was surprised to see Spaniards so gay and such good 
company at table. Joy on account of my journey burst 
out in every place through which I passed in France and 
Spain, and obtained for me a good reception. At Salinas, 
among others which I passed through without stopping, 
ladies, who, to judge by their houses and by themselves, 
appeared to me to be quality folks, asked me with such 
good grace to let them see the man who was bringing 
happiness to Spain, that I thought it would only be 
proper gallantry to enter their dwellings. They appeared 
ravished, and I had all the trouble in the world to get 
rid of them, and to continue my road. 

I arrived on the 18th at Burgos, where I meant to 
stay at least one day, to see what turn would take a 
rather strong fever which had seized my eldest son; but 
I was so pressed to hasten on that I was obliged to 
leave my son behind with nearly all his attendants. 

I left Burgos therefore on the 19th. We found but 
few relays, and those ill-established. We traveled night 
and day without going to bed, until we reached Madrid, 
using such vehicles as we could obtain. I performed the 
last twelve leagues on a post horse, which cost twice as 
much as in France. In this manner we arrived in Ma- 
drid on Friday, the 21st, at eleven o’clock at night. 

We found at the entrance of the town (which has 
neither gates nor walls, neither barriers nor faudourgs), 
people on guard, who asked us who we were, and whence 
we came. They had been placed there expressly so as 
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to know the moment of my arrival. As I was much 
fatigued by traveling incessantly from Burgos without 
stopping, I replied that we were the people of the am- 
bassador of France, who would arrive the next day. 

I learned afterward that the minister had calculated 
that I could not reach Madrid before the 22d. 


CHAP TER 2X ATE 


Interview in the Hall of Mirrors— Preliminaries of the Marriages— 
Grimaldo— How the Question of Precedence was Settled—I Ask 
for an Audience— Splendid Illuminations — A Ball—I am Forced 
to Dance. 


ARLY the next morning I received a visit from Gri- 
maldo, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, overjoyed 
at my arrival, had announced it to their Catholic 

Majesties before coming to me. Upon his example, ap- 
parently, the three other ministers, whom, according 
to usage, I ought to have visited first, came also; so 
that one infamous difficulty which Cardinal Dubois had 
placed in my path was happily overcome without effort 
on my part. 

Grimaldo at once conducted me to the palace, and in- 
troduced me to the King. I made a profound reverence 
to him; he testified to me his joy at my arrival, and 
asked me for news of the King, of M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
of my journey, and of my eldest son, whom, as he knew, 
I had left behind at Burgos. He then entered alone into 
the Cabinet of the Mirrors. I was instantly surrounded by 
all the Court with compliments and indications of joy at 
the marriages and union of the crowns. Nearly all the 
seigneurs spoke French, and I had great difficulty in re- 
plying to their numberless compliments. 

A half quarter of an hour after the King had entered 
his cabinet, he sent for me. I entered alone into 
the Hall of Mirrors which is very vast, but much less 
wide than long. The King, with the Queen on his left, 
was nearly at the bottom of the sa/on,—both their Ma- 
jesties standing and touching each other. I approached 
with three profound reverences, and I will remark, once 
for all, that the King never covers himself except at public 
audiences, and when he goes to and comes from his 
mass. ‘The audience lasted half an hour, and was prin- 
cipally occupied on the part of the King and Queen, 
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with compliments and expressions of joy at the marriages 
that were to take place. At its close, the Queen asked 
me if I would like to see the children, and conducted me 
to them. 

I never saw prettier boys than Don Carlos and Don 
Ferdinand, nor a prettier babe than Don Philip. The 
King and Queen took pleasure in making me look at 
them, and in making them turn and walk before me with 
very good grace. Their Majesties entered afterward into 
the Infanta’s chamber, where I tried to exhibit as much 
gallantry as possible. In fact, the Infanta was charming 
— like a little woman— and not at all embarassed. The 
Queen said to me that she had already begun to learn 
French, “and. the Kung that she would soon forget 
Spain. 

“Oh!” cried the Queen, “not only Spain, but the King 
and me, so as to attach herself to the King, her husband, 
alone.” Upon this I tried not to remain dumb, and to 
say what was appropriate. Their Majesties dismissed me 
with much goodness, and I was again encircled by the 
crowd with many compliments. 

A few moments after the King recalled me, in order 
to see the Prince of the Asturias, who was with their 
Majesties in the same Hall of Mirrors. I found him tall, 
and really made to be painted; fine light-brown hair, 
light fresh-colored complexion, long face, but agreeable; 
good eyes, but too near the nose. I found in him 
also much grace and politeness. He particularly asked 
-after the King, M. le Duc d’Orléans, and Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, to whom he was to be betrothed. 

Their Catholic Majesties testified much satisfaction to 
me at the diligence I had used; said that a single day 
would be sufficient for the ceremonies that had to be gone 
through (demanding the hand of the Infanta, according 
it, and signing the mariage contract). Afterward they 
asked me when all would be ready. I replied it would 
be any day they pleased; because, as they wished to go 
into the country, I thought it would be best to throw no 
delay in their path. They appeared much pleased at 
this reply, but would not fix the day, upon which I pro- 
posed the following Tuesday. Overjoyed at this prompt- 
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ness, they fixed the Thursday for their departure, and left 
me with the best possible grace. 

I had got over one difficulty, as I have shown, that 
connected with the first visits, but I had others yet to 
grapple with. And first, there was my embarrassment at 
finding no letter for the Infanta. I confided this fact to 
Grimaldo, who burst out laughing, and said that he would 
manage the matter for me. I was to have my first audi- 
ence with the Infanta the next day, and it was then that 
the letter ought to be produced. Grimaldo said he would 
arrange so that when I went, the governess should come 
into the antechamber, and say that the Infanta was 
asleep, and upon offering to awaken her, I should refuse 
to allow her, take my leave, and wait until the letter 
from the King arrived, before I visited her again. 
Everything happened just as it had been planned, and 
thus the second obstacle which the crafty and malicious 
Cardinal had put in my path, for the sake of overturning 
me, was quietly got over. Grimaldo’s kindness encour- 
aged me to open my heart under its influence. I found 
that the Spanish minister knew, quite as well as I did, 
what manner of person Dubois was. 

On Sunday, the 23d, I had in the morning my first pri- 
vate audience of the King and Queen, together, in the 
Hall of Mirrors, which is the place where they usually 
give it. I was accompanied by Maulevrier, our ambassa- 
dor. I presented to their Catholic Majesties the Comte 
de Lorge, the Comte de Céreste, my second son, and the 
Abbé de Saint-Simon, and his brother. I received many 
marks of goodness from the Queen in this audience. 

On Tuesday, the 25th of November, I had my solemn 
audience. I went to the palace in a magnificent coach, 
belonging to the King, drawn- by eight gray horses, ad- 
mirably dappled. There were no postilions, and the 
coachman drove me, his hat under his arm. Five of my 
coaches filled with my suite followed, and about twenty 
others (belonging to noblemen of the Court, and sent by 
them in order to do me honor), with gentlemen in each. 
The King’s coach was surrounded by my musicians, 
livery servants on foot, and by officers of my household. 
On arriving at the open place in front of the palace, I 
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thought myself at the Tuileries. The regiments of Span- 
ish guards clad, officers and soldiers, like the French 
guards, and the regiment of the Walloon guards, clad, 
officers and soldiers, like the Swiss guards, were under 
arms; the flags waved, the drums beat, and the officers 
saluted with the half-pike. On the way, the streets were 
filled with people, the shops with dealers and artisans, 
all the windows were crowded. Joy showed itself on 
every face, and we heard nothing but benedictions. 

The audience passed off admirably. I asked the hand 
of the Infanta in marriage on the part of the King; my 
request was graciously complied with, compliments passed 
on both sides, and I returned to my house, well pleased 
with the reception I had met with from both their Cath- 
olic Majesties. 

There was still the marriage contract to be signed, and 
this was to take place in the afternoon. Here was 
to be my great trial, for the major-domo major and the 
nuncio of the Pope were to be present at the ceremony, 
and according to the infamous and extraordinary instruc- 
tions I had received from Dubois, I was to precede them! 
How was this to be done? I had to bring all my in- 
genuity to bear upon the subject in order to determine. 
In the embarrassment I felt upon this position, I was 
careful to affect the most marked attention to the nun- 
cio and the major-domo major every time I met them 
and visited them, so as to take from them all idea that 
I wished to precede them, when I should in reality do so. 

The place the major-domo major was to occupy at this 
ceremony was behind the King’s armchair, a little to the 
right, so as to allow room for the captain of the guards 
on duty; to put myself there would be to take his place, 
and push the captain of the guards away, and those near 
him. The place of the nuncio was at the side of the 
King, his face to the armchair; to take it would have 
been to push him beyond the arm of the chair, which as- 
suredly he would no more have submitted to than the 
major-domo major on the other side. I resolved, there- 
fore, to hazard a middle term; to try and introduce 
myself at the top of the right arm of the chair, a little 
sideways, so as to take the place of neither, entirely; but, 
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nevertheless, to drive them out, and to cover this with an 
air of ignorance and of simplicity; and, at the same time, 
of eagerness, of joy, of curiosity, of courtier-like desire 
to speak to the King as much as possible; and all this I 
exactly executed, in appearance stupidly, and in reality 
very successfully! 

When the time for the audience arrived, I took up my 
position, accordingly, in the manner I have indicated. 
The major-domo major and the nuncio entered, and find- 
ing me thus placed, and speaking to the King, appeared 
much surprised. I heard Szgnor and se#or repeated right 
and left of me, and addressed to me—for both expressed 
themselves with difficulty in French —and I replied with 
bows to one and to the other with the smiling air of a 
man entirely absorbed in joy at his functions, and who 
understands nothing of what is meant; then I recom- 
menced my conversation with the King, with a sort of 
liberty and enthusiasm, so that nuncio and major-domo 
major soon grew tired of appealing to a man whose spirit 
was so transported that he no longer knew where he 
was, or what was said to him. In this manner I defeated 
the craft, cunning, and maliciousness of Dubois. At the 
conclusion of the ceremony, I accompanied the King and 
Queen to the door of the Hall of Mirrors, taking good 
care then to show every deference to the major-domo 
major and the nuncio, and yielding place to them, in 
order to remove any impression from their minds that 
I had just acted in a contrary manner from design. 

As soon as their Catholic Majesties had departed, and 
the door of the salon was closed upon them, I was en- 
circled and, so to speak, almost stifled by the company 
present, who, one after the other, pressed upon me with 
the greatest demonstrations of joy and a thousand com- 
pliments. 

I returned home after the ceremony, which had lasted 
a long time. While I occupied my stolen position I was 
obliged, in order to maintain it, to keep up an incessant 
conversation with the King, and at last, no longer know- 
ing what to talk about, I asked him for an audience the 
next day, which he readily accorded me. But this direct 
request was contrary to the usage of the Court, where 
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the ambassadors, the other foreign ministers, and the 
subjects of the country of whatever rank, address their 
requests to an officer who is appointed to receive them, 
who communicates with the King, and names the day 
and the hour when his Majesty will grant the interview. 

Grimaldo, a little after the end of the ceremony, had 
gone to work with the King and Queen, as was custom- 
ary. I was surprised, an hour after returning home, to 
receive a letter from this minister, asking me if I had 
anything to say to the King I did not wish the Queen to 
hear, referring to the audience I had asked of the King 
for the morrow, and begging me to tell him what it was 
for. I replied to him instantly, that having found the 
opportunity good I had asked for this audience; but if I 
had not mentioned the Queen, it was because I had 
imagined she was so accustomed to be present that there 
was no necessity to allude to her: but as to the rest, I 
had my thanks to offer to the King upon what had just 
passed, and nothing to say to him that I should not wish 
to say to the Queen, and that I should be very sorry if 
she were not present. 

As I was writing this reply, Don Gaspard Giron invited 
me to go and see the illuminations of the Place Mayor. 
I quickly finished my letter; we jumped into a coach, and 
the principal people of my suite jumped into others. We 
were conducted by détours to avoid the light of the 
illuminations in approaching them, and we arrived at a 
fine house which looks upon the middle of the Place, and 
which is that where the King and Queen go to see the 
fétes that take place. We perceived no light in descending 
or ascending the staircase. Everything had been closed, 
but on entering into the chamber which looks upon the 
Place, we were dazzled, and immediately we entered the 
balcony speech failed me, from surprise, for more than 
seven or eight minutes. 

This Place is superficially much vaster than any I had 
ever seen in Paris or elsewhere, and of a greater length 
than breadth. The five stories of the houses which sur- 
round it are all of the same level; each has windows at 
equal distance, and of equal size, with balconies as deep 
as they are long, guarded by iron balustrades, exactly 
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alike in every case. Upon each of these balconies two 
torches of white wax were placed, one at each end of the 
balcony, supported upon the balustrade, slightly leaning 
outward, and attached to nothing. The light that this 
gives is incredible: it has a splendor and a majesty about 
it that astonishes you and impresses you. The smallest 
type can be read in the middle of the Place, and all about, 
though the ground floor is not illuminated. 

As soon as I appeared upon the balcony, all the people 
beneath gathered round and began to cry, Sewor! tauro! 
tauro! 'The people were asking me to obtain for them a 
bullfight, which is what they like best in the world, and 
what the King had not permitted for several years from 
conscientious principles. Therefore I contented myself 
the next day with simply telling him of these cries, with- 
out asking any questions thereon, while expressing to him 
my astonishment at an illumination so surprising and so 
admirable. 

Don Gaspard Giron and the Spaniards who were with 
me in the house from which I saw the illumination, 
charmed with the astonishment I had displayed at this 
spectacle, published it abroad with all the more pleasure 
because they were not accustomed to the admiration of 
the French, and many noblemen spoke of it to me with 
great pleasure. Scarcely had I time to return home and 
sup after this fine illumination than I was obliged to go 
to the palace for the ball that the King had prepared 
there, and which lasted until past two in the morning. 

The salon was very vast and splendid; the dresses of 
the company were sumptuous; the appearance of our finest 
fancy-dress balls did not approach the appearance of this. 

What seemed strange to me was to see three bishops 
in lawn sleeves and cloaks in the ballroom, remaining, 
too, all the evening, and to see the accouterment of the 
camerara-mayor, who held exposed in her hand a great 
chaplet, and who, while talking and criticising the ball and 
the dancers, muttered her prayers, and continued to do so 
while the ball lasted. What I found very strange was, 
that none of the men present (except six special officers 
and Maulevrier and myself) were allowed to sit, not even 
the dancers; in fact, there was not a single seat in the 
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whole salon, not even at the back, except those I have 
specified. 

In Spain, men and women of all ages wear all sorts 
of colors, and dance, if they like, even when more than 
sixty years old, without exciting the slightest ridicule or 
astonishment. I saw several examples of this among men 
and women. 

Among the company present was Madame Robecque, 
a Frenchwoman, one of the Queen’s ladies whom I had 
known before she went to Spain. In former days we had 
danced together at the Court. Apparently she said so to 
the Queen, for after having danced with one of the chil- 
dren, she traversed the whole length of the salon, made 
a fine curtsey to their Catholic Majesties, and came to 
dislodge me from my retreat, asking me with a curtsey 
and a smile to dance. I replied to her by saying she 
was laughing at me; dispute, gallantries; finally, she went 
to the Queen, who called me and told me that the King 
and she wished me to dance. 

I took the liberty to represent to her that she wished 
to divert herself at my expense; that this order could 
not be serious; I alleged my age, my position, the num- 
ber of years since I had danced; in a word, I did all I 
could to back out. But all was useless. The King mixed 
himself in the matter; both he and the Queen begged 
me to comply, tried to persuade me I danced very well; 
at last commanded me, and in such a manner that I was 
obliged to obey. I acquitted myself, therefore, as well 
as I could. 

The ball being finished, the Marquis de Villagarcias, 
one of the major-domos, and one of the most honest and 
most gracious of men I ever saw (since appointed Vice- 
roy of Peru), would not let me leave until I had rested 
in the refreshment room, where he made me drink a 
glass of excellent neat wine, because I was all in a sweat 
from the minuets and quadrilles I had gone through, 
under a very heavy coat. 

This same evening and the next I illuminated my 
house within and without, not having had a moment’s 
leisure to give any /é¢e in the midst of the many func- 
tions I had been so precipitately called upon to fulfill. 


CHAPT EE he ve 


Mademoiselle de Montpensier Sets Out for Spain—I Carry the News 
to the King—Set Out for Lerma — Stay at the Escurial — Take the 
Smallpox — Convalescence. 


N THURSDAY, the 27th of November, the King and 
ie) Queen were to depart from Madrid to Lerma, a 
pretty hamlet six leagues from Burgos, where they 
had a palace. On the same day, very early in the morn- 
ing, our ambassador, Maulevrier, came to me with dis- 
patches from Cardinal Dubois, announcing that the 
Regent’s daughter, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, had 
departed on the 18th of November for Spain, and giving 
information as to the places she would stop at, the people 
she would be accompanied by, the day she would arrive 
at the frontier, and the persons charged with the exchange 
of the princesses. 

Maulevrier and I thought this news so important that 
we felt there was no time to lose, and at once hastened 
away to the palace to communicate it to their Majesties, 
who we knew were waiting for it most impatiently. We 
arrived at such an early hour that all was deserted in the 
palace, and when we reached the door of the Hall of 
Mirrors, we were obliged to knock loudly in order to be 
heard. A French valet opened the door, and told us that 
their Catholic Majesties were still in bed. We did not 
doubt it, and begged him to apprise them that we wished 
to have the honor of speaking to them. Such an honor 
was unheard of, except under extraordinary circumstances; 
nevertheless the valet quickly returned, saying that their 
Majesties would receive us, though it was against all rule 
and usage to do so while they were in bed. 

We traversed therefore the long and grand Hall of 
Mirrors, turned to the left at the end into a large and 
fine room, then short off to the left again into a very 
little chamber, portioned off from the other, and lighted 
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by the door and by two little windows at the top of the 
partition wall. There was a bed of four feet and a half at 
most, of crimson damask with gold fringe, four posts, the 
curtains open at the foot and at the side the King occu- 
pied. The King was almost stretched out upon pillows 
with a little bed gown of white satin; the Queen sitting 
upright, a piece of tapestry in her hand, at the left of the 
King, some skeins of thread near her, papers scattered 
upon the rest of the bed and upon an armchair at the side 
of it. She was quite close to the King, who was in his 
nightcap, she also, and in her bed gown, both between the 
sheets, which were only very imperfectly hidden by the 
papers. 

They made us abridge our reverences, and the King, 
raising himself a little impatiently, asked us our business. 
We were alone, the valet having retired after showing us 
the door. 

“Good news, Sire,” replied I. “Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier set out on the 18th; the courier has this instant 
brought us the news, and we have at once come to present 
ourselves to you and apprise your Majesties of it.” 

Joy instantly painted itself on their faces, and imme- 
diately they began to question us at great length upon the 
details the courier had brought us. After an animated 
conversation, in which Maulevrier took but little part, their 
Catholic Majesties dismissed us, testifying to us the great 
pleasure we had caused them by not losing a minute in ac- 
quainting them with the departure of Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, above all in not having been stopped by the 
hour, and by the fact that they were in bed. 

We went back to my house to dine and returned to 
the palace in order to see the King and Queen depart. 
I again received from them a thousand marks of favor. 
Both the King and Queen, but especially the latter, sev- 
eral times insisted that I must not lose any time in fol- 
lowing them to Lerma; upon which I assured them they 
would find mé there as they alighted from their coach. 

I set out, in fact, on the 2d of December, from Madrid, 
to join the court, and was to sleep at the Escurial, with 
the Comtes de Lorges and de Cereste, my second son, 
the Abbé de Saint-Simon and his brother, Pacquet and 
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two principal officers of the King’s troops, who remained 
with me as long as I stayed in Spain. In addition to 
the orders of the King of Spain and the letters of the 
Marquis de Grimaldo, I was also furnished with those of 
the nuncio for the prior of the Escurial, who is, at the 
same time, governor, in order that I might be shown the 
marvels of this superb and prodigious monastery, and 
that everything might be opened for me that I wished 
to visit; for I had been warned that without the recom- 
mendation of the nunico, neither that of the King and 
his minister, nor any official character, would have much 
served me. It will be seen that, after all, I did not fail 
to suffer from the churlishness and the superstitition of 
these coarse Jeronimites. 

They are black and white monks, whose dress resem- 
bles that of the Celestins,— very idle, ignorant, and with- 
out austerity, who, by the number of their monasteries 
and their riches, are in Spain much about what the Bene- 
dictines are in France, and like them are a congregation. 
They elect, also, like the Benedictines, their superiors, 
local and general, except the prior of the Escurial, who 
is nominated by the King, remains in office as long as 
the King likes and no more, and who is yet better lodged 
at the Escurial than his Catholic Majesty. It is a prodigy, 
this building, of extent, of structr », of every kind of 
magnificence, and contains an im1 «se heap of riches, 
in pictures, in ornaments, in vase (f all kinds, in pre- 
cious stones, everywhere strewn about, and the description 
of which I will not undertake, since it does not belong 
to my subject. Suffice it to say that a curious con- 
noisseur of all these different beauties might occupy 
himself there for three months without cessation, and 
then would not have examined all. The gridiron (its 
form, at least) has regulated all the ordonnance of 
this sumptuous edifice in honor of Saint-Laurent, and of 
the battle of Saint-Quentin, gained by Philip II., who, 
seeing the action from a height, vowed he would erect 
this monastery if his troops obtained the victory, and 
asked his courtiers, if such were the pleasures of the 
Emperor, his father, who in fact did not go so far for 
them as. that. 
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There is not a door, a lock, or utensil of any kind, or 
a piece of plate, that is not marked with a gridiron. 

The distance from Madrid to the Escurial is much 
about the same as that from Paris to Fontainebleau. 
The country is very flat and becomes a wilderness on 
approaching the Escurial, which takes its name from a 
large village you pass, a league off. It is upon an emi- 
nence which you ascend imperceptibly, and upon which 
you see endless deserts on three sides; but it is backed, 
as it were, by the mountain of Guadarama which encir- 
cles Madrid on three sides, at a distance of several 
leagues, more or less. There is no village at the Es- 
curial; the lodging of their Catholic Majesties forms the 
handle of the gridiron. The principal grand officers, 
and those most necessary, are lodged, as well as the 
Queen’s ladies, in the monastery; on the side by which 
you arrive all is very badly built. 

The church, the grand staircase, and the grand cloister, 
surprised me. I admired the elegance of the surgery, 
and the pleasantness of the gardens, which, however, are 
only a long and wide terrace. The Panthéon frightened 
me by a sort of horror and majesty. The grand altar 
and the sacristy wearied my eyes, by their immense opu- 
lence. The library did not satisfy me, and the librarians 
still less. I was received with much civility, and invited 
to a good supper in the Spanish style, at which the prior 
and another monk did the honors. After this first repast 
my people prepared my meals, but this fat monk always 
supplied one or two things that it would not have been 
civil to refuse, and always ate with me; for, in order that 
he might conduct us everywhere, he never quitted our 
sides. Bad Latin supplied the place of French, which he 
did not understand; nor even Spanish. 

In the sanctuary at the grand altar, there are windows 
behind the seats of the priest and his assistants, who 
celebrate the grand mass. These windows, which are 
nearly on a level with the sanctuary (very high), belong 
to the apartment that Philip II. had built for himself, 
and in which he died. He heard service through these 
windows. I wished to see this apartment, which was en- 
tered from behind. I was refused. It was in vain that 
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I insisted on the orders of the King and of the nuncio, 
authorizing me to see all Iwished. I disputed uselessly. 
They told me this apartment had been closed ever since 
the death of Philip II., and that nobody had entered 
it. I maintained that King Philip V. and his suite had 
seen it. They admitted the fact, but at the same time 
told me that he had entered by force as a master, threat- 
ening to break in the doors, that he was the only king 
who had entered since Philip II., and that they would 
not open the apartment to anybody. I understood noth- 
ing of all this superstition, but I was forced to rest con- 
tent in my ignorance. Louville, who had entered with 
the King, had told me that the place contained only five 
or six dark chambers, and some holes and corners with 
wainscots plastered with mud; without tapestry, when he 
saw it, or any kind of furniture; thus I did not lose 
much by not entering. 

In the Rotting Room, which I have elsewhere de- 
scribed, we read the inscriptions near us, and the monk 
read others as we asked him. We walked thus, all round, 
talking and discoursing thereon. Passing to the bottom 
of the room, the coffin of the unhappy Don Carlos of- 
fered itself to our sight. 

“As for him,” said I, “it is well known why, and of 
what he died.» At this remark, the fat monk turned 
rusty, maintained he had died a natural death, and began to 
declaim against the stories which he said had been spread 
abroad about him. I smiled, saying, I admitted it was 
not true that his veins had been opened. This observa- 
tion completed the irritation of the monk, who began to 
babble in a sort of fury. I diverted myself with it at 
first in silence; then I said to him, that the King shortly 
after arriving in Spain, had had the curiosity to open 
the coffin of Don Carlos, and that I knew from a man 
who was present (it was Louville), that his head had been 
found between his legs; that Philip II., his father, had 
had it cut off before him in the prison. 

“Very well!” cried the monk in fury, “apparently he 
had well deserved it; for Philip II. had permission 
from the Pope to do so!” and, thereupon, he began to cry 
with all his might about the marvels of piety and of jus- 
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tice of Philip II., and about the boundless power of the 
Pope, and to cry heresy against anyone who doubted that 
he could not order, decide, and dispose of all. 

Such ‘is the fanaticism of the countries of the Inqui- 
sition, where science is a crime, ignorance and supersti- 
tion the first of virtues. Though my official character 
protected me, I dia not care to dispute, and cause a ri- 
diculous scene with this bigot of a monk. I contented 
myself with smiling, and by making a sign of silence, 
as I did so to those who were with me. The monk, 
therefore, had full swing, and preached a long time 
without giving over. He perceived, perhaps, by our 
faces, that we were laughing at him, although without 
gestures or words. At last he showed us the rest of the 
chamber, still fuming; then we descended to the Pan- 
théon. They did me the singular favor to light about 
two-thirds of the immense and admirable chandelier, sus- 
pended from the middle of the roof, the lights of which 
dazzled us, and enabled us to distinguish in every part 
of the Rotting Room, not only the smallest details of 
the smallest letter, but the minutest features of the 
place. 

I passed three days in the Escurial, lodged in a large 
and fine apartment, and all that were with me well 
lodged also. Our monk, who had always been in an ill 
humor since the days of the Rotting Room, did not re- 
cover himself until the parting breakfast came. We 
quitted him without regret, but not the Escurial, which 
would pleasantly occupy a curious connoisseur during 
more than a three months’ stay. On the road we met 
the Marquis de Montalégre, who invited us to dinner 
with him. The meal was so good that we little regretted 
the dinner my people had prepared for us. 

At last we arrived on the goth, at our village of Villahal- 
manzo where I found most comfortable quarters for myself 
and all who were with me. I found there, also, my eld- 
est son, still merely convalescent, with the Abbé de 
Monthon, who came from Burgos. We supped very 
gaily, and I reckoned upon taking a good excursion the 
next day, and upon amusing myself in reconnoitering 
the village and the environs; but fever seized me during 
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the night, augmented during the day, became violent the 
following night, so that there was no more talk of going 
on the 11th to meet the King and Queen at Lerma, as 
they alighted from their coach, according to arrangement. 

The malady increased with such rapidity that I was 
found to be in great danger, and immediately after, on 
the point of death. I was bled shortly after. The 
smallpox, with which the whole country was filled, ap- 
peared. The climate was such this year that it froze 
hard twelve or fourteen hours every day, while from 
eleven o’clock in the morning till nearly four, the sun 
shone as brightly as possible, and it was too hot about 
midday for walking! Yet in the shade it did not thaw 
for an instant. This cold weather was all the more 
sharp because the air was purer and clearer, and the sky 
continually of the most perfect serenity. 

The King of Spain, who was dreadfully afraid of the 
smallpox, and who with reason had confidence only in 
his chief doctor, sent him to me as soon as he was in- 
formed of my illness, with orders not to quit me until I 
was cured. I had, therefore, five or six persons continu- 
ally around me, in addition to the domestics who served 
me, one of the best and most skillful physicians in Europe, 
who, moreover, was capital company, and who did not 
quit me night or day, and three very good surgeons. 
The smallpox came out very abundantly all over me; it 
was of a good kind, and I had no dangerous accident. 
Every one who waited upon me, master or man, was cut 
off from all intercourse with the rest of the world; even 
those who cooked for us, from those who did not. 

The chief physician nearly every day provided new 
remedies in case of need, and yet administered none to 
me, except in giving me, as my sole beverage, water, in 
which, according to its quantity, oranges were thrown, 
cut in two with their skins on, and which gently sim- 
mered before my fire; occasionally some spoonful of a 
gentle ana agreeable cordial during the height of the sup- 
puration, and afterward a little Rota wine, and some 
broth, made of beef and partridge. 

Nothing was wanting, then, on the part of those who 
had charge of me. I was their only patient, and they 
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had orders not to quit me, and nothing was wanting for 
my amusement, when I was in a condition to take any, so 
much good company being around me, and that at a time 
when convalescents of this malady experience all the 
weariness and fretfulness of it. At the end of my ill- 
ness I was bled and purged once, after which I lived as 
usual, but in a species of solitude. 

During the long interval in which this illness shut me 
out from all intercourse with the world, the Abbé de 
Saint-Simon corresponded for me with Cardinal Dubois, 
Grimaldo, Sartine, and some others. 

The King and Queen, not content with having sent 
me their chief physician, M. Hyghens, to be with me 
night and day, wished to hear how I was twice a day, 
and when I was better, unceasingly showed to me a 
thousand favors, in which they were imitated by all the 
Court. 

But I was six weeks ill in all. 


CHAPELER A242: 


Mode of Life of Their Catholic Majesties — Their Night — Morning — 
Toilet— Character of Philip V.—And of His Queen—How She 
Governed Him. 


ERE I think will be the fitting place to introduce an 
account of the daily life of the King and Queen 
of Spain, which in many respects was entitled to 

be regarded as singular. During my stay at the Court 
I had plenty of opportunity to mark it well, so that what 
I relate may be said to have passed under my own eyes. 
This, then, was their daily life wherever they were, and 
in all times and seasons. ‘ 

The King and Queen never had more than one apart- 
ment, and one bed between them, the latter exactly as I 
have described it when relating my visit with Maulevrier 
to their Catholic Majesties to carry to them the news of 
the departure from Paris of the future Princess of the 
Asturias. During fevers, illness, no matter of what kind, 
or on whose side, —childbirth even,—never were they 
a single night apart, and even when the deceased 
Queen was eaten up with the scrofula, the King con- 
tinued to sleep with her until a few nights before her 
death! 

About nine o’clock in the morning the curtains were 
drawn by the Asafeta, followed by a single valet carrying 
a basin full of caudle. Hyghens, during my convales- 
cence, explained to me how this caudle was made, and 
in fact concocted some for me to taste. It is a light 
mixture of broth, milk, wine (which is in the largest 
quantity), one or two yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, 
and a few cloves. It is white, has a very strong taste, 
not unmixed with softness. I should not like to take it 
habitually, nevertheless it is not disagreeable. You put 
in it, if you like, crusts of bread, or, at times toast, and 
then it becomes a species of soup; otherwise it is drunk 
as broth; and, ordinarily, it was in this last fashion the 
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King took it. It is unctuous, but very warm, a restora- 
tive singularly good for retrieving the past night, and for 
preparing you for the next. 

While the King partook of this brief breakfast, the 
Asafeta brought the Queen some tapestry to work at, 
passed bedgowns to their Majesties, and put upon the 
bed some of the papers she found upon the adjoining 
seats, then withdrew with the valet and what he had 
brought. Their Majesties then said their morning 
prayers. Grimaldo afterward entered. Sometimes they 
signaled to him to wait, as he came in, and called him 
when their prayer was over, for there was nobody else, 
and the bedroom was very small. Then Grimaldo dis- 
played his papers, drew from his pocket an inkstand, and 
worked with the King; the Queen not being hindered by 
her tapestry from giving her opinion. 

This work lasted more or less according to the busi- 
ness, or to the conversation. Grimaldo, upon leaving 
with his papers, found the adjoining room empty, and a 
valet in that beyond, who, seeing him pass, entered into 
the empty room, crossed it, and summoned the Asafeta, 
who immediately came and presented to the King his 
slippers and his dressing gown; he at once passed across 
the empty room and entered into a cabinet, where he 
dressed himself, followed by three valets (never changed) 
and by the Duc del Arco, or the Marquis de Santa Cruz, 
and after by both, nobody else ever being present at 
the ceremony. 

The Queen, as soon as the King had passed into his 
cabinet, put on her stockings and shoes alone with 
the Asafeta who gave her her dressing gown. It was the 
only moment in which this person could speak to the 
Queen, or the Queen to her; but this moment did not 
stretch at the most to more than half a quarter of an 
hour. Had they been longer together the King would 
have known it, and would have wanted to hear what 
kept them. The Queen passed through the empty chamber 
and entered into a fine large cabinet, where her toilet 
awaited her. When the King had dressed in his cabinet 
—where he often spoke to his confessor —he went to the 
Queen’s toilet, followed by the two sezgueurs just named. 
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A few of the specially privileged were also admitted 
there. This toilet lasted about three-quarters of an hour. 
The King and all the rest of the company standing. 

When it was over, the King half opened the door of 
the Hall of Mirrors, which leads into the saloon where the 
Court assembled, and gave his orders; then rejoined 
the Queen in that room which I have so often called the 
empty room. There and then took place the private 
audiences of the foreign ministers, and of the sezgneurs, 
or other subjects who obtained them. Once a week, on 
Monday, there was a public audience, a practice which 
cannot be too much praised where it is not abused. The 
King, instead of half opening the door, threw it wide 
open, and admitted whoever liked to enter. People spoke 
to the King as much as they liked, how they liked, and 
gave him in writing what they liked. But the Spaniards 
resemble in nothing the French; they are measured, dis- 
ereet, respectful, brief. 

After the audiences, or after amusing himself with the 
Queen if there are none, the King went to dress. The 
Queen accompanied him, and they took the communion 
together (never separately) about once a week, and then 
they heard a second mass. The confession of the King 
was said after he rose, and before he went to the Queen’s 
toilet. 

Upon returning from mass, or very shortly after, the 
dinner was served. It was always in the Queen’s apart- 
ment, as well as the supper, but the King and Queen 
had each their dishes; the former, few, the latter, 
many, for she liked eating, and ate of everything; 
the King always kept to the same things— soup, capon, 
pigeons, boiled and roast, and always a roast loin of veal 
—no fruit, or salad, or cheese; pastry, rarely, never 
maigre, eggs, often cooked in various fashion; and he 
drank nothing but champagne; the Queen the same. 
When the dinner was finished, they prayed to God to- 
gether. If anything pressing happened, Grimaldo came 
and gave them a brief account of it. 

About an hour after dinner they left the apartment by 
a short passage accessible to the court, and descended 
by a little staircase to their coach, returning by the same 
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way. The sezgneurs who frequented the court pretty 
constantly assembled, now one, now another, in this pas- 
sage, or followed their Majesties to their coaches. Very 
often I saw them in this passage as they went or returned. 
The Queen always said something pleasant to whoever 
was there. I will speak elsewhere of the hunting party 
their Majesties daily made. 

Upon returning the King gave his orders. If they had 
not partaken of a collation in the coach, they partook of 
one upon arriving. It was for the King, a morsel of 
bread, a big biscuit, some water and wine; and for the 
Queen, pastry and fruit in season; sometimes cheese. 
The Prince and the Princess of the Asturias, and the 
children followed and waited for them in the inner apart- 
ment. This company withdrew in less than half a quar- 
ter of an hour. Grimaldo came and worked ordinarily 
for a long time; it was the time for the real work of 
the day. When the Queen went to confession, this also 
was the time she selected. Except what related to the 
confession, she and her confessor had no time to say any- 
thing to each other. The cabinet in which she confessed 
to him was contiguous to the room occupied by the King, 
and when the latter thought the confession too long, he 
opened the door and called her. Grimaldo being gone, 
they prayed together, or sometimes occupied themselves 
with spiritual reading until supper. It was served like 
the dinner. At both meals there were more dishes in the 
French style, than in the Spanish style, or even the Italian. 

After supper, conversation or prayers conducted them 
to the hour for bed, when nearly the same observances 
took place as in the morning. Finally their Catholic 
Majesties everywhere had but one wardrobe between 
them, and were never in private one from another. 

These uniform days were the same in all places, and 
even during the journeys taken by their Majesties, who 
were thus never separated, except for a few minutes at 
atime. They passed their lives in one long (¢éte-a-tété. 
When they traveled, it was at the merest snail’s pace, 
and they slept on the road, night after night, in houses 
prepared for them. In their coach they were always 
alone; when in the palace it was the same. 

21 
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The King had been accustomed to this monotonous life 
by his first Queen, and he did not care for any other. 
The new Queen, upon arriving, soon found this out, and 
found also that if she wished to rule him, she must keep 
him in the same room, confined as he had been kept by 
her predecessor. Alberoni was the only person admitted 
to their privacy. This second marriage of the King of 
Spain, entirely brought about by Madame des Ursins, 
was very distasteful to the Spaniards, who detested that 
personage most warmly, and were in consequence pre- 
disposed to look unfavorably upon any one she favored. 
It is true, the new Queen, on arriving, drove out Ma- 
dame des Ursins, but this showed her to be possessed of 
as much power as the woman she displaced, and when 
she began to exercise that power in other directions the 
popular dislike to her was increased. She made no ef- 
fort to mitigate it— hating the Spaniards as much as they 
hated her—and it is incredible to what an extent this 
reciprocal aversion stretched. 

When the Queen went out with the King to the chase 
or to the atocha, the people unceasingly cried, as well as 
the citizens in their shops, “ Viva ef Re y la Savoyana, y 
la Savoyana,” and incessantly repeated, with all their 
lungs, “a Savoyana,” which is the deceased Queen (I say 
this to prevent mistake), no voice ever crying “Viva la 
Reina.” The Queen pretended to despise this, but in- 
wardly ragedly (as people saw), she could not habitu- 
ate herself to it. She has said to me very frequently 
and more than once: “The Spaniards do not like me, 
and in return I hate them,” with an air of anger and 
of pique. 

These long details upon the daily life of the King and 
Queen may appear trivial, but they will not be judged 
so by those who know, as I do, what valuable information 
is to be gained from similar particulars. I will simply 
say in passing, that an experience of twenty years has 
convinced me that the knowledge of such details is the 
key to many others, and that it is always wanting in his- 
tories, often in memoirs the most interesting and in- 
structive, but which would be much more so if they had 
not neglected this chapter, regarded by those who do not. 
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know its price, as a bagatelle unworthy of entering into a 
serious recital. Nevertheless, I am quite certain, that 
there is not a minister of state, a favorite, or a single per- 
son of whatever rank, initiated by his office into the do- 
mestic life of sovereigns, who will not echo my sentiments, 

And now let me give a more distinct account of the 
King of Spain than I have yet written. 

Philip V. was not gifted with superior understanding 
or with any stock of what is called imagination. He was 
cold, silent, sad, sober, fond of no pleasure except the 
chase, fearing society, fearing himself, unexpansive, a re- 
cluse by taste and habits, rarely touched by others, of 
good sense nevertheless, and upright, with a tolerably 
good knowledge of things, obstinate when he liked, and 
often then not to be moved; nevertheless, easy at other 
times to govern and influence. 

He was cold. In his campaigns he allowed himself to 
be led into any position, even under a brisk fire, without 
budging in the slightest; nay, amusing himself by seeing 
whether anybody was afraid. Secured and removed from 
danger he was the same, without thinking that his glory 
could suffer by it. He liked to make war, but was in- 
different whether he went there or not; and present or 
absent, left everything to the generals without doing 
anything himself. 

He was extremely vain; could bear no opposition in 
any of his enterprises; and what made me judge he liked 
praise, was that the Queen invariably praised him-—even 
his face, and asked me one day, at the end of an audi- 
ence which had led us into conversation, if I did not 
think him very handsome, and more so than any one I 
knew? His piety was only custom,—scruples, fears, 
little observances, without knowing anything of religion: 
the Pope a divinity when not opposed to him; in fact 
he had the outside religion of the Jesuits, of whom he 
was passionately fond. 

Although his health was very good, he always feared 
for it; he was always looking after it. A physician, such 
as the one Louis XI. enriched so much at the end of his 
life, a Maitre Coythier would have become a rich and 
powerful personage by his side; fortunately his physician 
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was a thoroughly good and honorable man, and he who 
succeeded him devoted to the Queen. Philip V. could 
speak well—very well, but was often hindered by idle- 
ness and self-mistrust. In the audiences I had with him, 
however, he astonished me by the precision, the grace, 
the easiness of his words. He was good, easy to serve, 
familiar with a few. His love of France showed itself 
in everything. He preserved much gratitude and vener- 
ation for the deceased King, and tenderness for the late 
Monsieur; above all for the Dauphin, his brother, for 
whose loss he was never consoled. I noticed nothing in 
him toward any other of the royal family, except the 
King; and he never asked me concerning anybody in 
the Court, except, and then in a friendly manner, the 
Duchess de Beauvilliers. 

He had scruples respecting his crown, that can with 
difficulty be reconciled with the desire he had to return, 
in case of misfortune, to the throne of his fathers, which 
he had more than once so solemnly renounced. He be- 
lieved himself an ursurper! and in this idea nourished 
his desire to return to France, and abandon Spain and 
his scruples at one and the same time. It cannot be dis- 
guised that all this was very ill-arranged in his head, 
but there it was, and he would have abandoned Spain 
had it been possible, because he felt compelled by duty 
to do so. It was this feeling which principally induced 
him, after meditating upon it long before I arrived in 
Spain, to abdicate his throne in favor of his son. It was 
the same usurpation in his eyes, but not being able to 
obey his scruples, he contented himself by doing all he 
could in abdicating. It was still this feeling which, at 
the death of his son, troubled him so much, when he saw 
himself compelled to reascend the throne; though, dur- 
ing his abdication, that son had caused him not a little 
vexation. As may well be imagined, Philip V. never 
spoke of these delicate matters to me, but I was not less 
well informed of them elsewhere. 

The Queen desired not less to abandon Spain, which 
she hated, and to return into France and reign, where 
she hoped to lead a life of less seclusion, and much more 
agreeable. 
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Notwithstanding all I have said, it is perfectly true 
that Philip V. was but little troubled by the wars he 
made, that he was fond of enterprises, and that his pas- 
sion was to be respected and dreaded, and to figure 
grandly in Europe. 

But let me now more particularly describe the Queen. 

This princess had much intellect and natural graces, 
which she knew how to put to account. Her sense, her 
reflection, and her conduct, were guided by that intellect, 
from which she drew all the charms and all the advan- 
tages possible. Whoever knew her was astonished to find 
how her intelligence and natural capacity supplied the 
place of her want of knowledge of the world, of persons, 
of affairs, upon all of which subjects, her garret life in 
Parma, and afterward her secluded life with the King of 
Spain, hindered her from obtaining any real instruction. 
The perspicuity she possessed, which enabled her to see 
the right side of ¢verything that came under her inspec- 
tion, was undeniable, and this singular gift would have 
become developed in her to perfection if its growth had 
not been interrupted by the ill-humor she possessed; 
which it must be admitted the life she led was more than 
enough to give her. She felt her talent and her strength, 
but did not feel the fatuity and pride which weakened 
them and rendered them ridicuious. The current of her 
life was simple, smooth, with a natural gayety even, which 
sparkled through the eternal restraint of her existence; 
and despite the ill temper and the sharpness which this 
restraint without rest gave her, she was a woman ordi- 
narily without pretension, and really charming. 

When she arrived in Spain she was sure, in the first 
place, of driving away Madame des Ursins, and of filling | 
her place in the Government at once. She seized that 
place, and took possession also of the King’s mind, which 
she soon entirely ruled. As to public business, nothing 
could be hidden from her. The King always worked in 
her presence, never otherwise; all that he saw alone she 
read and discussed with him. She was always present at 
all the private audiences that he gave, whether to his 
subjects or to the foreign ministers; so that, as I have 
before remarked, nothing possibly could escape her. 
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As for the King, the eternal night and day ¢éte-a-téte 
she had with him enabled her to sound him thoroughly, 
to know him by heart, so to speak. She knew perfectly 
the time for preparatory insinuations, their success; the 
resistance, when there was any, its course and how to 
overcome it; the moments for yielding, in order to return 
afterward to the charge, and those for holding firm and 
carrying everything by force. She stood in need of all 
these intrigues, notwithstanding her credit with the King. 
If I may dare to say it, his temperament was her strong 
point, and she sometimes had recourse to it. Then her 
coldness excited tempests. The King cried and menaced; 
now and then went further; she held firm, wept, and some- 
times defended herself. In the morning all was stormy. 
The immediate attendants acted toward King and Queen 
often without penetrating the cause of their quarrel. 
Peace was concluded at the first opportunity, rarely to 
the disadvantage of the Queen, who mostly had her own 
way. 

A quarrel of this sort arose when I was at Madrid; and 
I was advised, after hearing details I will not repeat, to 
mix myself up in it, but I burst out laughing and took 
good care not to follow this counsel. 


CHAPTER. XX SN 


The King’s Taste for Hunting — Preparations for a Battue — Dull Work 
— My Plans to Obtain the Grandesse — Treachery of Dubois — Friend- 
ship of Grimaldo — My Success. 


HE chase was every day the amusement of the King, 
al and the Queen was obliged to make it hers. But 
it was always the same. Their Catholic Majesties 
did me the singular honor to invite me to it once, and I 
went in my coach. Thus I saw this pleasure well, and 
to see it once is to see it always. Animals to shoot are 
not met with in the plains. They must be sought for 
among the mountains,—and there the ground is too 
rugged for hunting the stag, the wild boar, and other 
beasts as we hunt the hare,—and elsewhere. The plains 
even are so dry, so hard, so full of deep crevices (that 
are not perceived until their brink is reached), that the 
best hounds or harriers would soon be knocked up, and 
would have their feet blistered, nay lamed, for a 
long time. Besides, the ground is so thickly covered 
with sturdy vegetation that the hounds could not derive 
much help from their noses. Mere shooting on the wing 
the King had long since quitted, and he had ceased to 
mount his horse; thus the chase simply resolved itself 
into a battue. 

The Duc del Orco, who, by his post of grand ¢écuyer, 
had the superintendence of all the hunting arrangements, 
chose the place where the King and Queen were to go. 
Two large arbors were erected there, the one against the 
other, entirely shut in, except where two large openings, 
like windows, were made, breast-high. The King, 
the Queen, the captain of the guards, and the grand 
écuyer were in the first arbor with about twenty guns 
and the wherewithal to load them. In the. other arbor, 
the day I was present, were the Prince of the Asturias 
who came in his coach with the Duc de Popoli and the 
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Marquis del Surco, the Marquis de Santa Cruz, the Duc 
Giovenazzo, major-domo, major and grand écuyer to the 
Queen, Valouse, two or three officers of the bodyguard, 
and I myself. We had a number of guns, and some men 
to load them. A single lady of the palace followed the 
Queen all alone, in another coach, which she did not 
quit; she carried with her, for her consolation, a book or 
some work, for no one approached her. Their Majesties 
and their suite went to the chase in hot haste with relays 
of guards and of coach horses, for the distance was at 
least three or four leagues; at the least double that from 
Paris to Versailles. The party alighted at the arbors, 
and immediately the carriages, the poor lady of the pal- 
ace, and all the horses were led away far out of sight, 
lest they should frighten the beasts. 

Two, three, four hundred peasants had early in the 
morning beaten the country round, with hue and cry, 
after having inclosed it and driven all the animals 
together as near these arbors as possible. When in the 
arbor you were not allowed to stir, or to make the slightest 
remarks, or to wear attractive colors; and everybody stood 
up in silence. 

This period of expectation lasted an hour and a half, 
and did not appear to me very amusing. At last we 
heard loud cries from afar, and soon after we saw troops 
of animals pass and repass within shot and within half- 
shot of us; and then the King and Queen banged away 
in good earnest. This diversion, or rather species of 
butchery, lasted more than half an hour, during which 
stags, hinds, roebucks, boars, hares, wolves, badgers, 
foxes, and numberless polecats passed, and were killed 
or lamed. We were obliged to let the King and Queen 
fire first, although pretty often they permitted the grand 
écuyer and the captain of the guard to fire also; and as 
we did not know from whom came the report, we were 
obliged to wait until the King’s arbor was perfectly silent; 
then let the Prince shoot, who very often had nothing to 
shoot at, and we still less. Nevertheless, I killed a fox, 
but a little before I ought to have done so, at which, 
somewhat ashamed, I made my excuses to the Prince of 
the Asturias, who burst out laughing, and the company 
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also, I followed their example and all passing very 
politely. 

In proportion as the peasants approach and draw nearer 
each other, the sport advances, and it finishes when they 
all come close to the arbors, still shouting, and with 
nothing more behind them. Then the coaches return, the 
company quits the arbors, the beasts killed are laid before 
the King. They are placed afterward behind the coaches. 
During all this, conversation respecting the sport rolls on. 
We carried away this day about a dozen or more beasts, 
some hares, foxes, and polecats. The night overtook us 
soon after we quitted the arbors. 

And this is the daily diversion of their Catholic 
Majesties. 

It is time now, however, to resume the thread of my 
narrative, from which these curious and little-known 
details have led me. 

I have shown in its place the motive which made me 
desire my embassy; it was to obtain the grandesse for 
my second son, and thus to “branch” my house. I also 
desired to obtain the TYozson a’Or for iny eldest son, that 
he might derive from this journey an ornament which, 
at his age, was a decoration. I had left for Paris with 
full liberty to employ every aid in order to obtain these 
things; I had, too, from M. le Duc d’Orléans, the promise 
that he would expressly ask the King of Spain for the 
former favor, employing the name of the King, and 
letters of the strongest kind from Cardinal Dubois to 
Grimaldo and Father Aubenton. In the midst of the 
turmoil of affairs I spoke to both of these persons, and 
was favorably attended to. 

Grimaldo was upright and truthful. He conceived a 
real friendship for me, and gave me, during my stay at 
Madrid, all sorts of proofs of it. He said that this union 
of the two Courts by the two marriages might influence 
the ministers. His sole point of support, in order to 
maintain himself in the post he occupied, so brilliant 
and so envied, was the King of Spain. The Queen, he 
found, could never be a solid foundation on which to 
repose. He wished, then, to support himself upon France, 
or at least to have no opposition from it, and he perfectly 
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well knew the duplicity and caprices of Cardinal Dubois. 
The Court of Spain, at all times so watchful over M. le 
Duc d’Orléans, in consequence of what had passed in the 
time of the Princess des Ursins, and during the Regency, 
was not ignorant of the intimate and uninterrupted con- 
fidence of this prince in me, or of the terms on which I 
was with him. These sort of things appear larger than 
they are, when seen from afar, and the choice that had 
been made of me for this singular embassy confirmed it 
still more! Grimaldo then, might have thought to assure 
my friendship in his behalf, and my influence with M. le 
Duc d’Orléans, occasion demanding it; and I don’t think 
I am deceiving myself in attributing to him this policy 
while he aided me to obtain a favor, at bottom quite 
natural, and which could cause him no inconvenience. 

I regarded the moment at which the marriage would 
be celebrated as that at which I stood most chance of 
obtaining what I desired, and I considered that if it 
passed over without result to me, all would grow cold, 
and become uncertain, and very disagreeable. I had 
forgotten nothing during this first stay in Madrid, in 
order to please everybody, and I make bold to say that 
I had all the better succeeded because I had tried to 
give weight and merit to my politeness, measuring it 
according to the persons I addressed, without prostitu- 
tion and without avarice, and that is what made me 
hasten to learn all I could of the birth, of the dignities, 
of the posts, of the alliances, of the reputation of each, 
so as to play my cards well, and secure the game. 

But still I needed the letters of M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
and of Cardinal Dubois. I did not doubt the willing- 
ness of the Regent, but I did doubt, and very much 
too, that of his minister. It has been seen what reason 
I had for this. 

These letters ought to have arrived at Madrid at the 
same time that I did, but they had not come, and there 
seemed no prospect of their arriving. What redoubled my 
impatience was that I read them beforehand, and that 
I wished to have the time to reflect, and to turn round, 
in order to draw from them, in spite of them, all the 
help I could. I reckoned that these letters would be in 
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a feeble spirit, and this opinion made me more desirous 
to fortify my batteries in Spain in order torender my- 
self agreeable to the King and Queen, and to inspire 
them with the desire to grant me the favors I wished. 

A few days before going to Lerma I received letters 
from Cardinal Dubois upon my affair. Nobody could be 
more eager or more earnest than the Cardinal, for he 
gave me advice how to arrive at my aim, and pressed 
me to look out for everything which could aid me; as- 
suring me that his letters, and those of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, would arrive in time. In the midst of the 
perfume of so many flowers the odor of falsehood could 
nevertheless be smelled. I had reckoned upon this. I had 
done all in my power to supply the place of the letters. I 
received therefore not as gospel, all the marvels Dubois 
sent me, and I set out for Lerma fully resolved to more 
and more cultivate my affair without reckoning upon the 
letters promised me; but determined to draw as much 
advantage from them as I could. 

Upon arriving at Lerma I fell ill as I have described, 
and the smailpox kept me confined forty days. The let- 
ters so long promised and so long expected did not 
arrive until the end of my quarantine. They were just 
what I expected. Cardinal Dubois explained himself 
to Grimaldo in turns and circumlocution, and if one 
phrase displayed eagerness and desire, the next destroyed 
it by an air of respect and of discretion, protesting 
he wished simply what the King of Spain would him- 
self wish, with all the seasoning necessary for the anni- 
hilation of his good offices under the pretense that he did not 
wish to press his Majesty to anything or to importune him. 

This written stammering savored of the bombast of a 
man who had no desire to serve me, but who, not daring 
to break his word, used all his wits to twist and over- 
tate the little he could not hinder himself from saying. 
This letter was simply for Grimaldo as the letter of M. 
le Duc d’Orléans was simply for the King of Spain. The 
last was even weaker than the first. It was like a design 
in pencil nearly effaced by the rain, and in which noth- 
ing connected appeared. It scarcely touched upon the 
teal point, but lost itself in respects, in reservations, in 
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deference, and would propose nothing that was not 
according to the taste of the King! In a word the letter 
withdrew rather than advanced, and was a sort of ease- 
conscience which could not be refused, and which did not 
promise much success. 

It is easy to understand that these letters much dis- 
pleased me. Although I had anticipated all the malice 
of Cardinal Dubois, I found it exceeded my calculations, 
and that it was more undisguised than I imagined it 
would be. 

Such as the letters were I was obliged to make use of 
them. The Abbé de Saint-Simon wrote to Grimaldo and 
to Sartine, inclosing these letters, for I myself did not 
yet dare to write on account of the precautions I was 
obliged to use against the bad air. Sartine and Gri- 
maldo, to whom I had not confided my suspicions that these 
recommendations would be in a very weak tone, were 
thrown into the utmost surprise on reading them. 

They argued together, they were indignant, they 
searched for a bias to strengthen that which had so much 
need of strength, but this bias could not be found; they 
consulted together, and Grimaldo formed a bold resolu- 
tion, which astonished me to the last degree, and much 
troubled me also. 

He came to the conclusion that these letters would as- 
suredly do me more harm than good; that they must be 
suppressed, never spoken of to the King, who must be 
confirmed without them in thé belief that in according 
me these favors he would confer upon M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans a pleasure, all the greater, because he saw to what 
point extended all his reserve in not speaking to him 
about this matter and mine in not asking for these fa- 
vors through his Royal Highness, as there was every rea- 
son to believe I should do. Grimaldo proposed to draw 
from these circumstances all the benefit he proposed to 
have drawn from the letters had they been written in a 
fitting spirit, and he said he would answer for it, I 
should have the grandesse and the Toison d’Or without 
making the slightest allusion to the cold recommendations 
of M. le Duc d’Orléans to the King of Spain, and of 
Dubois to him. 
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Sartine, by his order, made this known to the Abbé 
de Saint-Simon, who communicated it to me, and after 
having discussed together with Hyghens, who knew the 
ground as well as they, and who had really devoted him- 
self to me, I blindly abandoned myself to the guidance 
and friendship of Grimaldo, with full success, as will be 
seen. 

In relating here the very singular fashion by which 
my affair succeeded, I am far indeed from abstracting 
from M. le Duc d@’Orléans all gratitude. If he had not 
confided to me the double marriage, without the knowl- 
edge of Dubois, and in spite of the secrecy that had been 
asked for, precisely on my account, I should not have 
been led to beg of him the embassy. 

I instantly asked for it, declaring that my sole aim 
was the grandesse for my second son, and he certainly 
accorded it to me with this aim, and promised to aid me 
with his recommendation in order to arrive at it, but 
with the utmost secrecy on account of the vexation Du- 
bois would feel, and in order to give himself time to ar- 
range with the minister and induce him to swallow the 
pill. 

If I had not had the embassy in this manner, it would 
certainly have escaped me; and thus would have been 
lost all hope of the gvandesse, to obtain which there 
would have been no longer occasion, reason, or means. 

The friendship and the confidence of this prince pre- 
vailed then over the witchery which his miserable pre- 
ceptor had cast upon him, and if he afterward yielded to 
the roguery, to the schemes, to the folly which Dubois 
employed in the course of this embassy to ruin and dis- 
grace me, and to bring about the failure of the sole ob- 
ject which had made me desire it, we must only blame 
his villainy and the deplorable feebleness of M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, which caused me many sad embarrassments, 
and did so much harm, but which even did more harm 
to the State and to the Prince himself. 

It is with this sad but only too true reflection that I 
finish the year 1721. 


CHAPTER (xen Vaasa 


“Marriage of the Prince of the Asturias — An Ignorant Cardinal—I am 
Made Grandee of Spain — The Vidame de Chartres Named Chevalier 
of the Golden Fleece— His Reception—My Adieus—A Belching 
Princess — Return to France. 


HE Regent’s daughter arrived in Spain at the com- 
mencement of the year 1722, and it was arranged 
that her marriage with the Prince of the Asturias 

should be celebrated on the 3oth of January at Lerma, 
where their Catholic Majesties were then staying. It was 
some little distance from my house. I was obliged there- 
fore to start early in the morning in order to arrive in 
time. On the way I paid a visit of ceremony to the 
Princess, at Cogollos, ate a mouthful of something, and 
turned off to Lerma. 

As soon as I arrived there, I went to the Marquis of 
Grimaldo’s apartments. His chamber was at the end of 
a vast room, a piece of which had been portioned off, 
in order to serve asachapel. Once again I had to meet 
the nuncio, and I feared lest he should remember what 
had passed on a former occasion, and that I should give 
Dubois a handle for complaint. I saw, therefore, but 
very imperfectly, the reception of the Princess; to meet 
whom the King and Queen (who lodged below) and the 
Prince precipitated themselves, so to speak, almost to 
the steps of the coach. I quietly went up again to the 
chapel. 

The prie-dieu of the King was placed in front of the 
altar, a short distance from the steps, precisely as the 
King’s prie-dieu is placed at Versailles, but closer to 
the altar, and with a cushion on each side of it. The chapel 
was void of courtiers. I placed myself to the right of 
the King’s cushion just beyond the edge of the carpet, 
and amused myself there better than I had expected. 
Cardinal Borgia, pontifically clad, was in the corner, his 
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face turned toward me, learning his lesson between two 
chaplains in surplices, who held a large book open in 
front of him. The good prelate did not know how to 
read; he tried, however, and read aloud, but inaccurately. 
The chaplain took him up, he grew angry, scolded them, 
recommenced, was again corrected, again grew angry, 
and to such an extent, that he turned round upon them 
and shook them by their surplices. I laughed as much 
as I could; for he perceived nothing, so occupied and 
entangled was he with his lesson. 

Marriages in Spain are performed in the afternoon, and 
commence at the door of the church, like baptisms. 
The King, the Queen, the Prince, and the Princess ar- 
rived with all the Court, and the King was announced. 
“Let them wait,” said the Cardinal in choler, “I am not 
ready.” They waited, in fact, and the Cardinal continued 
his lesson, redder than his hat, and still furious. At last 
he went to the door, at which a ceremony took place 
that lasted some time. Had I not been obliged to con- 
tinue at my post, curiosity would have made me follow 
him. That I lost some amusement is certain, for I saw 
the King and Queen laughing and looking at their prze- 
dieu, and all the Court laughing also. The nuncio arriv- 
ing and seeing by the position I had taken up that I was 
preceding him, again indicated his surprise to me by 
gestures, repeating, “Signor, signor”; but I had resolved 
to understand nothing, and laughingly pointed out the 
Cardinal to him, and reproached him for not having bet- 
ter instructed the worthy prelate for the honor of the 
Sacred College. The nuncio understood French very 
well, but spoke it very badly. This banter and the in- 
mocent air with which I gave it, without appearing to 
notice his demonstrations, created such a fortunate diver- 
sion, that nobody else was thought of; more especially 
as the poor Cardinal more and more caused amusement 
while continuing the ceremony, during which, he neither 
knew where he was nor what he was doing, being taken 
up and corrected every moment by his chaplains, and 
fuming against them so that neither the King nor the 
Queen could contain themselves. It was the same with 
everybody else who witnessed the scene. 
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I could see nothing more than the back of the Prince 
and the Princess as they knelt each upon a cushion be- 
tween the prze-dieu and the altar, the Cardinal in front 
making grimaces indicative of the utmost confusion. Hap- 
pily all I had to think of was the nuncio, the King’s ma- 
jor-domo major having placed himself by the side of his 
son, captain of the guards. The grandees were crowded 
around with the most considerable people; the rest filled 
all the chapel so that there was no stirring. 

Amid the amusement supplied to us by the poor Car- 
dinal I remarked extreme satisfaction in the King and 
Queen at seeing this grand marriage accomplished. The 
ceremony finished, as it was not long, only the King, the 
Queen, and when necessary, the Prince and Princess kneel- 
ing, their Catholic Majesties rose and withdrew toward 
the left corner of their footcloth, talked together for a 
short time, after which the Queen remained where she 
was, and the King advanced to me, I being where I had 
been during all the ceremony. 

The King did me the honor to say to me, “ Monsieur, 
in every respect I am so pleased with you, and particu- 
larly for the manner in which you have acquitted your- 
self of your embassy, that I wish to give you some marks 
of my esteem, of my satisfaction, of my friendship. I 
make you Grandee of Spain of the first class, you, and, 
at the same time, whichever of your sons you may wish 
to have the same distinction; and your eldest son I will 
make chevalier of the Zozson a’Or.” 

I immediately embraced his knees, and tried to testify 
to him my gratitude and my extreme desire to render 
myself worthy of the favor he deigned to spread upon 
me, by my attachment, my very humble services, and 
my most profound respect. Then I kissed his hand, 
turned and sent for my children, employing the moments 
which had elapsed before they came in uttering fresh 
thanks. As soon as my sons appeared, I called the 
younger and told him to embrace the knees of the King 
who overwhelmed us with favors, and made him Grandee 
of Spain with me. He kissed the King’s hand in rising, 
the King saying he was very glad of what he had just 
done. I presented the elder to him afterward, to thank 
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him for the Zozson. He simply bent very low and kissed 
the King’s hand. As soon as this was at an end, the 
King went toward the Queen, and I followed him with 
my children. I bent very low before the Queen, thanked 
her, then presented to her my children, the younger 
first, the elder afterward. The Queen received us with 
much goodness, said a thousand civil things, then walked 
away with the King, followed by the Prince, having 
upon his arm the Princess, whom we saluted in passing; 
and they retured to their apartments. I wished to fol- 
low them, but was carried away, as it were, by the 
crowd which pressed eagerly around me to compliment 
me. I was very careful to reply in a fitting manner to 
each, and with the utmost politeness, and though I but 
little expected these favors at this moment, I found after- 
ward that all this numerous Court was pleased with me. 

A short time after the celebration of the marriage be- 
tween the Regent’s daughter and the Prince of the As- 
turias, the day came on which my eldest son was to 
receive the Zozson d’Or. The Duc de Liria was to be 
his godfather, and it was he who conducted us to the 
place of ceremony. His carriage was drawn by four 
perfectly beautiful Neapolitan horses; but these animals, 
which are often extremely fantastical, would not stir. 
The whip was vigorously applied; results — rearing, snort- 
ing, fury, the carriage in danger of being upset. Time 
was flying; I begged the Duc de Liria, therefore, to get 
into my carriage, so that we might not keep the King 
and the company waiting for us. It was in vain I rep- 
resented to him that his function of godfather would in 
no way be affected by changing his own coach for mine, 
since it would be by necessity. He would not listen to 
me. The horses continued their game for a good half 
hour before they consented to start. 

All my cortége followed us, for I wished by this dis- 
play to show the King of Spain how highly I appreciated 
the honors of his Court. On the way the horses again 
commenced their pranks. I again pressed the Duc de 
Liria to change his coach, and he again refused. Fortu- 
nately the pause this time was much shorter than at first; 
but before we reached the end of our journey there came 
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a message to say that the King was waiting for us. At 
last we arrived, and as soon as the King was informed 
of it he entered the room where the chapter of the order 
was assembled. He straightway sat himself down in an 
armchair, and while the rest of the company were plac- 
ing themselves in position, the Queen, the Princess of 
the Asturias, and their suite, seated themselves as simple 
spectators at the end of the room. 

All the chapter having arranged themselves in order, 
the door in front of the King, by which we had entered, 
was closed, my son remaining outside with a number of 
the courtiers. Then the King covered himself, and all 
the chevaliers at the same time, in the midst of a si- 
lence, without sign, which lasted as long as a little 
prayer. After this, the King very briefly proposed that 
the Vidame de Chartres should be received into the order. 
All the chevaliers uncovered themselves, made an in- 
clination, without rising, and covered themselves again. 
After another silence, the King called the Duc de Liria, 
who uncovered himself, and with a reverence approached 
the King, by whom he was thus addressed: “Go and 
see if the Vidame de Chartres is not somewhere about 
here:” 

The Duc de Liria made another reverence to the King, 
but none to the chevaliers (who, nevertheless, were 
uncovered at the same time as he), went away, the door 
was closed upon him, and the chevaliers covered them- 
selves again. The reverences just made, and those I 
shall have occasion to speak of in the course of my 
description were the same as are seen at the receptions 
of the chevaliers of the Saint Esprit, and in all grand 
ceremonies. 

The Duc de Liria remained outside nearly a quarter 
of an hour, because it is assumed that the new chevalier 
is ignorant of the proposition made for him, and that it 
is only by chance he is found in the palace, time being 
needed in order to look for him. The Duc de Liria 
returned, and immediately after the door was again 
closed, and he advanced to the King, as before, say- 
ing that the Vidame de Chartres was in the other 
room. 
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Upon this the King ordered him to go and ask the 
Vidame if he wished to accept the Order of the Toigon 
d'Or, and be received into it, and undertake to observe 
its statutes, its duties, its ceremonies, take its oaths, 
promise to fulfill all the conditions submitted to every 
one who is admitted into it, and agree to conduct him- 
self in everything like a good, loyal, brave, and virtuous 
chevalier. The Duc de Liria withdrew as he had before 
withdrawn. The door was again closed. He returned 
after having been absent a shorter time than at first. 
The door was again closed, and he approached the King 
as before, and announced to him the consent and the 
thanks of the Viddme. “Very well,” replied the King. 
“Go seek him, and bring him here.” 

The Duc de Liria withdrew, as on the previous occa- 
sions, and immediately returned, having my son on his 
left. The door being open, anybody was at liberty to 
enter, and see the ceremony. 

The Duc de Liria conducted my son to the feet of the 
King, and then seated himself in his place. My son, in 
advancing, had lightly inclined himself to the chevaliers, 
right and left; and after having made in the middle of 
the room a profound bow, knelt before the King, with- 
out quitting his sword, and having his hat under his 
arm, and no gloves on. The chevaliers, who had uncov- 
ered themselves at the entry of the Duc de Liria, covered 
themselves when he sat down, and the Prince of the 
Asturias acted precisely as they acted. 

The King repeated to my son the same things, a little 
more lengthily, that had been said to him by the Duc de 
Liria, and received his promise upon each in succession. 
Afterward, an attendant, who was standing in waiting 
behind the table, presented to the King, from between 
the table and the chair, a large book, open, and in which 
was a long oath, that my son repeated to the King, who 
had the book upon his knees, the oath in French, and 
on loose paper, being in it. This ceremony lasted rather 
a long time. Afterward, my son kissed the King’s hand, 
and the King made him rise and pass, without rever- 
ence, directly before the table, toward the middle of 
which he knelt, his back to the Prince of the Asturias, 
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his face to the attendant, who showed him (the table 
being between them) what to do. There was upon this 
table a great crucifix of enamel upon a stand, with a 
missal open at the Canon, the Gospel of St. John, and 
forms, in French, of promises and oaths to be made, 
while putting the hand now upon the Canon, now upon 
the Gospel. .The oath-making took up some time; after 
which my son came back and knelt before the King 
again as before. 

Then, the Duc del Orco, grand écuyer, and Valouse, 
premier ¢cuyer, who have had the TZozson since, and who 
were near me, went away, the Duc first, Valouse behind 
him, carrying in his two hands, with marked care and 
respect, the sword of the Grand Captain, Don Gonzalvo 
de Cordova, who is never called otherwise. They walked, 
with measured step, outside the right-hand seat of the 
chevaliers, then entered the chapter, where the Duc de 
Liria had entered with my son, marched inside the left- 
hand seats of the chevaliers, without reverence, but the 
Duke inclining himself, Valouse not doing so on account 
of the respect due to the sword; the grandees did not 
incline themselves. 

The Duke on arriving between the Prince of the As- 
turias and the King, knelt, and Valouse knelt behind 
him. Some moments after, the King made a sign to 
them; Valouse drew the sword from its sheath which he 
put under his arm, held the naked weapon by the middle 
of the blade, kissed the hilt, and presented it to the 
King, who, without uncovering himself, kissed the pom- 
mel, took the sword in both hands by the handle, held 
it upright some moments; then held it by one hand, but 
almost immediately with the other as well, and struck it 
three times upon each shoulder of my son, alternately say- 
ing to him, “By Saint George and Saint Andrew I make 
you Chevalier.” And the weight of the sword was so 
great that the blows did not fall lightly. While the King 
was striking them, the grand é¢cuyer and the premier re- 
mained in their places kneeling. The sword was returned 
as it had been presented, and kissed in the same man- 
ner. Valouse put it back into its sheath, after which the 
grand ¢cuyer and the premier écuyer returned as they came. 
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This sword, handle included, was more than four feet 
long; the blade four good digits wide, thick in propor- 
tion, insensibly diminishing in thickness and width to 
the point, which was very small. The handle appeared 
to me of worked enamel, long and very large, as well as 
the pommel; the crossed piece long, and the two ends 
wide, even, worked, without branch. I examined it well, 
and I could not hold it in the air with one hand, still 
less handle it with both hands except with much diffi- © 
culty. It is pretended that this is the sword the Great 
Captain made use of, and with which he obtained so 
many victories. 

I marveled at the strength of the men of those days, 
with whom I believe early habits did much. I was 
touched by the grand honor rendered to the Great Cap- 
tain’s memory; his sword becoming the sword of the 
State, carried even by the King with great respect. I 
repeated, more than once, that if I were the Duc de 
Scose (who descends in a direct line from the Great 
Captain by the female branch, the male being extinct), 
I would leave nothing undone to obtain the TZorson, in 
order to enjoy the honor and the sensible pleasure of 
being struck by this sword, and with such great respect 
for my ancestor. But to return to the ceremony from 
which this little digression has taken me. 

The accolade being given by the King after the blows 
with the sword, fresh oaths being taken at his feet, then 
before the table as at first, and on this occasion at greater 
length, my son returned and knelt before the King, but 
without saying anything more. Then Grimaldo rose and, 
without reverence, left the chapter by the left, went be- 
hind the right-hand seats of the chevaliers, and took the 
collar of the Zozson which was extended at the end of 
the table. At this moment, the King told my son to 
rise, and to remain standing in the same place. The 
Prince of the Asturias, and the Marquis de Villena then 
rose also, and approached my son, both covered, all the 
other chevaliers remaining seated and covered. Then 
Grimaldo, passing between the table and the empty seat of 
the Prince of the Asturias, presented, standing, the collar 
to the King, who took it with both hands, and meanwhile 
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Grimaldo, passing behind the Prince of the Asturias, went 
and placed himself behind my son. As soon as he was 
there, the King told my son to bend very low, but with- 
out kneeling, and then leaning forward, but without 
rising, placed the collar upon him, and made him immedi- 
ately after stand upright. The King then took hold of 
the collar, simply holding the end of it in his hand. At 
the same time, the collar was attached to the left shoulder 
by the Prince of the Asturias, to the right shoulder by 
the Marquis de Villena, and behind by Grimaldo, the 
King still holding the end. 

When the collar was attached, the Prince of the Astu- 
rias, the Marquis de Villena, and Grimaldo, without mak- 
ing a reverence and no chevalier uncovering himself, went 
back to their places, and sat down; at the same moment 
my son knelt before the King, and bared his head. Then 
the Duc de Liria, without reverence, and uncovered (no 
chevalier uncovering himself), placed himself before the 
King at the left, by the side of my son, and both made 
their reverences to the King;turned round to the Prince 
of the Asturias, did the same to him, he rising and doing 
my son the honor to embrace him, and as soon as he was 
reseated they made a reverence to him; then, turning to 
the King, made him one; afterward they did the same to 
the Marquis de Villena, who rose and embraced my son. 
Then he reseated himself; upon which they made a rev- 
erence to him, then turning again toward the King, made 
another to him; and so on from right to left until every 
chevalier had been bowed to ina similar manner. Then 
my son sat down, and the Duc de Liria returned to his 
place. 

After this long series of bows, so bewildering for those 
who play the chief part in it, the King remained a short 
time in his armchair, then rose, uncovered himself, and 
retired into his apartment as he came. I had instructed 
my son to hurry forward and arrive before him at the 
door of his inner apartment. He was in time, and I also, 
to kiss the hand of the King, and to express our thanks, 
which were well received. The Queen arrived and over- 
whelmed us with compliments. I must observe that the 
ceremony of the sword and the accolade are not performed 
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at the reception of those. who, having already another 
order, are supposed to have received them, like the cheva- 
liers of the Saint Esprit and of Saint Michel, and the 
chevaliers of Saint Louis. 

Their Catholic Majesties being gone, we withdrew to 
my house, where a very grand dinner was prepared. The 
usage is, before the reception, to visit all the chevaliers 
of the Zozson, and when the day is fixed, to visit all those 
invited to dinner on the day of the ceremony; the god- 
father, with the other chevalier by whom he is accom- 
panied, also invites them at the palace before they enter 
the chapter, and aids the new chevalier to do the honors 
of the repast. I had led my son with me to pay these 
visits. Nearly all the chevaliers came to dine with us, 
and many other nobles. The Duc d’Albuquerque, whom 
I met pretty often, and who had excused himself from 
attending a dinner I had previously given, on account of 
his stomach (mined as he said in the Indies), said he 
would not refuse me twice, on condition that I permitted 
him to take nothing but soup, because meat was too solid 
for him. He came, and partook of six sorts of soup, 
moderately of all; he afterward lightly soaked his bread 
in such ragouts as were near him, eating only the end, and 
finding everything very good. He drank nothing but 
wine and water. The dinner was gay, in spite of the 
great number of guests. The Spaniards eat as much as, 
nay more than, we, and with taste, choice, and pleasure: 
as to drink, they are very modest. 

On the 13th of March, 1722, their Catholic Majesties 
returned from their excursion to the Retiro. The hur- 
ried journey I had just made to the former place, im- 
mediately after the arrival of a courier, and in spite of 
most open prohibitions forbidding everyone to go there, 
joined to the fashion, full of favor and goodness, with 
which I had been distinguished by their Majesties ever 
since my arrival in Spain, caused a most ridiculous ru- 
mor to obtain circulation, and which, to my great sur- 
prise, at once gained much belief. 

It was reported there that I was going to quit my po- 
sition of ambassador from France, and be declared prime 
minister of Spain! The people who had been pleased, 
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apparently, with the expense I had kept up, and to whom 
not one of my suite had given the slightest cause of com- 
plaint, set to crying after me in the streets; announcing 
my promotion, displaying joy at it, and talking of it 
even in the shops. A number of persons even assembled 
round my house to testify to me their pleasure. I dis- 
persed them as civilly and as quickly as possible, assur- 
ing them the report was not true, and that I was 
forthwith about to return to France. 

This was nothing more than the truth. I had finished 
all my business. It was time to think about setting out. 
As soon, however, as I talked about going, there was 
nothing which the King and the Queen did not do to 
detain me. All the Court, too, did me the favor to ex- 
press much friendship for me, and regret at my depart- 
ure. I admit even that I could not easily make up my 
mind to quit a country where I had found nothing but 
fruits and flowers, and to which I was attached, as I shall 
ever be, by esteem and gratitude. I made at once a 
number of farewell visits among the friends I had been 
once acquainted with; and on the 21st of March I had 
my parting state audiences of the King and Queen sep- 
arately. I was surprised with the dignity, the precision, 
and the measure of the King’s expressions, as I had been 
surprised at my first audience. I received many marks 
of personal goodness, and of regret at my departure, 
from his Catholic Majesty, and from the Queen even 
more; from the Prince of the Asturias a good many also. 
But in another direction I met with very different treat- 
ment, which I cannot refrain from describing, however 
ridiculous it may appear. 

I went, of course, to say my adieus to the Princess of 
the Asturias, and I was accompanied by all my suite. 
I found the young lady standing under a dais, the ladies 
on one side, the grandees on the other; and I. made my 
three reverences, then uttered my compliments. I waited 
in silence her reply, but it was in vain. She answered 
not one word. 

After some moments of silence, I thought I would 
furnish her with matter for an answer; so I asked her 
what orders she had for the King, for the Infanta, for 
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Madame, and for M. and Madame la Duchess d’Orléans. 
By way of reply, she looked at me and belched so loudly 
in my face, that the noise echoed throughout the chamber. 
My surprise was such that I was stupefied. A second 
belch followed as noisy as the first. 

I lost countenance at this, and all power of hindering 
myself from laughing. Turning round, therefore, I saw 
everybody with their hands upen their mouths, and 
their shoulders in motion. At last a third belch, still 
louder than the two others, threw all present into con- 
fusion, and forced me to take flight, followed by all my 
suite, amid shouts of laughter, all the louder because 
they had previously been kept in. But all barriers of 
restraint were now thrown down; Spanish gravity was 
entirely disconcerted; all was deranged; no reverences; 
each person, bursting with laughter, escaped as he 
could, the Princess all the while maintaining her coun- 
tenance. Her belches were the only answers she made 
me. In the adjoining room we all stopped to laugh at 
our ease, and express our astonishment afterward more 
freely. 

The King and Queen were soon informed of the suc- 
cess of this audience, and spoke of it to me after dinner 
at the Racket Court. They were the first to laugh at it, 
so as to leave others at liberty to do so too; a privilege 
that was largely made use of without pressing. I re- 
ceived and I paid numberless visits; and as it is easy to 
flatter one’s self, 1 fancied I might flatter myself that I 
was regretted. 

I left Madrid on the 24th of March, after having had 
the honor of paying my court to their Catholic Majesties. 
all the afternoon at the Racket Court, they over- 
whelming me with civilities, and begging me to take a 
final adieu of them in their apartments. I had devoted 
the: last few days to the friends whom, during my short 
stay of six months, I had made. Whatever might be the 
joy and eagerness I felt at the prospect of seeing Ma- 
dame de Saint-Simon and my Paris friends again, I 
could not quit Spain without feeling my heart moved, 
or without regretting persons from whom I had received 
so many marks of goodness, and for whom, all I had 
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seen of the nation, had made me conceive esteem, re- 

spect, and gratitude. I kept up, for many years, a cor- 

respondence with Grimaldo, while he lived, in fact, and 
after his fall and disgrace, which occurred long after my 
departure, with more care and attention than formerly. 

My attachment, full of respect and gratitude for the King 

and Queen of Spain, induced me to do myself the honor 
of writing to them on all occasions. They often did me 

the honor to reply to me; and always charged their new 
ministers in France and the persons of consideration who | 
came there, to convey to me the expression of their good 
feeling for me. 

After a journey without particular incident, I embarked 
early one morning upon the Garonne, and soon arrived 
at Bordeaux. The jurats did me the honor to ask, 
through Segur, the wunder-mayor, at what time they 
might come and salute me. I invited them to supper, 
and said to Segur that compliments would be best uttered 
glass in hand. They came, therefore, to supper, and 
appeared to me much pleased with this civility. On the 
morrow, the tide early carried me to Blaye, the weather 
being most delightful. I slept only one night there, and 
to save time did not go to Ruffec. 

On the 13th of April, I arrived, about five o’clock in 
the afternoon at Loches. I slept there because I wished 
to write a volume of details to the Duchess de Beauvilliers, 
who was six leagues off at one of her estates. I sent 
my packet by an express, and in this manner I was 
able to say what I liked to her without fearing that the 
letter would be opened. 

On the morrow, the 14th, I arrived at Etampes, where 
I slept, and the 15th, at ten o’clock in the morning, I 
reached Chartres, where Madame de Saint-Simon was to 
meet me, dine, and sleep, so that we might have the 
pleasure of opening our hearts to each other, and of 
finding ourselves together again in solitude and in 
liberty, greater than could be hoped for in Paris during 
the first few days of my return. The Duc d’Humiéres 
and Louville came with her. She arrived an hour after 
me, fixing herself in the little chéteau of the Marquis 
d’Arpajan, who had lent it to her, and where the day 
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appeared to us very short as well as the next morning, 
the 16th of April. 

To conclude the account of my journey, let me say 
that I arrived in Paris shortly after, and at once made 
the best of my way to the Palais Royal, where M. le 
Duc d’Orléans gave me a sincere and friendly welcome. 


CHAPTER: 4x49 215. 


Attempted Reconciliation between Dubois and Villeroy — Violent 
Scene — Trap Laid for the Maréchal — Its Success — His Arrest. 


EW events of importance had taken place during my 
F absence in Spain. Shortly after my return, however, 
a circumstance occurred which may fairly claim de- 
scription from me. Let me, therefore, at once relate it. 
Cardinal Dubois every day more and more firmly es- 
tablished in the favor of M. le Duc d’Orléans, pined for 
nothing less than to be declared prime minister. He 
was already virtually in that position, but was not pub- 
licly or officially recognized as being so. He wished, 
therefore, to be declared. 

One great obstacle in his path was the Maréchal de 
Villeroy, with whom he was on very bad terms, and 
whom he was afraid of transforming into an open and 
declared enemy, owing to the influence the Maréchal ex- 
erted over others. Tormented with agitating thoughts, 
every day that delayed his nomination seemed to him a 
year, Dubois became doubly ill tempered and capricious, 
more and more inaccessible, and accordingly the most 
pressing and most important business was utterly neg- 
lected. At last he resolved to make a. last effort at 
reconciliation with the Maréchal, but mistrusting his own 
powers, decided upon asking Cardinal Bissy, to be the 
mediator between them. 

Bissy with great willingness undertook the peaceful: 
commission; spoke to Villeroy, who appeared quite ready 
to make friends with Dubois, and even consented to go 
and see him. As chance would have it, he went, ac- 
companied by Bissy, on Tuesday morning. I at the same 
time went, as was my custom, to Versailles to speak to M. 
le Duc d’Orléans upon some subject, I forget now what. 

It was the day on which the foreign ministers had their 
audience of Cardinal Dubois, and when Bissy and Ville- 
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Toy arrived, they found these ministers waiting in the 
chamber adjoining the Cardinal’s cabinet. 

The established usage is that they have their audience 
according to the order in which they arrive, so as to 
avoid all disputes among them as to rank and preced- 
ence. Thus Bissy and Villeroy found Dubois closeted 
with the Russian minister. It was proposed to inform 
the Cardinal at once of a thing so rare as a visit from 
the Maréchal de Villeroy; but the Maréchal would not 
permit it, and sat down upon a sofa with Bissy to wait 
like the rest. 

The audience being over, Dubois came from his cabinet, 
conducting the Russian minister, and immediately saw 
his sofa so well ornamented. He saw nothing but that 
in fact; on the instant he ran there, paid a thousand 
compliments to the Maréchal for anticipating him, when 
he was only waiting for permission to call upon him, 
and begged him and Bissy to step into the cabinet. 
While they were going there, Dubois made his excuses 
to the ambassadors for attending to Villeroy before them, 
saying that his functions and his assiduity as governor of 
the King did not permit him to be long absent from the 
presence of his Majesty; and with this compliment he 
quitted them and returned into his cabinet. 

At first, nothing passed but reciprocal compliments and 
observations from Cardinal Bissy, appropriate to the sub- 
ject. Then followed protestations from Dubois and replies 
from the Maréchal. Thus far, the sea was very smooth. 
But absorbed in his song, the Maréchal began to forget 
its tune; then to plume himself upon his frankness and 
upon his plain speaking; then by degrees, growing hot 
in his honors, he gave utterance to divers naked truths, 
closely akin to insults. 

Dubois much astonished, pretended not to feel the force 
of these observations, but as they increased every mo- 
ment, Bissy tried to call back the Maréchal, explain things 
to him, and give a more pleasant tone to the conversa- 
tion. But the mental tide had begun to rise, and now 
it was entirely carrying away the brains of Villeroy. 
From bad to worse was easy. The Maréchal began now 
to utter unmistakable insults, and the most bitter 
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reproaches. In vain Bissy tried to silence him; represent- 
ing to him how far he was wandering from the subject 
they came to talk upon; how indecent it was to insult a 
man in his own house, especially after arriving on pur- 
pose to conclude a reconciliation with him. All Bissy 
could say simply had the effect of exasperating the Maré- 
chal, and of making him vomit forth the most extrava- 
gant insults that insolence and disdain could suggest. 

Dubois, stupefied and beside himself, was deprived of 
his tongue, could not utter a word; while Bissy, justly 
inflamed with anger, uselessly tried to interrupt his 
friend. In the midst of the sudden fire which had seized 
the Maréchal, he had placed himself in such a manner 
that he barred the passage to the door, and he con- 
tinued his invectives without restraint. Tired of insults, 
he passed to menaces and derision, saying to Dubois 
that since he had now thrown off all disguise, they no 
longer were on terms to pardon each other, and then he 
assured Dubois that, sooner or later, he would do him 
all the injury possible, and gave him what he called 
good counsel. 

“You are all-powerful,” said he, “everybody bends before 
you; nobody resists you; what are the greatest people in 
the land compared with you? Believe me, you have 
only one thing to do; employ all your power, put your- 
self at ease, and arrest me, if you dare. Who can 
hinder you? Arrest me, I say, you have only that course 
open.” 

Thereupon, he redoubled his challenges and his insults, 
like a man who is thoroughly persuaded that between 
arresting him and scaling Heaven there is no difference. 
As may be well imagined, such astounding remarks were 
not uttered without interruption, and warm altercations 
from the Cardinal de Bissy, who nevertheless, could not 
stop the torrent. At last, carried away by anger and 
vexation, Bissy seized the Maréchal by the arm and the 
shoulder, and hurried him to the door, which he opened, 
and then pushed him out, and followed at his heels. 
Dubois, more dead than alive, followed also, as well as 
he could —he was obliged to be on his guard against 
the foreign ministers who were waiting. But the three 
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disputants vainly tried to appear composed; there was 
not one of the ministers who did not perceive that some 
violent scene must have passed in the cabinet, and forth- 
with Versailles was filled with this news; which was soon 
explained by the bragging, the explanations, the chal- 
lenges, and the derisive speeches of the Maréchal de 
Villeroy. 

I had worked and chatted for a long time with M. le 
Duc d’Orléans. He had passed into his wardrobe, and 
I was standing behind his bureau arranging his papers 
when I saw Cardinal Dubois enter like a whirlwind, 
his eyes starting out of his head. Seeing me alone, 
he screamed rather than asked, “Where is M. le Duc 
d’Orléans?” I replied that he had gone into his wardrobe, 
and, seeing him so overturned, I asked him what was 
the matter. 

“T am lost, I am lost!” he replied, running to the 
wardrobe. His reply was so loud and so sharp that M. 
le Duc d’Orléans, who heard it, also ran forward, so that 
they met each other in the doorway. They returned to- 
ward me, and the Regent asked what was the matter. 

Dubois, who always stammered, could scarcely speak, 
so great was his rage and fear; but he succeeded at last 
in acquainting us with the details I have just given, 
although at greater length. He concluded by saying that 
after the insults he had received so treacherously, and in 
a manner so basely premeditated, the Regent must choose 
between him and the Maréchal de Villeroy, for that after 
what had passed he could not transact any business or 
remain at the Court in safety and honor, while the Maré- 
chal de Villeroy remained there! 

I cannot express the astonishment into which M. le Duc 
d’Orléans and I were thrown. We could not believe what 
we had heard, but fancied we were dreaming. M. le Duc 
d'Orléans put several questions to Dubois, I took the 
liberty to do the same, in order to sift the affair to the 
bottom. But there was no variation in the replies of 
the Cardinal, furious as he was. Every moment he pre- 
sented the same option to the Regent; every moment he 
proposed that the Cardinal de Bissy should be sent for as 
having witnessed everything. It may be imagined that 
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this second scene, which I would gladly have escaped, was 
tolerably exciting. 

The Cardinal, still insisting that the Regent must choose 
which of the two he sent away. M. le Duc d’Orléans 
asked me what I thought. I replied that I was so be- 
wildered and so moved by this astounding occurrence that 
I must collect myself before speaking. The Cardinal, 
without addressing himself to me, but to M. le Duc d’Or- 
leans, who he saw was plunged in embarrassment, strongly 
insisted that he must come to some resolution. Upon 
this M. le Duc d’Orléans beckoned me over, and I said 
to him that hitherto I had always regarded the dismissal 
of the Maréchal de Villeroy as a very dangerous enter- 
prise, for reasons I had several times alleged to his Royal 
Highness; but that now whatever peril there might be in 
undertaking it, the frightful scene that had just been 
enacted, persuaded me that it would be more dangerous 
to leave him near the King than to get rid of him alto- 
gether. I added that this was my opinion since his Royal 
Highness wisked to know it without giving me the time 
to reflect upon it with more coolness; but as for the 
execution, that must be well discussed before being 
attempted. | 

While I spoke, the Cardinal pricked up his ears, turned 
his eyes upon me, sucked in all my words, and changed 
color like a man who hears his doom pronounced. My 
opinion relieved him as much as the rage with which he 
was filled permitted. M. le Duc d’Orléans approved what 
I had just said, and the Cardinal, casting a glance upon 
me as of thanks, said he was the master, and must 
choose, but that he must choose at once, because things 
could not remain as they were. Finally, it was agreed 
that the rest of the day (it was now about twelve) and 
the following morning should be given to reflection upon 
the matter, and that the next day, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, I should meet M. le Duc d'Orléans. 

The next day, accordingly, I went to M. le Prince whom 
I found with the Cardinal Dubois. M. le Duc entered a 
moment after, quite full of the adventure. Cardinal Du- 
bois did not fail, though, to give him an abridged recital 
of it, loaded with comments and reflections. He was more 
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his own master than on the preceding day, having had 
time to recover himself, and cherishing hopes that the 
Maréchal would be sent to the right about. It was here 
that I heard of the brag of the Maréchal de Villeroy con- 
cerning the struggle he had had with Dubois, and of 
the challenges and insults he had uttered with a confi- 
dence which rendered his arrest more and more neces- 
sary. 

After we had chatted awhile, standing, Dubois went 
away. M. le Duc d’Orléans sat down at his bureau, and 
M. le Duc and I sat in front of him. There we delib- 
erated upon what ought to be done. After a few words 
of explanation from the Regent, he called upon me to 
give my opinion. I did so as briefly as possible, repeat- 
ing what I had said on the previous day. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, during my short speech, was very attentive, 
but with the countenance of a man much embarrassed. 

As soon as I had finished, he asked M. le Duc what 
he thought. M. le Duc said his opinion was mine, and 
that if the Maréchal de Villeroy remained in his office, 
there was nothing for it but to put the key outside the 
door; that was his expression. He reproduced some of 
the principal reasons I had alleged, supported them, and 
concluded by saying there was not a moment to: lose. 
M. le Duc d’Orléans summed up a part of what had 
been said, and agreed that the Maréchal de Villeroy must 
be got rid of. M. le Duc again remarked that it must 
be done at once. Then we set about thinking how we 
could do it. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans asked me my advice thereon. I 
said there were two things to discuss, the pretext and the 
execution. That a pretext was necessary, such as would 
convince the impartial, and be unopposed even by the 
friends of the Maréchal de Villeroy; that above all things 
we had to take care to give no one ground for believing 
that the disgrace of Villeroy was the fruit of the insults 
he had heaped upon Cardinal Dubois; that outrageous as 
those insults might be, addressed to a Cardinal, to a 
minister in possession of entire confidence, and at the 
head of affairs, the public, who envied him and did not 
like him, well remembering whence he had sprung, would 
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consider the victim too illustrious; that the chastisement 
would overbalance the offense, and would be complained 
of; that violent resolutions, although necessary, should 
always have reason and appearances in their favor; that 
therefore I was against allowing punishment to follow too 
quickly upon the real offense, inasmuch as M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had one of the best pretexts in the world for dis- 
gracing the Maréchal, a pretext known by everybody, and 
which would be admitted by everybody. 

I begged the Regent then to remember that he had 
told me several times he never had been able to speak 
to the King in private, or even in a whisper before others; 
that when he had tried, the Maréchal de Villeroy had at 
once come forward poking his nose between them, and 
declaring that while he was governor he would never 
suffer anyone, not even his Royal Highness, to address 
his Majesty in a low tone, much less to speak to him in 
private. I said that this conduct toward the Regent, a 
grandson of France, and the nearest relative the King 
had, was insolence enough to disgust everyone, and ap- 
parent as such at half a glance. I counseled M. le Duc 
d’Orléans to make use of this circumstance, and by its 
means to lay a trap for the Maréchal into which there 
was not the slightest doubt he would fall. The trap was 
to be thus arranged. M. le Duc d’Orléans was to insist 
upon his right to speak to the King in private, and upon 
the refusal of the Maréchal to recognize it, was to adopt 
a new tone and make Villeroy feel he was the master. 
I added in conclusion, that this snare must not be laid 
until: everything was ready to secure it success. 

When I had ceased speaking, “You have robbed me,” 
said the Regent; “I was going to propose the same thing 
if you had not. What do you think of it, Monsieur?” 
regarding M. de Duc. That Prince strongly approved the 
proposition I had just made, briefly praised every part 
of it, and added that he saw nothing better to be done 
than to execute this plan very punctually. 

It was agreed afterward that no other plan could be 
adopted than that of arresting the Maréchal, and sending 
him right off at once to Villeroy, and then, after having 
allowed him to repose there a day or two, on account of his 
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age, but well watched, to see if he should be sent on to 
Lyons or elsewhere. The manner in which he was to be 
arrested was to be decided at Cardinal Dubois’s apart- 
ments, where the Regent begged me to go at once. I 
Tose accordingly, and went there. 

I found Dubois with one or two friends, all of whom 
were in the secret of this affair, as he at once told me, 
to put me at my ease. We soon therefore entered upon 
business, but it would be superfluous to relate here all 
that passed in this little assembly. What we resolved on 
was very well executed, as will be seen. I arranged with 
Le Blanc, who was one of the conclave, that the instant 
the arrest had taken place, he should send to Meudon, 
and simply inquire after me; nothing more, and that by 
this apparently meaningless compliment, I should know 
that the Maréchal had been packed off. 

I returned toward evening to Meudon, where several 
friends of Madame de Saint-Simon and of myself often 
slept, and where others, following the fashion established 
at Versailles and Paris, came to dine or sup so that the 
company was always very numerous. The scene be- 
tween Dubois and Villeroy was much talked about, and 
the latter universally blamed. Neither then nor during 
the ten days which elapsed before his arrest, did it enter 
into the head of anybody to suppose that anything worse 
would happen to him than general blame for his un- 
measured violence, so accustomed were people to his 
freaks, and to the feebleness of M. le Duc d’Orléans. I 
was now delighted, however, to find such general confi- 
dence, which augmented that of the Maréchal, and ren- 
dered more easy the execution of our project against 
him; punishment he more and more deserved by the in- 
decency and affectation of his discourses, and the audacity 
of his continual challenges. 

Three or four days after, I went to Versailles, to see 
M. le Duc d’Orléans. He said that, for want of a better, 
and in consequence of what I had said to him on more 
than one occasion of the Duc de Charost, it was to him 
he intended to give the office of governor of the King; 
that he had secretly seen him; that Charost had accepted 
with willingness the post, and was now safely shut upin 
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his apartment at Versailles, seeing no one, and seen by 
no one, ready to be led to the King the moment the 
time should arrive. The Regent went over with me all 
the measures to be taken, and I returned to Meudon re- 
solved not to budge from it until they were executed, 
there being nothing more to arrange. 

On Sunday, the 12th of August, 1722, M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans went, toward the end of the afternoon, to work 
with the King, as he was accustomed to do several times 
each week; and as it was summer time now, he went 
after his airing, which he always took early. This work 
was to show the King by whom were to be filled up va- 
cant places in the church, among the magistrates and 
intendants, etc., and to briefly explain to him the rea- 
sons which suggested the selection, and sometimes the 
distribution of the finances. The Regent informed him 
too, of the foreign news, which was within his compre- 
hension, before it was made public. At the conclusion 
of this labor, at which the Maréchal de Villeroy was al- 
ways present, and sometimes M. de Fréjus (when he 
made bold to stop), M. le Duc d’Orléans begged the 
King to step into a little back cabinet, where he would 
say a word to him alone. 

The Maréchal de Villeroy at once opposed. M. le Duc 
d’Orleans, who had laid this snare for him, saw him fall 
into it with satisfaction. He represented to the Maré- 
chal, that the King was approaching the age when he 
would govern by himself, that it was time for him, who 
was meanwhile the depository of all his authority, to in- 
form him of things which he could understand, and 
which could only be explained to him alone, whatever 
confidence might merit any third person. The regent 
concluded by begging the Maréchal to cease to place any 
obstacles in the way of a thing so necessary and so im- 
portant, saying that he had, perhaps, to reproach him- 
self for,— solely out of complaisance to him,— not having 
commenced before. 

The Maréchal, arising and stroking his wig, replied 
that he knew the respect he owed him, and knew also 
quite as well the respect he owed to the King, and to 
his place, charged as he was with the person of his 
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Majesty, and being responsible for it. But he said he 
would not sufter his Royal Highness to speak to the 
King in private (because he ought to know everything 
said to his Majesty), still less would he suffer him to 
lead the King into a cabinet, out of his sight, for it was 
his (the Maréchal’s) duty never to lose sight of his 
charge, and in everything to answer for it. 

Upon this, M. le Duc d’Orléans looked fixedly at the 
Maréchal and said, in the tone of a master, that he mis- 
took himself and forgot himself; that he ought to remem- 
ber to whom he was speaking, and take care what words 
he used; that the respect he (the Regent) owed to the 
presence of the King, hindered him from replying as he 
ought to reply, and from continuing this conversation. 
Therefore he made a profound reverence to the King, 
and went away. 

The Maréchal, thoroughly angry, conducted him some 
steps, mumbling and gesticulating; M. le Duc d’Orléans 
pretending to neither see nor hear him, the King aston- 
ished, and M. de Fréjus laughing in his sleeve. The bait 
so well swallowed, no one doubted that the Maréchal, 
audacious as he was, but nevertheless servile and timid 
courtier, would feel all the difference between braving, 
bearding, and insulting Cardinal Dubois (odious to every- 
body, and always smelling of the vile egg from which he 
had been hatched) and wrestling with the Regent in the 
presence of the King, claiming to annihilate M. le Duc 
d’Orléans’s rights and authority, by appealing to his own 
pretended rights and authority as governor of the King. 
People were not mistaken; less than two hours after what 
had occurred, it was known that the Maréchal, bragging 
of what he had just done had added that he should con- 
sider himself very unhappy if M. le Duc d’Orléans thought 
he had been wanting in respect to him, when his only 
idea was to fulfill his precious duty; and that he would go 
the next day to have an explanation with his Royal High- 
ness, which he doubted not would be satisfactory to him. 

At every hazard, all necessary measures had been taken 
as soon as the day was fixed on which the snare was to 
be laid for the Maréchal. Nothing remained but to give 
form to them directly it was known that on the morrow 
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the Maréchal would come and throw himself into the lion’s 
mouth. 

Beyond the bedroom of M. le Duc d’Orléans was a 
large and fine cabinet, with four big windows looking 
upon the garden, and on the same floor, two paces dis- 
tant, two other windows and two at the side in front of 
the chimney, and all these windows opened like doors. 
This cabinet occupied the corner where the courtiers 
awaited, and behind was an adjoining cabinet, where M. 
le Duc d’Orléans worked and received distinguished per- 
sons or favorites who wished to talk with him. 

The word was given. Artagnan, captain of the gray 
musketeers, was in this room (knowing what was going 
to happen), with many trusty officers of his company 
whom he had sent for, and former musketeers to be made 
use of at a pinch, and who clearly saw by these prepar- 
ations that something important was in the wind, but 
without divining what. There were also some light horse 
posted outside these windows in the same ignorance, and 
many principal officers and others in the Regent’s bed- 
room, and in the grand cabinet. 

All things being well arranged, the Maréchal de Ville- 
roy arrived about midday, with his accustomed hubbub, 
but alone, his chair and his porters remaining outside, 
beyond the Salle des Gardes. He enters like a comedian, 
stops, looks round, advances some steps. Under pretext 
of civility he is environed, surrounded. He asks in an 
authoritative tone, what M. le Duc d’Orléans is doing. 
The reply is, he is in his private room within. 

The Maréchal elevates his tone, says that nevertheless 
he must see the Regent; that he is going to enter; when 
lo! La Fare, captain of M. le Duc d’Orléans’s guards, pre- 
sents himself before him, arrests him, and demands his 
sword. The Maréchal becomes furious, all present are in 
commotion. At this instant Le Blane presents himself. 
His sedan chair, that had been hidden, is planted before 
the Maréchal. He cries aloud, he is shaking in his lower 
limbs; but he is thrust into the chair, which is closed 
upon him and carried away in the twinkling of an eye 
through one of the side windows into the garden, La 
Fare and Artagnan each on one side of the chair, the 
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light horse and musketeers behind, judging only by the 
result what was in the wind. The march is hastened; 
the party descend the steps of the orangery by the side 
of the thicket; the grand gate is found open and a coach 
and six before it. The chair is put down; the Maréchal 
storms as he will; he is cast into the coach; Artagnan 
mounts by his side; an officer of the musketeers is in 
front; and one of the gentlemen in ordinary of the King 
by the side of the officer; twenty musketeers, with 
mounted officers surround the vehicle, and—away they go. 

This side of the garden is beneath the window of the 
Queen’s apartments (when occupied by the Infanta). 
This scene under the blazing noonday sun was seen by 
no one, and although the large number of persons in M. 
le Duc d’Orléans’s rooms soon dispersed, it is astonishing 
that an affair of this kind remained unknown more than 
ten hours in the chdéteau of Versailles. The servants of 
the Maréchal de Villeroy (to whom nobody had dared to 
say a word), still waited with their master’s chair near 
the Salle des Gardes. They were told, after M. le Duc 
d’Orléans had seen the King, that the Maréchal had gone 
to Villeroy, and that they could carry to him what was 
necessary. 

I received at Meudon the message arranged. I was 
sitting down to table, and it was only toward the supper 
that people came from Versailles to tell us all the news, 
which was making much sensation there, but a sensation 
very measured on account of the surprise and fear caused 
by the manner in which the arrest had been executed. 

It was no agreeable task, that which had to be per- 
formed soon after by the Regent; I mean when he carried 
the news of the arrest to the King. He entered into 
his Majesty’s cabinet which he cleared of all the company 
it contained, except those people whose post gave them 
a right to enter, but of them there were not many 
present. At the first word, the King reddened; his eyes 
moistened; he hid his face against the back of an 
armchair, without saying a word; would neither go out 
nor play. He ate but a few mouthfuls at supper, wept, 
and did not sleep all night. The morning and the dinner 
of the next day, the 14th, passed off but little better. 


CHAPTER XAXIX. 


I am Sent for by Cardinal Dubois— Flight of Fréjus—He is Sought 
and Found — Behavior of Villeroy in His Exile at Lyons— His Rage 
and Reproaches against Fréjus— Rise of the Latter in the King’s 
Confidence. 


HAT same 14th, as I rose from dinner at Meudon, with 
much company, the valet de chambre who served me 
said that a courier from Cardinal Dubois had a 
letter for me, which he had not thought good to bring me 
before all my guests. I opened the letter. The Cardinal 
conjured me to go instantly and see him at Versailles, 
bringing with me a trusty servant, ready to be dispatched 
to La Trappe, as soon as I had spoken with him, and not 
to rack my brains to divine what this might mean, because 
it would be impossible to divine it, and that he was wait- 
ing with the utmost impatience to tell it tome. I at once 
ordered my coach, which I thought a long time in coming 
from the stables. They were a considerable distance from 
the new chéteau I occupied. 

This courier to be taken to the Cardinal, in order to be 
dispatched to La Trappe, turned my head. I could not 
imagine what had happened to occupy the Cardinal so 
thoroughly so soon after the arrest of Villeroy. The con- 
stitution, or some important and unknown fugitive dis- 
covered at La Trappe, and a thousand other thoughts 
agitated me until I arrived at Versailles. 

Upon reaching the chdteau, I saw Dubois at a window 
awaiting me, and making many signs to me, and upon 
reaching the staircase, I found him there at the bottom, 
as I was about to mount. His first word was to ask me 
if I had brought with me a man who could post to La 
Trappe. I showed him my valet de chambre, who knew 
the road well, having traveled over it with me very often, 
and who was well known to the Cardinal, who, when 
simple Abbé Dubois, used very frequently to chat with 
him while waiting for me. 
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The Cardinal explained to me, as we ascended the stairs, 
the cause of his message. Immediately after the depar- 
ture of the Maréchal de Villeroy, M. de Fréjus, the King’s 
instructor had been missed. He had disappeared. He 
had not slept at Versailles. No one knew what had be- 
come of him! The grief of the King had so much 
increased upon receiving this fresh blow — both his famil- 
iar friends taken from him at once—that no one knew 
what to do with him. He was in the most violent de- 
spair, wept bitterly, and could not be pacified. The 
Cardinal concluded by saying that no stone must be left 
unturned in order to find M. de Fréjus. That unless he 
had gone to Villeroy, it was probable he had hid himself 
in La Trappe, and that we must send and see him. 
With this he led me to M. le Duc d’Orléans. He was 
alone, much troubled, walking up and down his chamber, 
and he said to me that he knew not what would become 
of the King, or what to do with him; that he was crying 
for M. de Fréjus, and would listen to nothing; and the 
Regent began himself to cry out against this strange 
flight. 

After some further consideration, Dubois pressed me to 
go and write to La Trappe. All was in disorder where 
we were; everybody spoke at once in the cabinet; it was 
impossible, in the midst of all this noise, to write upon 
the bureau, as I often did when I was alone with the 
King. My apartment was in the new wing, and perhaps 
shut up, for I was not expected that day. I went there- 
fore, instead, into the chamber of Pezé, close at hand, 
and wrote my letter there. -The letter : finished, and I 
about to descend, Pezé, who left me, returned, crying, 
“He is found! he is found! your letter is useless; return 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans.” 

He then related to me that just before, one of M. le 
Duc d’Orléans’s people, who knew that Fréjus was a friend 
of the Lamoignons, had met Courson in the grand court, 
and had asked him if he knew what had become of 
Fréjus; that Courson had replied, “Certainly: he went 
last night to sleep at Basville, where the President 
Lamoignon is;” and that upon this, the man hurried 
Courson to M. le Duc d’Orléans to relate this to him. 
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Pezé and I arrived at M. le Duc d’Orléans’s room just 
after Courson left it. Serenity had returned. Fréjus 
was well belabored. After a moment of cheerfulness, 
Cardinal Dubois advised M. le Duc d’Orléans to go and 
carry this good news to the King, and to say that a 
courier should at once be dispatched to Basville, to make 
his preceptor return. M. le Duc d’Orléans acted upon 
the suggestion, saying, he would return directly. I 
remained with Dubois awaiting him. 

After having discussed a little this mysterious flight of 
Fréjus, Dubois told me he had news of Villeroy. He 
said that the Maréchal had not ceased to cry out against 
the outrage committed upon his person, the audacity of 
the Regent, the insolence of Dubois, or to hector Artag- 
nan all the way for having lent himself to such criminal 
violence; then he invoked the manes of the deceased 
King, bragged of his confidence in him, the importance 
of the place he held, and for which he had been pre- 
ferred above all others; talked of the rising that so im- 
pudent an enterprise would cause in Paris, throughout 
the realm, and in foreign countries; deplored the fate of 
the young King and of all the kingdom; the officers se- 
lected by the late King for the most precious of charges, 
driven away, the Duc du Maine first, himself afterward; 
then he burst out into exclamations and invectives; then 
into praises of his services, of his fidelity, of his firm- 
ness, of his inviolable attachment to his duty. In fact, 
he was so astonished, so troubled, so full of vexation 
and of rage, that he was thoroughly beside himself. The 
Duc de Villeroy, the Maréchal de Tallard and Biron had 
permission to go and see him at Villeroy; scarcely any- 
body else asked for it. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans having returned from the King, 
saying that the news he had carried had much appeased 
his Majesty, we agreed we must so arrange matters that 
Fréjus should return the next morning, that M. le Duc 
d’Orléans should receive him well, as though nothing 
had happened, and give him to understand that it was 
simply to avoid embarrassing him, that he had not been 
made aware of the secret of the arrest (explaining this 
to him with all the more liberty, because Fréjus hated 
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the Maréchal, his haughtiness, his jealousy, his capri- 
ciousness, and in his heart must be delighted at his re- 
moval, and at being able to have entire possession of the 
King), then beg him to explain to the King the neces- 
sity of Villeroy’s dismissal; then communicate to Fréjus 
the selection of the Duc de Charost as governor of the 
King; promise him all the concert and the attention from 
this latter he could desire; ask him to counsel and guide 
Charost; finally, seize the moment of the King’s joy at 
the return of Fréjus to inform his Majesty of the new 
governor chosen, and to present Charost to him. All 
this was arranged and very well executed next day. 

When the Maréchal heard of it at Villeroy, he flew 
into a strange passion against Charost (of whom he spoke 
with the utmost contempt for having accepted his place), 
but above all against Fréjus, whom he called a traitor 
and a villain. His first moments of passion, of fury, and 
of transport, were all the more violent, because he saw 
by the tranquillity reigning everywhere that his pride 
had deceived him in inducing him to believe that the 
Parliament, the markets, all Paris would rise if the 
Regent dared to touch a person so important and so well 
beloved as he imagined himself to be. This truth, which 
he could no longer hide from himself, and which succeeded 
so rapidly to the chimeras that had been his food and 
his life, threw him into despair, and turned his head. 
He fell foul of the Regent, of his minister, of those em- 
ployed to arrest him, of those who had failed to defend 
him, of all who had not risen in revolt to bring him 
back in triumph, of Charost, who had dared to succeed 
him, and especially of Fréjus, who had deceived him in 
such an unworthy manner. Fréjus was the person 
against whom he was the most irritated. Reproaches of 
ingratitude and of treachery rained unceasingly upon him; 
all that the Maréchal had done for him with the deceased 
King was recollected; how he had protected, aided, lodged, 
and fed him; how without him (Villeroy) he (Fréjus) 
would never have been preceptor of the King; and all 
this was exactly true. 

The treachery to which he alluded he afterward ex- 
plained. He said that he and Fréjus had agreed at the 
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very commencement of the Regency to act in union; and 
that if by troubles or events inpossible to foresee, but 
which were only too common in regencies, one of them 
should be dismissed from office, the other not being able 
to hinder the dismissal, though not touched himself, 
should at once withdraw and never return to his post, 
until the first was reinstated in his. And after these 
explanations, new cries broke out against the perfidy of 
this miserable wretch—for the most odious terms ran 
glibly from the end of his tongue—who thought like a 
fool to cover his perfidy with a veil of gauze, in slipping 
off to Basville, so as to be instantly sought and brought 
back, in fear lest he should lose his place by the slightest 
resistance or the slightest delay, and who expected to 
acquit himself thus of his word, and of the reciprocal 
engagement both had taken; and then he returned to 
fresh insults and fury against this serpent, as he said, 
whom he had warmed and nourished so many years in his 
bosom. 

The account of these transports and insults, promptly 
came from Villeroy to Versailles, brought, not only by 
the people whom the Regent had placed as guards 
over the Maréchal, and to give an exact account of all 
he said and did, day by day, but by all the domestics 
who came and went, and before whom Villeroy launched 
out his speeches, at table, while passing through his 
antechambers, or while taking a turn in his gardens. 

All this weighed heavily upon Fréjus by the rebound. 
Despite the apparent tranquillity of his visage, he ap- 
peared confounded. He replied by a silence of respect 
and commiseration in which he enveloped himself; never- 
theless, he could not do so to the Duc de Villeroy, the 
Maréchal de Tallard, and a few others. He tranquilly 
said to them, that he had done all he could to fulfill an 
engagement which he did not deny, but that after having 
thus satisfied the call of honor, he did not think he could 
refuse to obey orders so express from the King and the 
Regent, or abandon the former in order to bring about 
the return of the Maréchal de Villeroy, which was the ob- 
ject of their reciprocal engagement, and which he was 
certain he could not effect by absence, however prolonged. 
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But amidst these very sober excuses could be seen the 
joy which peeped forth from him, in spite of himself, at 
being freed from so inconvenient a superior, at having to 
do with a new governor whom he could easily manage, 
at being able when he chose to guide himself in all 
liberty toward the grand object he had always desired, 
which was to attach himself to the King without reserve, 
and to make out of this attachment, obtained by all sorts 
of means, the means of a greatness, which he did not yet 
dare to figure to himself, but which time and opportunity 
would teach him how to avail himself of in the best 
manner, marching to it meanwhile in perfect security. 

The Maréchal was allowed to refresh himself, and ex- 
hale his anger five or six days at Villeroy; and as he was 
not dangerous away from the King, he was sent to Lyons, 
with liberty to exercise his functions of governor of the 
town and province, measures being taken to keep a watch 
upon him, and Des Libois being left with him to diminish 
his authority by this manifestation of precaution and sur- 
veillance, which took from him all appearance of credit. 
He would receive no honors on arriving there. A large 
quantity of his first fire was extinguished; this wide 
separation from Paris and the Court, where not even the 
slightest movement had taken place, everybody being 
stupefied and in terror at an arrest of this importance; 
took from him all remaining hope, curbed his impetu- 
osity, and finally induced him to conduct himself with 
sagacity in order to avoid worse treatment. 

Such was the catastrophe of a man, so incapable of all 
the posts he had occupied, who displayed chimeras and 
audacity in the place of prudence and sagacity, who 
everywhere appeared a trifler and a comedian, and whose 
universal and profound ignorance (except of the meanest 
arts of the courtier) made plainly visible the thin cover- 
ing of probity and of virtue with which he tried to hide 
his ingratitude, his mad ambition, his desire to overturn 
all in order to make himself the chief of all, in the 
midst of his weakness and his fears, and to hold a helm 
he was radically incapable of managing. I speak here 
only of his conduct since the establishment of the Re- 
gency. Elsewhere, in more than one place, the little or 
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nothing he was worth has been shown; how his igno- 
rance and his jealousy lost us Flanders, and nearly ruined 
the State; how his felicity was pushed to the extreme, 
and what deplorable reverses followed his return. Suffi- 
cient to say that he never recovered from the state into 
which this last madness threw him, and that the rest of 
his life was only bitterness, regret, contempt! He had 
persuaded the King that it was he, alone, who by vigi- 
lance and precaution had preserved his life from poison 
that others wished to administer to him. This was the 
source of those tears shed by the King when Villeroy 
was carried off, and of his despair when Fréjus disap- 
peared. He did not doubt that both had been removed 
in order that this crime might be more easily com- 
mitted. 

The prompt return of Fréjus dissipated the half of his 
fear, the continuance of his good health delivered him 
by degrees from the other. The preceptor, who had a 
great interest in preserving the King, and who felt much 
relieved by the absence of Villeroy, left nothing undone 
in order to extinguish these gloomy ideas; and conse- 
quently to let blame fall upon him who had inspired 
them. He feared the return of the Maréchal when the 
King, who was approaching his majority, should be the 
master; once delivered of the yoke he did not wish it to 
be reimposed upon him. He well knew that the grand 
airs, the ironies, the authoritative fussiness in public of 
the Maréchal were insupportable to his Majesty, and that 
they held together only by those frightful ideas of poison. 
To destroy them was to show the Maréchal uncovered 
and worse than that to show to the King, without ap- 
pearing to make a charge against the Maréchal, the crim- 
inal interest he had in exciting these alarms, and the 
falsehood and atrocity of such a venomous invention. 
These reflections, which the health of the King each day 
confirmed, sapped all esteem, all gratitude and left his 
Majesty in full liberty of conscience to prohibit, when he 
should be the master, all approach to his person on the 
part of so vile and so interested an impostor. 

Fréjus made use of these means to shelter himself 
against the possibility of the Maréchal’s return, and to 
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attach himself to the King without reserve. The pro- 
digious success of his schemes has been only too well 
felt since. 

The banishment of Villeroy, flight and return of Fre- 
jus, and installation of Charost, as governor of the King, 
were followed by the confirmation of his Majesty by the 
Cardinal de Rohan, and by his first communion, admin- . 
istered to him by this selfsame Cardinal, his grand al- 
moner. 


. CHAPTERS Ais 


I Retire from Public Life —Illness and Death of Dubois — Account 
of His Riches —His Wife—His Character — Anecdotes — Madame 
de Conflans— Relief of the Regent and the King. 


{ yILLERoy being banished, the last remaining obstacle 
V in Dubois’s path was removed. There was nothing, 

now, to hinder him from being proclaimed prime 
minister. I had opposed it as stoutly as I could; but 
my words were lost upon M. le Duc d’Orléans. Accord- 
ingly, about two o’clock in the afternoon of the 23d of 
August, 1722, Dubois was declared prime minister by 
the Regent, and by the Regent at once conducted to 
the King as such. 

After this event I began insensibly to withdraw from 
public affairs. Before the end of the year the King was 
consecrated at Rheims. The disorder at the ceremony 
was inexpressible. All precedent was forgotten. Rank 
‘was hustled and jostled, so to speak, by the crowd. The 
desire to exclude the nobility from all office and all 
dignity was obvious at half a glance. My spirit was 
ulcerated at this; I saw approaching the complete re-estab- 
lishment of the bastards; my heart was cleft in twain, 
to see the Regent at the heels of his unworthy minister. 
He was a prey to the interest, the avarice, the folly, of 
this miserable wretch, and no remedy possible. What- 
ever experience I might have had of the astonishing 
weakness of M. le Duc .d’Orléans, it had passed all 
bounds when I saw him with my own eyes make Dubois 
prime minister, after all I had said to him on the sub- 
ject,— after all he had said to me. The year 1723 com- 
menced, and found me in this spirit. It is at the end 
of this year I have determined to end these “Memoirs,” 
and the details of it will not be so full or so abundant 
as of preceding years. I was hopelessly wearied with 
M. le Duc d’Orléans; I no longer approached this poor 
prince (with so many great and useless talents buried 
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in him) except with repugnance. I could not help feel- 
ing for him what the poor Israelites said to themselves 
in the desert about the manna: “NVauseat anima mea 
super cibum istum levissimum.” 1 no longer deigned to 
speak to him. He perceived this; I felt he was pained 
at it; he strove to reconcile me to him, without daring, 
however, to speak of affairs, except briefly, and with 
constraint, and yet he could not hinder himself from 
speaking of them. I scarcely took the trouble to reply 
to him, and I cut his conversation as short as possible. 
I abridged and curtailed my audiences with him; I 
listened to his reproaches with coldness. In fact, what 
had I to discuss with a Regent who was no longer one, 
not even over himself, still less over a realm plunged in 
disorder ? 

Cardinal Dubois, when he met me, almost courted me. 
He knew not how to catch me. The bonds which united 
me to M. le Duc d’Orléans had always been so strong 
that the prime minister, who knew their strength, did 
not dare to flatter himself he could break them. His re- 
source was to try to disgust me by inducing his master 
to treat me with a reserve which was completely new to 
him, and which cost him more than it cost me; for, in 
fact, he had often found my confidence very useful to 
him, and had grown accustomed to it. As for me, I dis- 
pensed with his friendship more than willingly, vexed at 
being no longer able to gather any fruit from it for the 
advantage of the State or himself, wholly abandoned as 
he was to his Paris pleasures and to his minister. The 
conviction of my complete inutility more and more kept 
me in the background, without the slightest suspicion 
that different conduct could be dangerous to me, or that, 
weak and abandoned to Dubois, as was the Regent, the 
former could ever exile me, like the Duc de Noailles 
and Canillac, or disgust me into exiling myself. I fol- 
lowed, then, my accustomed life. That is to say, never 
saw M. le Duc d’Orléans except /¢éte-d-téte, and then very 
seldom; at intervals that each time grew longer, coldly, 
briefly, never talking to him of business, or, if he did to 
me, turning the conversation, and replying in a manner 
to make it drop. Acting thus, it is easy to see that I 
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was mixed up in nothing, and what I shall have to relate 
now will have less of the singularity and instructiveness 
of good and faithful memoirs, than of the dryness and 
sterility of the gazettes. 

First of all I will finish my account of Cardinal Dubois. 
I have very little more to say of him; for he had scarcely 
begun to enjoy his high honors when Death came to 
laugh at him for the sweating labor he had taken to ac- 
quire them. 

On the 11th of June, 1723, the King went to reside at 
Meudon, ostensibly in order that the chéteau of Versailles 
might be cleared—in reality to accommodate Cardinal 
Dubois. He had just presided over the assembly of the 
day, and flattered to the last degree at this, wished to 
repose upon the honor. He desired, also, to be present 
sometimes at the assemblies of the Company of the 
Indies. Meudon brought him halfway to Paris, and 
saved him a journey. His debauchery had so shattered 
his health that the movement of a coach gave him pains 
which he very carefully hid. 

The King held at Meudon a review of his household, 
which in his pride the Cardinal must needs attend. It 
cost him dear. He mounted on horseback the better to 
enjoy his triumph; he suffered cruelly, and became so 
violently ill that he was obliged to have assistance. The 
most celebrated doctors and physicians were called in, 
with great secrecy. They shook their heads, and came 
so often that news of the illness began to transpire. 
Dubois was unable to go to Paris again more than once 
or twice, and then with much trouble, and solely to con- 
ceal his malady, which gave him no repose. 

He left nothing undone, in fact, to hide it from the 
world; he went as often as he could to the Council; ap- 
prised the ambassadors he would go to Paris, and did not 
go; kept himself invisible at home, and bestowed the 
most frightful abuse upon everybody who dared to intrude 
upon him. On Saturday, the 7th of August, he was so 
ill that the doctors declared he must submit to an oper- 
ation, which was very urgent, and without which he could 
hope to live but a few days; because the abscess he had 
having burst the day he mounted on horseback, gangrene 
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had commenced, with an overflow of pus, and he must be 
transported, they added, to Versailles, in order to undergo 
this operation. The trouble this terrible announce- 
ment caused him, so overthrew him that he could not be 
moved the next day, Sunday, the 8th; but on Monday he 
was transported in a litter, at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

After having allowed him to repose himself a little, the 

doctors and surgeons proposed that he should receive the 
Sacrament, and submit to the operation immediately after. 
This was not heard very peacefully; he had scarcely ever 
been free from fury since the day of the review; he had 
grown worse on Saturday, when the operation was first 
announced to him. Nevertheless, some little time after, 
he sent for the priest from Versailles, with whom he re- 
mained alone about a quarter of an hour. Such a great 
and good man, so well prepared for death, did not need 
more. Prime ministers, too, have privileged confessions. 
As his chamber again filled, it was proposed that he 
should take the viaticum; he cried out that that was soon 
said, but that there was a ceremonial for the cardinals, 
of which he was ignorant, and Cardinal Bissy must be 
sent to, at Paris, for information upon it. Everybody 
looked at his neighbor, and felt that Dubois merely wished 
to gain time; but as the operation was urgent, they pro- 
posed it to him without further delay. He furiously sent 
them away, and would no longer hear talk of it. 
- The faculty, who saw the imminent danger of the 
slightest delay, sent to Meudon for M. le Duc d’Orléans, 
who instantly came in the first conveyance he could lay 
his hands on. He exhorted the Cardinal to suffer the 
operation; then asked the faculty if it could be performed 
in safety. They replied that they could say nothing for 
certain, but that assuredly the Cardinal had not two hours 
to live if he did not instantly agree to it. M. le Duc 
d’Orléans returned to the sick man, and begged him so 
earnestly to do so, that he consented. 

The operation was accordingly performed about five 
o’clock, and in five minutes, by La Peyronie, chief sur- 
geon of the King, and successor to Maréchal, who was 
present with Chirac and others of the most celebrated 
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surgeons and doctors. The Cardinal cried and stormed 
strongly. M. le Duc d’Orléans returned into the cham- 
ber directly after the opération was performed, and the 
faculty did not dissimulate from him, that judging by 
the nature of the wound, and what issued from it, the 
Cardinal had not long to live. He died, in fact, twenty- 
four hours afterward, on the roth of August, at five 
o’clock in the morning, grinding his teeth against his 
surgeons and against Chirac, whom he had never ceased 
to abuse. 

Extreme unction was, however, brought to him. Of 
the communion, nothing more was said —or of any priest 
for him—and he finished his life thus, in the utmost 
despair, and enraged at quitting it. Fortune had nicely 
played with him; she made him dearly and slowly buy 
her favors by all sorts of trouble, care, projects, in- 
trigues, fears, labor, torment; and at last showered down 
upon him torrents of greater power, unmeasured riches, 
to let him enjoy them only four years (dating from the 
time when he was made Secretary of State, and only two 
years dating from the time when he was made Cardinal 
and Prime Minister), and then snatched them from him, 
in the smiling moment, when he was most enjoying them, 
at sixty-six years of age. 

He died thus, absolute master of his master, less a 
a prime minister than an all-powerful minister, exer- 
cising in full and undisturbed liberty the authority 
and the power of the King; he was superintendent 
of the post, Cardinal, Archbishop of Cambrai, had 
seven abbeys, with respect to which he was _ insati- 
able to the last; and he had set on foot overtures, in 
order to seize upon those of Citeaux, Prémonté, and others, 
and it was averred that he received a pension from Eng- 
land of 40,000 livres sterling! I had the curiosity to 
ascertain his revenue, and I have thought what I found cu- 
rious enough to be inserted here, diminishing some of the 
benefices to avoid all exaggeration. I have made a re- 
duction, too, upon what he drew from his place of 
Prime Minister, and that of the post. I believe, also, 
that he had 20,000 livres from the clergy, as Cardinal, 
but I do not know it as certain. What he drew from 
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Law was immense. He had made use of a good deal 
of it at Rome, in order to obtain his Cardinalship; 
but a prodigious sum of ready cash was left in his hands. 
He had an extreme quantity of the most beautiful plate in 
silver and enamel, most admirably worked; the richest 
furniture, the rarest jewels of all kinds, the finest and 
_ tarest horses of all countriés, and the most superb equi- 
pages. His table was in every way exquisite and superb, 
and he did the honors of it very well, although ex- 
tremely sober by nature and by régime. 

The place of preceptor of M. le Duc d’Orléans had 
procured for him the Abbey of Nogent-sous-Coucy; the 
marriage of the Prince that of Saint-Just; his first. 
journeys to Hanover and England, those of Airvause and. 
of Bourgueil; three other journeys, his omnipotence. 
What a monster of Fortune! With what a commence- 
ment, and with what an end! 


ACCOUNT OF HIS RICHES. 


CaM rai ae strate tae aie chee ees 120,000 livres. 
Nogent-sous-Coucyrry.q- en ae ees 19,000 “* | 
Saintalistaee rn aces fe erie SEN aN oe TO;OOO Ls 
CAM TV CUULG Cae err hte tanec) Tee Minit eae Nis ials £2,000 ** 
Bout oe 1 ee ee an Mew ae eetwhh dia teat Asc cto T2000" = 6 
Bers-Saint=-Vinox, Gs cmckk econ oem see tone 60,000‘ 
SAIN ESB LUI teeter ti veaalte macro reper ieis ortiaas 80,000“ 
WELCAIND epi renee eee, cont epistern asi 20,000 ‘“* 
324,000 f 
Irate pVLINIStei tk mers eae iach crie ace eo. 150,000 ‘ 
PPS OSU ME coe Oro te cin ert age eas 100,000 ‘* 
250. OOO Maes 


The Pension from England, at 24 livres the 


livres Stenlin greta in ease tui eine ean 960,000)" at 
TOTALS. 

Benehicestery. ara: teaeh ere korea 324,000 

Prime Minister and Post........... 250,000 ‘ 

Pension from England.............. 960,000‘ 

1,534,000 * 


On Wednesday evening, the day after his death, Dubois 
was carried from Versailles to the church of the chapter 
of Saint Honoré, in Paris, where he was interred some 
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days after. Each of the academies, of which he was a 
member, had a service performed for him (at which they 
were present), the assembly of the clergy had another (he 
being their president), and as prime minister he had one 
at Notre Dame, at which the Cardinal de Noailles offici- 
ated, and at which the superior courts were present. 
There was no funeral oration at any of them. It could 
not be hazarded. His brother, more modest than he, and 
an honest man, kept the office of secretary of the cabinet, 
which he had, and which the Cardinal had given him. 
This brother found an immense heritage. He had but 
one son, canon of Saint Honoré, who had never desired 
places or livings, and who led a good life. He would 
touch scarcely anything of this rich succession. He em- 
ployed a part of it in building for his uncle a sort of 
mausoleum (fine, but very modest, against the wall, at the 
end of the church, where the Cardinal is interred, witha 
Christian-like inscription), and distributed the rest to the 
poor, fearing lest this money should bring a curse upon 
him. 

It was found some time after his death that the Cardi- 
nal had been long married, but very obscurely! He paid 
his wife to keep silent when he received his benefices; 
but when he dawned into greatness became much em- 
barrassed with her. He was always in agony lest she 
should come forward and ruin him. His marriage had 
been made in Limousin, and celebrated in a village church. 
When he was named Archbishop of Cambrai he resolved 
to destroy the proofs of this marriage, and employed 
Breteuil, intendant of Limoges, to whom he committed the 
secret, to do this for him skillfully and quietly. 

Breteuil saw the heavens open before him if he could 
but succeed in this enterprise, so delicate and so impor- 
tant. He had intelligence, and knew how to make use 
of it. He goes to this village where the marriage had 
been celebrated, accompanied by only two or three val- 
ets, and arranges his journey so as to arrive at night, 
stops at the curé’s house, in default of an inn, familiarly 
claims hospitality like a man surprised by the night, 
dying of hunger and thirst, and unable to go a step 
further. 
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The good curé, transported with gladness to lodge M. 
l’Intendant, hastily prepared all there was in the house, 
and had the honor of supping with him, while his serv- 
ant regaled the two valets in another room, Breteuil 
having sent them all away in order to be alone with his 
host. Breteuil liked his glass and knew how to empty 
it. He pretended to find the supper good and the wine 
better. The cur¢é, charmed with his guest, thought only 
of egging him on, as they say in the provinces. The 
tankard was on the table, and was drained again and 
again with a familiarity which transported the worthy 
priest. Breteuil, who had laid his project, succeeded in 
it, and made the good man so drunk that he could not 
keep upright, or see, or utter a word. When Breteuil had 
brought him to this state, and had finished him off with 
a few more draughts of wine, he profited by the infor- 
mation he had extracted from him during the first quar- 
ter of an hour of supper. He had asked if his registers 
were in good order, and how far they extended, and 
under pretext of safety against thieves, asked him where 
he kept them, and the keys of them, so that the mo- 
ment Breteuil was certain the cuv¢ could no longer make 
use of his senses, he took his keys, opened the cup- 
board, took from it the register of the marriage of the 
year he wanted, very neatly detached the page he sought 
(and woe unto that marriage registered upon the same 
page), put it in his pocket, replaced the registers where 
he had found them, locked up the cupboard, and put 
back the keys in the place he had taken them from. 
His only thought after this was to steal off as soon as 
the dawn appeared, leaving the good curé¢é snoring away the 
effects of the wine, and giving some pistoles to the ser- 
vant. 

He went thence to the notary, who had succeeded to 
the business, and the papers of the one who had made 
the contract of marriage; locked himself up with him, and 
by force and authority made him give up the minutes of 
the marriage contract. He sent afterward for the wife of 
Dubois (from whose hands the wily Cardinal had already 
obtained the copy of the contract she possessed), threat- 
ened her with dreadful dungeons if she ever dared to 
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breathe a word of her marriage, and promised marvels to 
her if she kept silent. 

He assured her, moreover, that all she could say or do 
would be thrown away, because everything had been so 
arranged that she could prove nothing, and that if she 
dared to speak, preparations were made for condemning 
her as acalumniator and impostor, to rot with ashaven head 
in the prison of a convent! Breteuil placed these two im- 
portant documents in the hands of Dubois, and was (to 
the surprise and scandal of all the world) recompensed, 
some time after, with the post of war secretary, which, 
apparently, he had done nothing to deserve, and for 
which he was utterly unqualified. The secret rea- 
son of his appointment was not discovered until long 
alters 

Dubois’s wife did not dare to utter a whisper. She 
came to Paris after the death of her husband. A good 
proportion was given to her of what was left. She lived 
obscurely, but in easy circumstances, and died at Paris 
more than twenty years after the Cardinal Dubois, by 
whom she had had no children. The brother lived on 
very good terms with her. He was a village doctor when 
Dubois sent for him to Paris. In the end this history was 
known, and has been neither contradicted nor disavowed 
by anybody. 

We have many examples of prodigious fortune acquired 
by insignificant people, but there is no example of a 
person so destitute of all talent (excepting that of low 
intrigue), as was Cardinal Dubois, being thus fortunate. 
His intellect was of the most ordinary kind; his knowl- 
edge the most commonplace; his capacity nil; his exterior 
that of a ferret, of a pedant; his conversation disagree- 
able, broken, always uncertain; his falsehood written 
upon his forehead; his habits too measureless to be hid- 
den; his fits of impetuosity resembling fits of madness; 
his head incapable of containing more than one thing at 
a time, and he incapable of following anything but his 
personal interest; nothing was sacred with him; he had 
no sort of worthy intimacy with anyone; had a declared 
contempt for faith, promises, honor, probity, truth; took 
pleasure in laughing at all these things; was equally 
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voluptuous and ambitious, wishing to be all in all 
in everything; counting himself alone as_ everything, 
and whatever was not connected with him as nothing; 
and regarding it as the height of madness to think 
or act otherwise. With all this he was soft, cring- 
ing, supple, a flatterer, and false admirer, taking all 
shapes with the greatest facility, and playing the most 
opposite parts in order to arrive at the different ends he 
proposed to himself; and, nevertheless, was but little 
capable of seducing. His judgment, acted by fits and 
starts, was involuntarily crooked, with little sense or 
clearness; he was disagreeable in spite of himself. Never- 
theless, he could be funnily vivacious when he wished, 
but nothing more, could tell a good story, spoiled, how- 
ever, to some extent, by his stuttering, which his falsehood 
had turned into a habit from the hesitation he always 
had in replying and in speaking. With such defects it 
is surprising that the only man he was able to seduce 
was M. le Duc d’Orléans, who had so much intelligence, 
such a well-balanced mind, and so much clear and rapid 
perception of character. Dubois gained upon him as a 
child while his preceptor; he seized upon him as a young 
man by favoring his liking for liberty, sham, fashion- 
able manners and debauchery, and his disdain of all 
rule. He ruined his heart, his mind, and his habits by 
instilling into him the principles of libertinism, which 
this poor prince could no more deliver himself from 
than from those ideas of reason, truth, and conscience, 
which he always took care to stifle. 

Dubois having insinuated himself into the favor of his 
master in this manner, was incessantly engaged in study- 
ing how to preserve his position. He never lost sight 
of his prince, whose great talents and great defects he 
had learned how to profit by. The Regent’s feebleness 
was the main rock upon which he built. As for Dubois’s 
talent and capacity, as I have before said, they were 
worth nothing. All his success was due to his servile 
pliancy and base intrigues. 

When he became the real master of the State he was 
just as incompetent as before. All his application was 
directed toward his master, and it had for sole aim that 
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that master should not escape him. He wearied himself 
in watching all the movements of the prince, what he 
did, whom he saw, and for how long; his humor, his 
visage, his remarks at the issue of every audience and 
of every party; who took part in them, what was said 
and by whom, combining all these things; above all, he 
strove to frighten everybody from approaching the Re- 
gent, and kept no bounds with anyone who had the 
temerity to do so without his knowledge and permission. 
This watching occupied all his days, and by it he regu- 
lated all his movements. This application, and the orders 
he was obliged to give for appearance sake, occupied all 
his time, so that he became inaccessible except for a few 
public audiences, or for others to the foreign ministers. 
‘Yet the majority of those ministers never could catch 
him, and were obliged to lay in wait for him upon stair- 
cases or in passages, where he did not expect to meet 
them. Once he threw into the fire a prodigious quantity 
of unopened letters, and then congratulated himself upon 
having got rid of all his business at once. At his death 
thousands of letters were found unopened. 

Thus everything was in arrear, and nobody, not even 
the foreign ministers, dared to complain to M. le Duc 
d’Orléans, who, entirely abandoned to his pleasures, and 
always on the road from Versailles to Paris, never 
thought of business, only too satisfied to find himself so 
free, and attending to nothing except the few trifles he 
submitted to the King under the pretense of working 
with his Majesty. Thus, nothing could be settled, and 
all was in chaos. To govern in this manner there is no 
need for capacity. Two words to each minister charged 
with a department, and some care in garnishing the 
councils attended by the King, with the least important 
dispatches (settling the others with M. le Duc d’Orléans) 
constituted all the labor of the prime minister; and 
spying, scheming, parade, flatteries, defense, occupied 
all his time. His fits of passion, full of insults and 
blackguardism, from which neither man nor woman, no 
matter of what rank, was sheltered, relieved him from 
an infinite number of audiences, because people pre- 
ferred going to subalterns, or neglecting their business 
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altogether, to exposing themselves to this fury and these 
affronts. 

The mad freaks of Dubois, especially when he had 
become master, and thrown off all restraint, would fill a 
volume. I will relate only one or two as samples. His 
frenzy was such that he would sometimes run all round 
the chamber, upon the tables and chairs, without touch- 
ing the floor! M. le Duc d’Orléans told me that he had 
often witnessed this. 

Another sample: — 

The Cardinal de Gesvres came over to-day to complain 
to M. le Duc d’Orléans that the Cardinal Dubois had 
dismissed him in the most filthy terms. On a former 
occasion, Dubois had treated the Princess de Montauban 
in a similar manner, and M. le Duc d’Orléans had 
replied to her complaints as he now replied to those of 
the Cardinal de Gesvres. He told the Cardinal, who 
was a man of good manners, of gravity, and of dignity 
(whereas the Princess deserved what she got) that he 
had always found the counsel of the Cardinal Dubois 
good, and that he thought he (Gesvres) would do well 
to follow the advice just given him! Apparently it was 
to free himself from similar complaints that he spoke 
thus; and, in fact, he had no more afterward. 

Another sample: — 

Madame de Cheverny, become a widow, had retired to 
the Incurables. Her place of governess of the daughters 
of M. le Duc d’Orléans had been given to Madame de 
Conflans. <A little while after Dubois was consecrated, 
Madame la Duchess d’Orléans asked Madame de Conflans 
if she had called upon him. Thereupon Madame de Con- 
flans replied negatively, and that she saw no reason for 
going, the place she held being so little mixed up in 
State affairs. Madame la Duchess d’Orléans ppinted out 
how intimate the Cardinal was with M. le Duc d’Orléans. 
Madame de Conflans still tried to back out, saying that 
he was a madman, who insulted everybody, and to 
whom she would not expose herself. She had wit and a 
tongue, and was supremely vain, although very polite. 
Madame la Duchess d’Orléans burst out laughing at her 
fear, and said, that having nothing to ask of the Cardi- 
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nal, but simply to render an account to him of the office 
M. le Duc d’Orléans had given her, it was an act of 
politeness which could only please him, and obtain for 
her his regard, far from having anything disagreeable, 
or to be feared about it; and finished by saying to her 
that it was proper, and that she wished her to go. 

She went, therefore, for it was at Versailles, and arrived 
in a large cabinet, where there were eight or ten persons 
waiting to speak to the Cardinal, who was larking with , 
one of his favorites, by the mantelpiece. Fear seized 
upon Madame de Conflans, who was little, and who ap- 
peared less. Nevertheless, she approached as this woman 
retired. The Cardinal, seeing her advance, sharply asked 
her what she wanted. 

“Monseigneur,” said she, — “Oh, Monseigneur!” 

“Monseigneur,” interrupted the Cardinal, “I can’t now.” 

“But, Monseigneur,” replied she, — 

“Now, devil take me, I tell you again,” interrupted 
the Cardinal, “when I say I can’t, I can’t.” 

“Monseigneur,” Madame de Conflans again said, in 
order to explain that she wanted nothing; but at this 
word the Cardinal seized her by the shoulders, and pushed 
her out, saying: 

“Go to the devil, and let me alone.” 

She nearly fell over, flew away in fury, weeping hot 
tears, and reached,: in this state, Madame la Duchess 
d’Orléans, to whom, through her sobs, she related the 
adventure. 

People were so accustomed to the insults of the Car- 
dinal, and this was thought so singular and so amusing, 
that the recital of it caused shouts of laughter, which 
finished off poor Madame de Conflans, who swore that, 
never in her life, would she put foot in the house of 
this madman. 

The Easter Sunday after he was made Cardinal, Dubois 
woke about eight o’clock, rang his bells as though he 
would break them, called for his people with the most 
horrible blasphemies, vomited forth a thousand filthy ex- 
pressions and insults, raved at everybody because he had 
not been awakened, said that he wanted to say Mass, 
but knew not how to find time, occupied as he was. 
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After this very beautiful preparable, he very wisely ab- 
stained from saying Mass, and I don’t know whether he 
ever did say it after his consecration. 

He had taken for private secretary one Verrier, whom 

‘he had unfrocked from the Abbey of Saint-Germain- 
des-Prés, the business of which he had conducted for 
twenty years, with much cleverness and intelligence. He 
soon accommodated himself to the humors of the Cardinal, 
and said to him all he pleased. 

One morning he was with the Cardinal, who asked for 
something that could not at once be found. Thereupon 
Dubois began to blaspheme, to storm against his clerks, 
saying that if he had not enough he would engage 
twenty, thirty, fifty, a hundred, and making the most 
frightful din. Verrier tranquilly listened to him. The 
Cardinal asked him if it was not a terrible thing to 
be so ill served, considering the expense he was put to, 
then broke out again, and pressed him to reply. 

“Monseigneur,” said Verrier, “engage one more clerk, 
and give him, for sole occupation, to swear and storm 
for you, and all will go well; you will have much more 
time to yourself and will be better served.” 

The Cardinal burst out laughing, and was appeased. 

Every evening he ate an entire chicken for his supper. 
I know not by whose carelessness, but this chicken was 
forgotten one evening by his people. As he was about 
to go to bed he bethought him of his bird, rang, cried 
out, stormed against his servants, who ran and coolly 
listened to him. Upon this he cried the more, and com- 
plained of not having been served. He was astonished 
when they replied to him that he had eaten his chicken, 
but that if he pleased they would put another down to 
the spit. 

“What!” said he, “I have eaten my chicken!” The 
bold and cool assertion of his people persuaded him, and 
they laughed at him. 

I will say no more, because, I repeat it, volumes might 
be filled with these details. JI have said enough to show 
what was this monstrous personage, whose death was a 
relief to great and little, to all Europe, even to his 
brother, whom he treated like a negro. He wanted to 
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dismiss a groom on one occasion for having lent one of 
his coaches to this same brother, to go somewhere in 
Paris. 

The most relieved of all was M. le Duc d’Orléans. For 
a long time he had groaned in secret beneath the weight 
of a domination so harsh, and of chains he had forged 
for himself. Not only he could no longer dispose or de- 
cide upon anything, but he could get the Cardinal to do 
nothing, great or small, he desired done. He was obliged, 
in everything, to follow the will of the Cardinal, who 
became furious, reproached him, and stormed at him 
when too much contradicted. The poor prince felt thus 
the abandonment into which he had cast himself, and, 
by this abandonment, the power of the Cardinal, and the 
eclipse of his own power. He feared him; Dubois had 
become insupportable to him; he was dying with desire, 
as was shown in a thousand things, to get rid of him, 
but he dared not—he did not know how to set about it; 
and, isolated and unceasingly wretched as he was, there 
was nobody to whom he could unbosom himself; and the 
Cardinal, well informed of this, increased his freaks, so 
as to retain by fear what he had usurped by artifice, and 
what he no longer hoped to preserve in any other way. 

As soon as Dubois was dead, M. le Duc d’Orléans 
returned to Meudon, to inform the King of the event. 
The King immediately begged him to charge himself 
with the management of public affairs, declared him 
prime minister, and received, the next day, his oath, 
the patent of which was immediately sent to the Parlia- 
ment, and verified. This prompt declaration was caused 
by the fear Fréjus had to see a private person prime 
minister. The King liked M. le Duc d’Orléans, as we 
have already seen by the respect he received from him, 
and by his manner of working with him. The Regent, 
without danger of being taken at his word, always left 
him master of all favors, and of the choice of persons 
he proposed to him; and, besides, never bothered him, 
or allowed business to interfere with his amusements. 
In spite of all the care and all the suppleness Dubois 
had employed in order to gain the spirit of the King, he 
never could succeed, and people remarked, without hav- 
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ing wonderful eyes, a very decided repugnance of the 
King for him. The Cardinal was afflicted, but redoubled 
his efforts, in the hope at last of success. But, in addi- 
tion to his own disagreeable manners, heightened by the 
visible efforts he made to please, he had two enemies 
near the King, very watchful to keep him away from 
the young prince—the Maréchal de Villeroy, while he 
was there, and Fréjus, who was much more dangerous, 
and who was resolved to overthrow him. Death, as we 
have seen, spared him the trouble. 

The Court returned from Meudon to Paris on the 
13th of August. Soon after I met M. le Duc d’Orléans 
there. 

As soon as he saw me enter his cabinet he ran to 
me, and eagerly asked me if I meant to abandon him. 
I replied that while his Cardinal lived I felt I should be 
useless to him, but that now this obstacle was removed, 
I should always be very humbly at his service. He 
promised to live with me on the same terms as before, 
and, without a word upon the Cardinal, began to talk 
about home and foreign affairs. IfI flattered myself that 
I was to be again of use to him for any length of time, 
events soon came to change the prospect. But I will 
not anticipate my story. 


CHAPTER XL 


Death of Lauzun—His Extraordinary Adventures—His Success at 
Court — Appointment to the Artillery — Counter-worked by Louvois 
—Lauzun and Madame de Montespan— Scene with the King— 
Mademoiselle and Madame de Monaco. 


HE Duc de Lauzun died on the 19th of November, at 
cli the age of ninety years and six months. The inti- 
mate union of the two sisters I and he had espoused, 
and our continual intercourse at the Court (at Marly, we 
had a pavilion especially for us four), caused me to be 
constantly with him, and after the King’s death we saw 
each other nearly every day at Paris, and unceasingly 
frequented each other’s tables. He was so extraordinary 
a personage, in every way so singular, that La Bruyére, 
with much justice, says of him in his “Characters,” that 
others were not allowed to dream as he had lived. For 
those who saw him in his old age, this description seems 
even more just. That is what induces me to dwell upon 
him here. He was of the house of Caumont, the branch 
of which, represented by the Ducs de la Force, has always 
passed for the eldest, although that of Lauzun has tried 
to dispute with it. 

The mother of M. de Lauzun was daughter of the Duc de 
la Force, son of the second Maréchal Duc de la Force, and 
brother of the Maréchale de Turenne, but by another 
marriage; the Maréchale was by a first marriage. The 
father of M. de Lauzun was the Comte de Lauzun, cousin- 
german of the first Maréchal Duc de Grammont, and of 
the old Comte de Grammont. 

M. de Lauzun was a little fair man, of good figure, with 
a noble and expressively commanding face, but which was 
without charm, as I have heard people say who knew him 
when he was young. He was full of ambition, of caprice, 
of fancies; jealous of all; wishing always to go too far; 
never content with anything; had no reading, a mind in 
no way cultivated, and without charm; naturally sorrowful, 
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fond of solitude, uncivilized; very noble in his dealings, 
disagreeable and malicious by nature, still more so by 
jealousy and by ambition; nevertheless, a good friend when 
a friend at all, which was rare; a good relative; enemy 
even of the indifferent; hard upon faults, and upon what 
was ridiculous, which he soon discovered; extremely brave, 
and as dangerously bold. As a courtier he was equally 
insolent and satirical, and as cringing as a valet; full of 
foresight, perseverance, intrigue, and meanness, in order 
to arrive at his ends; with this, dangerous to the minis- 
ters; at the Court feared by all, and full of witty and 
sharp remarks which spared nobody. 

He came very young to the Court without any fortune, 
a cadet of Gascony, under the name of the Marquis de 
Puyguilhem. The Maréchal de Grammont, cousin-german 
of his brother, lodged him, Grammont was then in high 
consideration at the Court, enjoyed the confidence of the 
Queen mother, and of Cardinal Mazarin, and had the reg- 
iment of the guards and the reversion of it for the Comte 
de Guiche, his eldest son, who, the prince of brave fel- 
lows, was on his side in great favor with the ladies, and 
far advanced in the good graces of the King and of the 
Comtesse de Soissons, niece of the Cardinal, whom the 
King’ never quitted, and who was the Queen of the Court. 
This Comte de Guiche introduced to the Comtesse de 
Soissons the Marquis de Puyguilhem, who in a very little 
time became the King’s favorite. The King, in fact, gave 
him his regiment of dragoons on forming it, and soon 
after made him Maréchal de Camp, and created for him 
the post of colonel-general of dragoons. 

The Duc de Mazarin, who in 1669 had already retired 
from the Court, wished to get rid of his post of grand 
master of the artillery; Puyguilhem had scent of his in- 
tention, and asked the King for this office. The King 
promised it to him, but on condition that he kept the 
matter secret some days. The day arrived on which the 
King had agreed to declare him. Puyguilhem, who had 
the entrées of the first gentleman of the chamber (which 
are also named the grandes entrées), went to wait for the 
King (who was holding a finance council), in a room 
that nobody entered during the Council, between that in 
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which all the Court waited, and that in which the coun- 
cil itself was held. He found there no one but Nyert, 
chief valet de chambre, who asked him how he happened 
to come there. Puyguilhem, sure of his affair, thought 
he should make a friend of this valet by confiding to 
him what was about to take place. Nyert expressed his 
joy; then drawing out his watch, said he should have 
time to go and execute a pressing commission the, King 
had given him. He mounted four steps at a time the 
little staircase, at the head of which was the bureau where 
Louvois worked all day —for at Saint Germain the lodg- 
ings were little and few—and the ministers and nearly 
all the Court lodged each at his own house in the town. 
Nyert entered the bureau of Louvois, and informed him 
that upon leaving the Council (of which Louvois was not 
a member), the King was going to declare Puyguilhem 
grand master of the artillery, adding that he had just 
learned this news from Puyguilhem himself, and saying 
where he had left him. 

Louvois hated Puyguilhem, friend of Colbert, his rival, 
and he feared his influence in a post which had so many 
intimate relations with his department of the war, the 
functions and authority of which he invaded as much as 
possible, a proceeding which he felt Puyguilhem was not 
the kind of man to suffer. He embraces Nyert, thank- 
ing him, dismisses him as quickly as possible, takes some 
papers to serve as an excuse, descends and finds Puy- 
guilhem and Nyert in the chamber, as above described. 
Nyert pretends to be surprised to see Louvois arrive, and 
says to him that the Council has not broken up. 

“No matter,” replied Louvois, “I must enter. I have 
something important to say to the King;” and thereupon 
he enters. The King, surprised to see him, asks him 
what brings him there, rises, and goes to him. Louvois 
draws him into the embrasure of a window, and says he 
knows that his Majesty is going to declare Puyguilhem 
grand master of the artillery; that he is waiting in the 
adjoining room for the breaking up of the Council; that 
his Majesty is fully master of his favors and of his 
choice, but that he (Louvois) thinks it his duty to rep- 
resent to him the incompatibility between Puyguilhem 
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and him, his caprices, his. pride; that he will wish to 
change everything in the artillery; that this post has 
such intimate relations with the war department, that 
continual quarrels will arise between the two, with which 
his Majesty will be importuned at every moment. 

The King is piqued to see his secret known by him 
from whom, above all, he wished to hide it; he replies 
to Louvois, with a very serious aif, that the appoint- 
ment is not yet made, dismisses him, and reseats him- 
self at the Council. A moment after it breaks up. The 
King leaves to go to mass, sees Puyguilhem, and passes 
without saying anything to him. Puyguilhem, much as- 
tonished, waits all the rest of the day, and seeing that 
the promised declaration does not come, speaks of it to 
the King at night. The King replies to him that it can- 
not be yet, and that he will see; the ambiguity of the 
Tesponse and the cold tone, alarm Puyguilhem; he is in 
favor with the ladies, and speaks the jargon of gallantry; 
he goes to Madame de Montespan, to whom he states his 
disquietude, and conjures her to put an end to it. She 
promises him wonders, and amuses him thus several days. 

Tired of this, and not being able to divine whence 
comes his failure, he takes a resolution —incredible if it 
was not attested by all the Court at that time. The 
King was in the habit of visiting Madame de Montespan 
in the afternoon, and of remaining with her some 
time. Puyguilhem was on terms of tender intimacy with 
one of the chambermaids of Madame de Montespan. 
She privately introduced him into the room where the 
King visited Madame de Montespan, and he secreted 
himself under the bed. In this position he was able to 
hear all the conversation that took place between the 
King and his mistress above, and he learned by it that 
it was Louvois who had ousted him; that the King was 
very angry at the secret having got wind, and had 
changed his resolution to avoid quarrels between the 
artillery and the war department; and, finally, that Madame 
de Montespan, who had promised him her good offices, 
was doing him all the harm she could. A cough, the 
least movement, the slightest accident, might have 
betrayed the foolhardy Puyguilhem, and then what would 
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have become of him? These are things the recital of 
which takes the breath away, and terrifies at the same 
time. 

Puyguilhem was more fortunate than prudent, and was 
not discovered. The King and his mistress at last closed 
their conversation; the King dressed himself again, and 
went to his own rooms. Madame de Montespan went 
away to her toilet, in order to prepare for the rehearsal 
of a ballet, to which the King, the Queen, and all the 
Court were going. The chambermaid drew Puyguilhem 
from under the bed, and he went and glued himself 
against the door of Madame de Montespan’s chamber. 

When Madame de Montespan came forth, in order to 
go to the rehearsal of the ballet, he presented his hand 
to her, and asked her with an air of gentleness and of re- 
spect, if he might flatter himself that she had deigned to 
think of him when withthe King. She assured him that she 
had not failed, and enumerated services she had, she said, 
just rendered him. Here and there he credulously inter- 
rupted her with questions, the better to entrap her, then, 
drawing near her, he told her she was a liar, a hussy, a 
harlot, and repeated to her, word for word, her conver- 
sation with the King! 

Madame de Montespan was so amazed that she had 
not strength enough to reply one word; with difficulty 
she reached the place she was going to, and with diffi- 
culty overcame and hid the trembling of her legs and of 
her whole body; so that upon arriving at the room where 
the rehearsal was to take place, she fainted. All the 
Court was already there. The King, in great fright, 
came to her; it was not without much trouble she was 
restored to herself. The same evening she related to 
the King what had just happened, never doubting it was 
the devil who had so promptly and so precisely informed 
Puyguilhem of all that she had said to the King. The 
King was extremely irritated at the insult Madame de 
Montespan had received, and was much troubled to divine 
how Puyguilhem had been so exactly and so suddenly 
instructed. 

Puyguilhem, on his side, was furious at losing the 
artillery, so that the King and he were under strange 
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constraint together. This could last only a few days. 
Puyguilhem, with his grandes entrées, seized his oppor- 
tunity, and had a private audience with the King. He 
spoke to him of the artillery, and audaciously summoned 
him to keep his word. The King replied that he was 
not bound by it, since he had given it under secrecy, 
which he (Puyguilhem) had broken. 

Upon this Puyguilhem retreats a few steps, turns his 
back upon the King, draws his sword, breaks the blade 
of it with his foot, and cries out in fury, that he will 
never in his life serve a prince who has so shamefully 
broken his word. The King, transported with anger, 
performed in that moment the finest action perhaps of 
his life. He instantly turned round, opened the window, 
threw his cane outside, said he should be sorry to strike 
a man of quality, and left the room. 

The next morning, Puyguilhem, who had not dared to 
show himself since, was arrested in his chamber, and con- 
ducted to the Bastille. He was an intimate friend of 
Guitz, favorite of the King, for whom his Majesty had 
created the post of grand master of the wardrobe. Guitz 
had the courage to speak to the King in favor of Puy- 
guilhem, and to try and reawaken the infinite liking he 
had conceived for the young Gascon. He succeeded so 
well intouching the King, by showing him that the re- 
fusal of such a grand post as the artillery had turned 
Puyguilhem’s head, that his Majesty wished to make 
amends for this refusal. He offered the post of captain 
of the King’s guards to Puyguilhem, who, seeing this in- 
credible and prompt return of favor, reassumed sufficient 
audacity to refuse it, flattering himself he should thus 
gain a better appointment. The King was not discour- 
aged. Guitz went and preached to his friend in the Bas- 
tille, and with great trouble made him agree to have the 
goodness to accept the King’s offer. As soon as he 
had accepted it he left the Bastille, went and saluted the 
King, and took the oaths of his new post, selling that 
which he occupied in the dragoons. 

He had in 1665 the government of Berry, at the death 
of Maréchal de Clerembault. I will not speak here of 
his adventures with Mademoiselle, which she herself so 
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naively relates in her memoirs, or of his extreme folly 
in delaying his marriage with her (to which the King 
had consented), in order to have fine liveries, and get the 
marriage celebrated at the King’s mass, which gave time to 
Monsieur (incited by M. le Prince) to make representa- 
tions to the King, which induced him to retract his 
consent, breaking off thus the marriage. Mademoiselle 
made a terrible uproar, but Puyguilhem, who since the 
death of his father had taken the name of Comte de 
Lauzun, made this great sacrifice with good grace, and 
with more wisdom than belonged to him. He had the 
company of the hundred gentlemen, with battle-axes, of 
the King’s household, which his father had had, and he 
had just been made lieutenant general. 

Lauzun was in love with Madame de Monaco, an 
intimate friend of Madame, and in all her intrigues. He 
was very jealous of her, and was not pleased with her. 
One summer’s afternoon he went to Saint Cloud, and 
found Madame and her Court seated upon the ground, 
enjoying the air, and Madame de Monaco half lying 
down, one of her hands open and outstretched. Lauzun 
played the gallant with the ladies, and turned round so 
neatly that he placed his heel inthe palm of Madame de 
Monaco, made a pirouette there, and departed. Madame 
de Monaco had strength enough to utter no cry, no 
word! 

A short time after he did worse. He learned that the 
King was on intimate terms with Madame de Monaco, 
learned also the hour at which Bontems, the valet, con- 
ducted her, enveloped in a cloak, by a back staircase, 
upon the landing place of which was a door leading into 
the King’s cabinet, and in front of it a private cabinet. 
Lauzun anticipates the hour, and lies in ambush in the 
private cabinet, fastening it from within with a hook, 
and sees through the keyhole the King open the door 
of the cabinet, put the key outside (in the lock) and close 
the door again. Lauzun waits a little, comes out of his 
hiding place, listens at the door in which the King had 
just placed the key, locks it, and takes out the key, 
which he throws into the private cabinet, in which he 
again shuts himself up. 
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Some time after Bontems and the lady arrive. Much 
astonished not to find the key in the door of the King’s 
cabinet, Bontems gently taps at the door several times, 
but in vain; finally so loudly does he tap that the King 
hears the sound. Bontems says he is there, and asks his 
Majesty to open, because the key is not in the door. 
The King replies he has just put it there. Bontems 
looks on the ground for it, the King meanwhile trying 
to open the door from the inside, and finding it double- 
locked. Of course all three are much astonished and 
much annoyed; the conversation is carried on through 
the door, and they cannot determine how this accident 
has happened. The King exhausts himself in efforts to 
force the door, in spite of its being double-locked. At 
last they are obliged to say good-bye through the door, 
and Lauzun who hears every word they utter, and who 
sees them through the keyhole, laughs in his sleeve at 
their mishap with infinite enjoyment. 


CHAPTER ZL: 


Lauzun’s Magnificence — Louvois Conspires against Him — He is Im- 
prisoned— His Adventures at Pignerol—On What Terms He is 
Released —His Life Afterward — Return to Court. 


N 1670 the King wished to make a triumphant journey 
with the ladies, under pretext of visiting his posses- 
sions in Flanders, accompanied by an army, and by 

all his household troops, so that the alarm was great 
in the Low Countries, which he took no pains to appease. 
He gave the command of all to Lauzun, with the patent 
of army general. Lauzun performed the duties of his 
post with much intelligence, and with extreme gallantry 
and magnificence. This brilliancy, and this distinguished 
mark of favor, made Louvois, whom Lauzun in no way 
spared, think very seriously. He united with Madame de 
Montespan (who had not pardoned the discovery Lauzun 
had made, or the atrocious insults he had bestowed upon 
her), and the two worked so well that they reawakened 
in the King’s mind recollections of the broken sword, the 
refusal in the Bastille of the post of captain of the guards, 
and made his Majesty look upon Lauzun as a man who 
no longer knew himself, who had suborned Mademoiselle 
until he had been within an inch of marrying her, and 
of assuring to himself immense wealth; finally, as a man, 
very dangerous on account of his audacity, and who had 
taken it into his head to gain the devotion of the troops 
by his magnificence, his services to the officers, and by 
the manner in which he had treated him during the 
Flanders journey, making himself adored. They made 
him out criminal for having remained the friend, and on 
terms of great intimacy with the Comtesse de Soissons, 
driven from the Court and suspected of crimes. They 
must have accused Lauzun also of crimes, which I never 
heard of, in order to procure for him the barbarous 
treatment they succeeded in subjecting him to. 
(392) 
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Their intrigues lasted all the year, 1671, without Lauzun 
discovering anything by the visage of the King, or that 
of Madame de Montespan. Both the King and his mis- 
tress treated him with their ordinary distinction and 
familiarity. He was a good judge of jewels (knowing 
also how to set them well), and Madame de Montespan 
often employed him in this capacity. One evening, in 
the middle of November, 1671, he arrived from Paris, 
where Madame de Montespan had sent him in the morn- 
ing for some precious stones, and as he was about to enter 
his chamber he was arrested by the Maréchal de Roche- 
fort, captain of the guards. 

Lauzun, in the utmost surprise, wished to know: why, 
to see the King or Madame de Montespan —at least, to 
write to them; everything was refused him. He was 
taken to the Bastile, and shortly afterward to Pignerol, 
where he was shut up in a low-roofed dungeon. His 
post of captain of the bodyguard was given to M. de 
Luxembourg, and the government of Berry to the Duc 
de la Rochefoucauld, who, at the death of Guitz, at the 
passage of the Rhine, r2th of June, 1672, was made grand 
master of the wardrobe. 

It may be imagined what was the state of a man like 
Lauzun, precipitated, in a twinkling, from such a height, 
to a dungeon in the chéteau of Pignerol, without seeing 
anybody, and ignorant of his crime. He bore up, how- 
ever, pretty well, but at last fell so ill that he began to 
think about confession. I have heard him relate that 
he feared a fictitious priest, and that, consequently, he 
obstinately insisted upon a Capuchin; and as soon as 
he came he seized him by the beard, and tugged at it as 
hard as he could, on all sides, in order to see that it 
was not a sham one! He was four or five years in his 
gaol. Prisoners find employment which necessity teaches 
them. There were prisoners above him and at the side 
of him. They found means tospeak to him. This inter- 
course led them to make a hole, well hidden, so as to 
talk more easily; then to increase it, and visit each 
other. 

The superintendent Fouquet had been inclosed near 
them ever since December, 1664. He knew by his neigh- 
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bors (who had found means of seeing him) that Lauzun 
was under them. Fouquet, who received no news, hoped 
for some from him, and had a great desire to see him. 
He had left Lauzun a young man, dawning at the Court, 
introduced by the Maréchal de Grammont, well received 
at the house of the Comtesse de Soissons, which the King 
never quitted, and already looked upon favorably. The 
prisoners, who had become intimate with Lauzun, per- 
suaded him to allow himself to be drawn up through their 
hole, in order to see Fouquet in their dungeon. Lauzun 
was very willing. They met, and Lauzun began relating, 
accordingly, his fortunes and misfortunes, to Fouquet. 
The unhappy superintendent opened wide his ears and 
eyes when he heard this young Gascon (once only too 
happy to be welcomed and harbored by the Maréchal de 
Grammont) talk of having been general of dragoons, 
captain of the guards, with the patent and functions of 
army general! Fouquet no longer knew where he was, 
believed Lauzun mad, and that he was relating his visions, 
when he had described how he had missed the artillery, 
and what had passed afterward thereupon: but he was 
convinced that madness had reached its climax, and was 
afraid to be with Lauzun, when he heard him talk of his 
marriage with Mademoiselle, agreed to by the King, how 
broken, and the wealth she had assured to him. This 
much curbed their intercourse, as far as Fouquet was con- 
cerned, for he, believing the brain of Lauzun completely 
turned, took for fairy tales all the stories the Gascon told 
him of what had happened in the world, from the im- 
prisonment of the one to the imprisonment of the 
other. 

The confinement of Fouquet was a little relieved before 
that of Lauzun. His wife and some officers of the chdteau 
of Pignerol had permission to see him, and to tell him the 
news of the day. One of the first things he did was to 
tell them of this poor Puyguilhem, whom he had left 
young, and on a tolerably good footing for his age, at the 
Court, and whose head was now completely turned, his 
madness hidden within the prison walls; but what was his 
astonishment when they all assured him that what he had 
heard was perfectly true! He did not return to the sub- 
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ject, and was tempted to believe them all mad together. 
It was some time before he was persuaded. 

In his turn, Lauzun was taken from his dungeon, and 
had a chamber, and soon after had the same liberty that 
had been given to Fouquet; finally, they were allowed 
to see each other as much as they liked. I have never 
known what displeased Lauzun, but he left Pignerol the 
enemy of Fouquet, and did him afterward all the harm 
he could, and after his death extended his animosity to 
his family. 

During the long imprisonment of Lauzun, Madame de 
Nogent, one of his sisters, took such care of his revenues 
that he left Pignerol extremely rich. 

Mademoiselle, meanwhile, was inconsolable at this long 
and harsh imprisonment, and took all possible measures 
to deliver Lauzun. The King at last resolved to turn 
this to the profit of the Duc du Maine, and to make Ma- 
demoiselle pay dear for the release of her lover. He 
caused a proposition to be made to her, which was noth- 
ing less than to assure to the Duc du Maine, and his 
posterity after her death, the countdom of Et, the duchy 
of Aumale, and the principality of Domfés! The gift 
was enormous, not only as regards the value, but the 
dignity and extent of these three slices. Moreover, she 
had given the first two to Lauzun, with the Duchy of 
Saint Forgeon, and the fine estate of Thiers, in Auvergne, 
when their marriage was broken off, and she would have 
been obliged to make him renounce Efi and Aumaie be- 
fore she could have disposed of them in favor of the 
Duc du Maine. Mademoiselle could not make up her 
mind to this yoke, or to strip Lauzun of such consider- 
able benefits. She was importuned to the utmost, finally 
menaced by the ministers, now Louvois, now Colbert. 
With the latter she was better pleased, however, because 
he had always been on good terms with Lauzun, and be- 
cause he handled her more gently than Louvois, who, an 
enemy of her lover, always spoke in the harshest terms. 
Mademoiselle unceasingly felt that the King did not like 
her, and that he had never pardoned her the Orléans 
journey, still less her doings at the Bastille, when she 
fired its cannons upon the King’s troops, and saved thus 
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M. le Prince and his people, at the combat of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. Feeling, therefore, that the King, 
hopelessly estranged from her, and consenting to give 
liberty to Lauzun only from his passion for elevating and 
enriching his bastards, would not cease to persecute her 
until she had consented —despairing of better terms, she 
agreed to the gift, with the most bitter tears and com- 
plaints. But it was found that, in order to make valid 
the renunciation of Lauzun, he must be set at lib- 
erty, so that it was pretended he had need of the waters 
of Bourbon, and Madame de Montespan also, in order 
that they might confer together upon this affair. 

Lauzun was taken guarded to Bourbon by a detachment 
of musketeers, conmanded by Maupertuis. Lauzun saw 
Madame de Montespan at Bourbon; but he was so indig- 
nant at the terms proposed to him as the condition of 
his liberty, that after long disputes he would hear nothing 
more on the subject, and was reconducted to Pignerol as 
he had been brought. 

This firmness did not suit the King, intent upon the 
fortune of his well-beloved bastard. He sent Madame de 
Nogent to Pignerol; then Borin (a friend of Lauzun, and 
who was mixed up in all his affairs), with menaces and 
promises. Borin, with great trouble, obtained the consent 
of Lauzun, and brought about a second journey to Bour- 
bon for him and Madame de Montespan, with the same 
pretext of the waters. Lauzun was conducted there as 
before, and never pardoned Maupertuis the severe pedantry 
of his exactitude. This last journey was made in the 
autumn of 1680, Lauzun consented to everything. Ma- 
dame de Montespan returned triumphant. Maupertuis 
and his musketeers took leave of Lauzun at Bourbon, 
whence he had permission to go and reside at Angers; 
and immediately after, this exile was enlarged, so that he 
had the liberty of all Anjou and Lorraine. The consum- 
mation of the affair was deferred until the commence- 
ment of February, 1681, in order to give him a greater 
air of liberty. Thus Lauzun had from Mademoiselle only 
Saint Forgeon and Thiers, after having been on the point 
of marrying her, and succeeding to all her immense 
wealth. The Duc du Maine was instructed to make his 
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court to Mademoiselle, who always received him very 
coldly, and who saw him take her arms, with much vexa- 
tion, as a mark of his gratitude, in reality for the sake 
of the honor it brought him; for the arms were those of 
Gaston, which the Comte de Toulouse afterward took, 
not for the same reason, but under pretext of conformity 
with his brother; and they have handed them down to 
their children. 

Lauzun, who had been led to expect much more gen- 
tle treatment, remained four years in these two provinces, 
of which he grew as weary as was Mademoiselle at his 
absence. She cried out in anger against Madame de 
Montespan and her son; complained loudly that after 
having been so pitilessly fleeced, Lauzun was still kept 
removed from her; and made such a stir that at last she 
obtained permission for him to return to Paris, with 
entire liberty; on condition, however, that he did not 
approach within two leagues of any place where the King 
might be. 

Lauzun, came, therefore, to Paris, and assiduously visited 
his benefactors. The weariness of this kind of exile, 
although so softened, led him into high play, at which 
he was extremely successful; always a good and sure 
player, and very straightforward, he gained largely. 
Monsieur, who sometimes made little visits to Paris, 
and who played very high, permitted him to join the 
gambling parties of the Palais Royal, then those of 
Saint Cloud. Lauzun passed thus several years, gaining 
and lending much money very nobly; but the nearer 
he found himself to the Court, and to the great world, 
the more insupportable became to him the prohibition he 
had received. 

Finally, being no longer able to bear it, he asked the 
King for permission to go to England, where high play 
was much in vogue. He obtained it, and took with him 
a good deal of money, which secured him an open- 
armed reception in London, where he was not less suc- 
cessful than in Paris. 

James II., then reigning, received Lauzun with dis- 
tinction. But the Revolution was already brewing. It 
burst after Lauzun had been in England eight or ten 
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months. It seemed made expressly for him, by the suc- 
cess he derived from it, as everybody is aware. James 
II., no longer knowing what was to become of him— 
betrayed by his favorites and his ministers, abandoned 
by all his nation, the Prince of Orange master of all 
hearts, the troops, the navy, and ready to enter London 
—the unhappy monarch confided to Lauzun what he held 
most dear—the Queen and the Prince of Wales, whom 
Lauzun happily conducted to Calais. The Queen at once 
dispatched a courier to the King, in the midst of the 
compliments of which, she insinuated that by the side of 
her joy at finding herself and her son in security under 
his protection, was her grief at not daring to bring with 
her him to whom she owed her safety. 

The reply of the King, after much generous and gal- 
lant sentiment, was, that he shared this obligation with 
her, and that he hastened to show it to her, by restoring 
the Comte de Lauzun to favor. 

In effect, when the Queen presented Lauzun to the 
King, in the Palace of Saint Germain (where the King 
with all the family and all the Court, came to meet her), 
he treated him as of old, gave him the privilege of the 
grandes entrées, and promised him a lodging at Versailles, 
which he received immediately after. From that day he 
always went to Marly, and to Fontainebleau, and, in fact, 
never after quitted the Court. It may be imagined what 
was the delight of such an ambitious courtier, so com- 
pletely re-established in such a sudden and brilliant man- 
ner. He had also a lodging in the chéteau of Saint 
Germain, chosen as the residence of this fugitive Court, 
at which King James soon arrived. 

Lauzun, like a skillful courtier, made all possible use 
of the two Courts, and procured for himself many inter- 
views with the King, in which he received minor com- 
missions. Finally, he played his cards so well that the 
King permitted him to receive in Notre Dame, at Paris, 
the Order of the Garter, from the hands of the King of 
England, accorded to him at his second passage into 
Ireland the rank of lieutenant general of his auxiliary 
army, and permitted at the same time that he should be 
of the staff of the King of England, who lost Ireland 
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during the same campaign at the battle of the Boyne. 
He returned into France with the Comte de Lauzun, for 
whom he obtained letters of the Duke, which were verified 
at the Parliament in May, 1692. What a miraculous re- 
turn of fortune! But what a fortune, in comparison with 
that of marrying Mademoiselle, with the donation of all 
her prodigious wealth, and the title and dignity of Duc 
and Peer of Montpensier. What a monstrous pedestal! 
And with children by this marriage, what a flight might 
not Lauzun have taken, and who can say where he might 
have arrived? : 


CHAPTER £UIIG 


Lauzun Regrets His Former Favor — Means Taken to Recover It — Fail- 
ure— Anecdotes — Biting Sayings—My Intimacy with Lauzun— 
His Illness, Death, and Character. 


HAVE elsewhere related Lauzun’s humors, his notable 

wanton tricks, and his rare singularity. He enjoyed, 

during the rest of his long life, intimacy with the 
King, distinction at the Court, great consideration, ex- 
treme abundance, kept up the state of a great noble- 
man, with one of the most magnificent houses of the 
Court, and the best table, morning and evening, most 
honorably frequented, and at Paris the same, after the 
King’s death. All this did not content him. He could 
only approach the King with outside familiarity; he felt 
that the mind and the heart of that monarch were on 
their guard against him, and in an estrangement that 
not all his art nor all his application could ever over- 
come. This is what made him marry my sister-in-law, 
hoping thus to re-establish himself in serious intercourse 
with the King by means of the army that M. le Maré- 
chal de Lorge commanded in Germany; but his project 
failed, as has been seen. This is what made him bring 
about the marriage of the Duc de Lorge with the daugh- 
ter of Chamillart, in order to reinstate himself by means 
of that minister; but without success. This is what made 
him undertake the journey to Aix-la-Chapelle, under the 
pretext of the waters, to obtain information which might 
lead to private interviews with the King, respecting the 
peace; but he was again unsuccessful. All his projects 
failed; in fact, he unceasingly sorrowed, and believed 
himself in profound disgrace—even saying so. He left 
nothing undone in order to pay his court, at bottom 
with meanness, but externally with dignity; and he 
every year celebrated a sort of anniversary of his dis- 
grace, by extraordinary acts, of which ill humor and 
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solitude were oftentimes absurdly the fruit. He himself 
spoke of it, and used to say that he was not rational at 
the annual return of this epoch, which was stronger than 
he. He thought he pleased the King by this refinement 
of attention, without perceiving he was laughed at. 

By nature he was extraordinary in everything, and 
took pleasure in affecting to be more so, even at home, 
and among his valets. He counterfeited the deaf and 
the blind, the better to see and hear, without exciting 
suspicion, and diverted himself by laughing at fools, even 
the most elevated, by holding with him a language which 
had no sense. His manners were measured, reserved, 
gentle, even respectful; and from his low and honeyed 
tone came piercing remarks, overwhelming by their jus- 
tice, their force, or their satire, composed of two or three 
words, perhaps, and sometimes uttered with an air of 
naiveté or of distraction, as though he was not thinking 
of what he said. Thus he was feared, without exception, 
by everybody, and with many acquaintances he had few 
or no friends, although he merited them by his ardor in 
seeing everybody as much as he could, and by his readi- 
ness in opening his purse. He liked to gather together 
foreigners of any distinction, and perfectly did the honors 
of the Court. But devouring ambition poisoned his life; 
yet he was a very good and useful relative. 

During the summer which followed the death of Louis 
XIV. there was a review of the King’s household troops, 
led by M. le Duc d’Orléans, in the plain by the side of 
the Bois de Boulogne. Passy, where M. de Lauzun had a 
pretty house, is on the other side. Madame de Lauzun 
was there with company, and I slept there the evening 
before the review. Madame de Poitiers, a young widow, 
and one of our relatives was there too, and was dying 
with desire to see the review, like a young person who 
has seen nothing, but who dares not show herself in 
public in the first months of her mourning. 

How she could be taken was discussed in the com- 
pany, and it was decided that Madame de Lauzun could 
conduct her a little way, buried in her carriage. In the 
midst of the gayety of this party, M. de Lauzun arrived 
from Paris, where he had gone in the morning. He was 
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told what had just been decided. As soon as he learned 
it he flew into a fury, was no longer master of himself, 
broke off the engagement, almost foaming at the mouth; 
said the most disagreeable things to his wife in the 
strongest, the harshest, the most insulting, and the most 
foolish terms. She gently wept; Madame de Poitiers sobbed 
outright, and all the company felt the utmost embarrass- 
ment. The evening appeared an age, and the saddest 
refectory repast, a gay meal by the side of our supper. 
He was wild in the midst of the profoundest silence; 
scarcely a word was said. He quitted the table, as usual, 
at the fruit, and went to bed. An attempt was made to 
say something afterward by way of relief, but Madame 
de Lauzun politely and wisely stopped the conversation, 
and brought out cards in order to turn the subject. 

The next morning I went to M. de Lauzun, in order 
to tell him in plain language my opinion of the scene 
of the previous evening. I had not the time. As soon 
as he saw me enter he extended his arms, and cried that 
I saw a madman, who did not deserve my visit, but an 
asylum; passed the strongest eulogies upon his wife 
(which assuredly she merited), said he was not worthy 
of her, and that he ought to kiss the ground upon which 
she walked; overwhelmed himself with blame; then, with 
tears in his eyes, said he was more worthy of pity than 
of anger; that he must admit to me all his shame and 
misery; that he was more than eighty years of age; that 
he had neither children nor survivors; that he had been 
captain of the guards; that though he might be so again, 
he should be incapable of the function; that he unceas- 
ingly said this to himself, and that yet with all this he 
could not console himself for having been so no longer 
during the many years since he had lost his post; that 
he had never been able to draw the dagger from his 
heart; that everything which recalled the memory of the 
past made him beside himself, and that to hear that his 
wife was going to take Madame de Poitiers to see a re- 
view of the bodyguards, in which he now counted for 
nothing, had turned his head, and had rendered him wild 
to the extent I had seen; that he no longer dared show 
himself before anyone after this evidence of madness; 
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that he was going to lock himself up in his chamber, 
and that he threw himself at my feet in order to conjure 
me to go and find his wife, and try to induce her to take 
pity on and pardon a senseless old man, who was dying 
with grief and shame. This admission, so sincere and 
so dolorous to make, penetrated me. I sought only to 
console him and compose him. The reconciliation was 
not difficult; we drew him from his chamber, not with- 
out trouble, and he evinced during several days as much 
disinclination to show himself, as I was told, for I went 
away in the evening, my occupations keeping me very 
busy. 

I have often reflected, apropos of this, upon the ex- 
treme misfortune of allowing ourselves to be carried away 
by the intoxication of the world, and into the formidable 
state of an ambitious man, whom neither riches nor com- 
fort, neither dignity acquired nor age, can satisfy, and 
who, instead of tranquilly enjoying what he possesses, 
and appreciating the happiness of it, exhausts himself in 
regrets, and in useless and continual bitterness. But we 
die as we have lived, and it is rare it happens otherwise. 
_ This madness respecting the captaincy of the guards so 
cruelly dominated M. de Lauzun, that he often dressed 
himself in a blue coat, with silver lace, which, without 
being exactly the uniform of the captain of the body- 
guards, resembled it closely, and would have rendered 
him ridiculous if he had not accustomed people to it, 
made himself feared, and risen above all ridicule. 

With all his scheming and cringing he fell foul of 
everybody, always saying some biting remark with dove- 
like gentleness. Ministers, generals, fortunate people and 
their families, were the most ill-treated. He had, as it 
were, usurped the right of saying and doing what he 
pleased; nobody daring to be angry with him. The 
Grammonts alone were excepted. He always remembered 
the hospitality and the protection he had received from 
them at the outset of his life. He liked them; he in- 
terested himself in them; he was in respect before them. 
Old Comte Grammont took advantage of this and revenged 
the Court by the sallies he constantly made against 
Lauzun, who never returned them nor grew angry, but 
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gently avoided him. He always did a good deal for the 
children of his sisters. 

During the plague the Bishop of Marseilles had much 
signalized himself by wealth spent and danger incurred. 
When the plague had completely passed away, M. de 
Lauzun asked M. le Duc d’Orléans for an abbey for the 
Bishop. The Regent gave away some livings soon after, 
and forgot M. de Marseilles. Lauzun pretended to be 
ignorant of it, and asked M. le Duc d’Orléans if he had 
had the goodness to remember him. The Regent was 
embarrassed. The Duc de Lauzun, as though to relieve 
him from his embarrassment, said, in a gentle and re- 
spectful tone, “Monsieur, he will do better another time,” 
and with this sarcasm rendered the Regent dumb, and. 
went away smiling. The story got abroad, and M. le 
Duc d’Orléans repaired his forgetfulness by the bishopric 
of Laon and upon the refusal of M. de Marseilles to 
change, gave him a fat abbey. 

M. de Lauzun hindered also a promotion of Marshal 
of France by the ridicule he cast upon the candidates. 
He said to the Regent, with that gentle and respectful 
tone he knew so well how to assume, that in case any 
useless Marshals of France (as he said) were made, he begged 
his Royal Highness to remember that he was the oldest 
lieutenant general of the realm, and that he had had the 
honor of commanding armies with the patent of general. 
I have elsewhere related other of his witty remarks. He 
could not keep them in; envy and jealousy urged him 
to utter them, and as his don mots always went straight 
to the point, they were always much repeated. 

We were on terms of continual intimacy; he had ren- 
dered me real solid friendly services of himself, and I 
paid him all sorts of respectful attentions, and he paid 
me the same. Nevertheless, I did not always escape his 
tongue; and on one occasion, he was perhaps within an 
inch of doing me much injury by it. 

The King (Louis XIV.) was declining; Lauzun felt it, 
and began to think of the future. Few people were in 
favor with M. le Duc d’Orléans; nevertheless, it was 
seen that his grandeur was approaching. All eyes were upon 
him, shining with malignity, consequently upon me, who for 
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a long time had been the sole courtier who remained 
publicly attached to him, the sole in his confidence. M. 
de Lauzun came to dine at my house, and found us at 
table. The company he saw apparently displeased him: 
for he went away to Torcy, with whom I had no inti- 
macy, and who was also at table, with many people op- 
posed to M. le Duc d’Orléans, Tallard, among others, 
and Tessé. 

“Monsieur,” said Lauzun to Torcy, with a gentle and 
timid air, familiar to him, “take pity upon me, I have 
just tried to dine with M. de Saint-Simon. I found him 
at table, with company; I took care not to sit down with 
them, as I did not wish to be the zeste of the cabal. I 
have come here to find one.” 

They all burst out laughing. The remark instantly 
ran over all Versailles. Madame de Maintenon and M. 
du Maine at once heard it, and nevertheless no sign was 
anywhere made. To have been angry would only have 
been to spread it wider; I took the matter as the 
scratch of an ill-natured cat, and did not allow Lauzun 
to perceive that I knew it. 

Two or three years before his death he had an illness 
which reduced him to extremity. We were all very as- 
siduous, but he would see none of us, except Madame de 
Saint-Simon, and her but once. Languet, curé of St. 
Sulpice, often went to him, and discoursed most admir- 
ably to him. One day, when he was there, the Duc de 
la Force glided into the chamber: M. de Lauzun did 
not like him at all, and often laughed at him. He re- 
ceived him tolerably well, and continued to talk aloud 
with the curé. 

Suddenly he turned to the curé, complimented and 
thanked him, said he had nothing more valuable to give 
him than his blessing, drew his arm from the bed, pro- 
nounced the blessing, and gave itto him. Then turning 
to the Duc de la Force, Lauzun said he had always 
loved and respected him as the head of his house, and 
that as such he asked him for his blessing. These two 
men, the curé and the Duc de la Force, were astonished, 
could not utter a word. The sick man redoubled his 
instances. M. de la Force, recovering himself, found the 
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thing so amusing, that he gave his blessing; and in fear 
lest he should explode, left the room, and came to us in 
the adjoining chamber, bursting with laughter, and 
scarcely able to relate what had happened to him. 

A moment after, the curé came also, all abroad, but 
smiling as much as possible, so as to put a good face 
on the matter. Lauzun knew that he was ardent and 
skillful in drawing money from people for the building of 
a church, and had often said he would never fall into his 
net; he suspected that the worthy curé’s assiduities had 
an interested motive, and laughed at him in giving him 
only his blessing (which he ought to have received from 
him), and in perseveringly asking the Duc de la Force 
for his. The curé, who saw the point of the joke, was- 
much mortified, but, like a sensible man, he was not less 
frequent in his visits to M. de Lauzun after this; but the 
patient cut short his visits, and would not understand 
the language he spoke. 

Another day, while he was still very ill, Biron and 
his wife made bold to enter his room on tiptoe, and 
kept behind his curtains, out of sight, as they thought; 
but he perceived them by means of the glass on the 
chimney-piece. Lauzun liked Biron tolerably well, but 
Madame Biron not at all; she was, nevertheless, his niece, 
and his principal heiress; he thought her mercenary, and 
all her manners insupportable to him. In that he was 
like the rest of the world. He was shocked by this un- 
scrupulous entrance into his chamber, and felt that, im- 
patient for her inheritance, she came in order to make 
sure of it, if he should die directly. He wished to make 
her repent of this, and to divert himself at her expense. 
He begins, therefore, to utter aloud, as though believing 
himself alone, an ejaculatory orison, asking pardon of 
God for his past life, expressing himself as though per- 
suaded his death was nigh, and saying that, grieved at 
his inability to do pennance, he wishes at least to make 
use of all the wealth he possesses, in order to redeem his 
sins, and bequeath that wealth to the hospitals without 
any reserve; says it is the sole road to salvation left to 
him by God, after having passed a long life with- 
out thinking of the future; and thanks God for this 
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sole resource left him, which he adopts with all his 
heart. 

He accompanied this resolution with a tone so touched, 
so persuaded, so determined, that Biron and his wife did 
not doubt for a moment he was going to execute his 
design, or that they should be deprived of all the suc- 
cession. They had no desire to spy any more, and went, 
confounded, to the Duchess de Lauzun, to relate to her 
the cruel decree they had just heard pronounced, conjuring 
her to try and moderate it. Thereupon the patient sent 
for the notaries, and Madam Biron believed herself lost. 
It was exactly the design of the testator to produce this 
idea. He made the notaries wait; then allowed them to 
enter, and dictated his will, which was a deathblow to 
Madame de Biron. Nevertheless, he delayed signing it, 
and finding himself better and better, did not sign it at 
all. He was much diverted with this farce, and could 
not restrain his laughter at it, when re-established. 
Despite his age, and the gravity of his illness, he was 
promptly cured and restored to his usual health. 

He was internally as strong as a lion, although exter- 
nally very delicate. He dined and supped very heartily 
every day of an excellent and very delicate cheer, always 
with good company, evening and morning; eating of 
everything gras and mazgre, with no choice except that 
of his taste and no moderation. He took chocolate in 
the morning, and had always on the table the fruits in 
season, and biscuits; at other times beer, cider, lemonade, 
and other similar drinks iced; and as he passed to and 
fro, ate and drank at this table every afternoon, exhort- 
ing others to do the same. In this way he left table or 
the fruit, and immediately went to bed. 

I recollect that once, among others, he ate at my 
house, after his illness, so much fish, vegetables, and all 
sorts of things (I having no power to hinder him), that 
in the evening we quietly sent to learn whether he had 
not felt the effects of them. He was found at table eat- 
ing with good appetite. 

His gallantry was long faithful to him. Mademoiselle 
was jealous of it, and that often controlled him. I have 
heard Madame de Fontenelles (a very enviable woman, 
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of much intelligence, very truthful, and of singular vir- 
tue), I have heard her say, that being at Eu with Ma- 
demoiselle, M. de Lauzun came there and could not 
desist from running after the girls; Mademoiselle knew 
it, was angry, scratched him, and drove him from her 
presence. The Comtesse de Fiesque reconciled them. 
Mademoiselle appeared at the end of a long gallery; 
Lauzun was at the other end, and he traversed the whole 
length of it on his knees until he reached the feet of 
Mademoiselle. These scenes, more or less moving, often 
took place afterward. Lauzun allowed himself to be 
beaten, and in his turn soundly beat Mademoiselle; and 
this happened several times, until at last, tired of each 
other, they quarreled once for all and never saw each 
other again; he kept several portraits of her, however, in 
his house or upon him, and never spoke of her without 
much respect. Nobody doubted they had been secretly 
married. At her death he assumed a livery almost black, 
with silver lace; this he changed into white with a little 
blue upon gold, when silver was prohibited upon liveries. 

His temper, naturally scornful and capricious, rendered 
more so by prison and solitude, had made him a recluse 
and dreamer; so that having in his house the best of 
company, he left them to Madame de Lauzun, and with- 
drew alone all the afternoon, several hours running, 
almost always without books, for he read only a few 
works of fancy—a very few—and without sequence; so 
that he knew nothing except what he had seen, and 
until the last was exclusively occupied with the Court, 
and the news of the great world. I have a thousand 
times regretted his radical incapacity to write down 
what he had seen and done. It would have been a 
treasure of the most curious anecdotes, but he had no 
perseverance, no application. I have often tried to draw 
from him some morsels. Another misfortune. He began 
to relate; in the recital, names occurred of people who 
had taken part in what he wished to relate. He instantly 
quitted the principal object of the story in order to hang 
on to one of these persons, and immediately after to 
some other person connected with the first, then to a 
third, in the manner of the romances; he threaded 
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through a dozen histories at once, which made him lose 
ground and drove him from one to the other without 
ever finishing anything; and with this his words were 
very confused, so that it was impossible to learn any- 
thing from him or retain anything he said. For the 
rest, his conversation was always constrained by caprice 
or policy; and was amusing only by starts, and by the 
malicious witticisms which sprung out of it. A few 
months after his last illness, that is to say, when he was 
more than ninety years of age, he broke in his horses 
and made a hundred fassades at the Bois de Boulogne 
(before the King, who was going to the Muette), upon 
a colt he had just trained, surprising the spectators by 
his address, his firmness, and his grace. These details 
about him might go on forever. 

His last illness came on without warning, almost in a 
moment, with the most horrible of all ills, a cancer in 
the mouth. He endured it to the last with incredible 
patience and firmness, without complaint, without spleen, 
without the slightest repining; he who was insupportable 
to himself. When be saw his illness somewhat advanced, 
he withdrew into a little apartment (which he had hired 
with this object in the interior of the Convent of the 
Petits Augustins, into which there was an entrance from 
his house) to die in repose there, inaccessible to Madame 
de Biron and every other woman, except his wife, who 
had permission to go in at all hours, followed by one of 
her attendants. 

Into this retreat Lauzun gave access only to his 
nephews and brothers-in-law, and to them as little as pos- 
sible. He thought only of profiting by his terrible state, 
of giving all his time to the pious discourses of his con- 
fessor and of some of the pious people of the house, and 
to holy reading; to everything, in fact, which best could 
prepare him for death. When we saw him; no disorder, 
nothing lugubrious, no trace of suffering,— politeness, 
tranquillity, conversation but little animated, indifference 
to what was passing in the world, speaking of it little 
and with difficulty; little or no morality, still less talk 
of his state; and this uniformity, so courageous and so 
peaceful, was sustained full four months until the end; 
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but during the last ten or twelve days he would see 
neither brothers-in-law, nor nephews, and as for his 
wife promptly dismissed her. He received all the Sacra- 
ments very edifyingly, and preserved his senses to the 
last moment. The morning of the day during the night 
of which he died, he sent for Biron, said he had done 
for him all that Madame de Lauzun had wished; that by 
his testament he gave him all his wealth, except a 
trifling legacy to the son of his other sister, and some 
recompenses to his domestics; that all he had done for 
him since his marriage, and what he did in dying, 
he (Biron) entirely owed to Madame de Lauzun; that he 
must never forget the gratitude he owed her; that he 
prohibited him, by the authority of uncle and testator, 
ever to cause her any trouble or annoyance, or to have 
any process against her, no matter of what kind. It 
was Biron himself who told me this the next day, in the 
terms I have given. M. de Lauzun said adieu to him 
in a firm tone, and dismissed him. He prohibited, and 
reasonably, all ceremony; he was buried at the Petits 
Augustins; he had nothing from the King but the an- 
cient company of the battle-axes, which was suppressed 
two days after. A month before his death he had sent 
for Dillon (charged here with the affairs of King James, 
and a very distinguished officer general), to whom he 
surrendered his collar of the Order of the Garter, and a 
George of onyx, encircled with perfectly beautiful and 
large diamonds, to be sent back to the Prince. 

I perceive at last, that I have been very prolix upon 
this man, but the extraordinary singularity of his life, 
and my close connection with him, appear to me sufficient 
excuses for making him known, especially as he did not 
sufficiently figure in general affairs to expect much notice 
in the histories that will appear. Another sentiment 
has extended my recital. I am drawing near a term I 
fear to reach, because my desires cannot be in harmony 
with the truth; they are ardent, consequently painful, 
because the other sentiment is terrible, and can- 
not in any way be palliated; the terror of arriving 
there has stopped me—nailed me where I was—frozen 
me. 
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It will easily be seen that I speak of the death (and 
what a death!) of M. le Duc d’Orléans; and this frightful 
recital, especially after such a long attachment (it lasted 
all his life, and will last all mine), penetrates me with 
terror and with grief for him. The Regent had said, when 
he died he should like to die suddenly: I shudder to my 
very marrow, with the horrible suspicion that God, in his 
anger, granted his desire. 


C.H APT RS Ma 


Ill Health of the Regent —My Fears—He Desires a Sudden Death — 
Apoplectic Fit — Death — His Successor as Prime Minister — The Duc 
de Chartres — End of the “Memoirs.” 


HE new chéteau of Meudon, completely furnished, had 
been restored to me since the return of the Court 
to Versailles, just as I had had it before the Court 

came to Meudon. The Duc and Duchess d’Humiéres. 
were with us there, and good company. One morning 
toward the end of October, 1723, the Duc d’Humiéres 
wished me to conduct him to Versailles, to thank M. le 
Duc d’Orléans. 

We found the Regent dressing in the vault he used as 
his wardrobe. He was upon his chair among his valets, 
and one or two of his principal officers. His look terri- 
fied me. I saw a man with hanging head, a purple-red 
complexion, and a heavy stupid air. He did not even 
see me approach. His people told him. He slowly 
turned his head toward me, and asked me with a thick 
tongue what brought me. I told him. I had intended 
to pass him to come into the room where he dressed 
himself, so as not to keep the Duc d’Humiéres waiting; 
but I was so astonished that I stood stock still. 

I took Simiane, first gentleman of his chamber, into a 
window, and testified to him my surprise and my fear 
at the state in which I saw M. le Duc d’Orléans. 

Simiane replied that for a long time he had been so in 
the morning; that to-day there was nothing extraordinary 
about him; and that I was surprised simply because I 
did not see him at those hours; that nothing would be 
seen when he had shaken himself a little in dressing. 
There was still, however, much to be seen when he came 
to dress himself. The Regent received the thanks of the 
Duc d’Humiéres with an astonished and heavy air; he 
who always was so gracious and so polite to everybody, 
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and who so well knew how to express himself, scarcely 
teplied to him! A moment after, M. d’Humiéres and I 
withdrew. We dined with the Duc de Gesvres, who led 
him to the King to thank his Majesty. 

The condition of M. le Duc d’Orléans made me make 
many reflections. For a very long time the Secretaries 
of State had told me that during the first hours of the 
mofning they could have made him pass anything they 
wished, or sign what might have been the most hurtful to 
him. It was the fruit of his suppers. Within the last 
year he himself had more than once told me that Chirac 
doctored him unceasingly, without effect; because he was 
so full that he sat down to table every evening without 
hunger, without any desire to eat, though he took noth- 
ing in the morning, and simply a cup of chocolate be- 
tween one and two o’clock in the day (before everybody), 
it being then the time to see him in public. I had not 
kept dumb with him thereupon, but all my representa- 
tions were perfectly useless. I knew, moreover, that 
Chirac had continually told him that the habitual con- 
tinuance of his suppers would lead him to apoplexy, or 
dropsy on the chest, because his respiration was inter- 
rupted at times; upon which he had cried out against 
this latter malady, which was a slow, suffocating, annoy- 
ing preparation of death, saying that he preferred apo- 
plexy, which surprised and which killed at once, with- 
out allowing time to think of it! 

Another man, instead of crying, out against this kind 
of death with which he was menaced, and of preferring 
another, allowing him no time for reflection, would have 
thought about leading a sober, healthy and decent life, 
which, with the temperament he had, would have pro- 
cured him a very long time, exceedingly agreeable in the 
situation— very probably durable—in which he found 
himself; but such was the double blindness of this un- 
happy Prince. 

I was on terms of much intimacy with M. de Fréjus, 
and since, in default of M. le Duc d’Orléans, there must 
be another master besides the King, until he could take 
command, I preferred this prelate to any other. I went 
to him, therefore, and told him what I had seen this 
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morning of the state of M. le Duc d’Orléans. I predicted 
that his death must soon come, and that it would arrive 
suddenly, without warning. I counseled Fréjus, there- 
fore, to have all his arrangements ready with the King, 
in order to fill up the Regent’s place of prime minister 
when it should become vacant. M. de Fréjus appeared 
very grateful for the advice, but was measured and 
modest as though he thought the post much above him! 

On the 22d of December, 1723, I went from Meudon 
to Versailles to see M. le Duc d’Orléans; I was three 
quarters of an hour with him in his cabinet, where I had 
found him alone. We walked to and fro there, talking 
of affairs of which he was going to give an account to 
the King that day. I found no difference in him, his 
state was, as usual, languid and heavy, as it had been 
for some time, but his judgment was clear as ever, I 
immediately returned to Meudon, and chatted there some 
time with Madame de Saint-Simon on arriving. On ac- 
count of the season we had little company. I left Ma- 
dame de Saint-Simon in her cabinet, and went into 
mine. 

About an hour after, at most, I heard cries and a sud- 
den uproar. I ran out and I found Madame de Saint- 
Simon quite terrified, bringing to me a groom of the 
Marquis de Ruffec, who wrote to me from Versailles, 
that M. le Duc d’Orléans was in an apoplectic fit. I was 
deeply moved, but not surprised; I had expected it, as I 
have shown, for a long time. I impatiently waited for 
my carriage, which was a long while coming, on account 
of the distance of the new chdéteau from the stables. I 
flung myself inside, and was driven as fast as possible. 

At the park gate I met another courier from M. de 
Ruffec, who stopped me, and said it was all over. I re- 
mained there more than half an hour absorbed in grief 
and reflection. At the end I resolved to go to Versailles, 
and shut myself up in my rooms; I learned there the par- 
ticulars of the event. 

M. le Duc d’Orléans had everything prepared to go 
and work with the King. While waiting the hour, he 
chatted with Madame Falari, one of his mistresses. 
They were close to each other, both seated in armchairs, 
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when suddenly he fell against her, and never from that 
moment had the slightest glimmer of consciousness. 

La Falari, frightened as much as may be imagined, 
cried with all her might for help, and redoubled her cries. 
Seeing that nobody replied, she supported as best she 
could this poor prince upon the contiguous arms of the 
two chairs, ran into the grand cabinet, into the chamber, 
into the antechambers, without finding a soul; finally, 
into the Court and the lower gallery. It was the hour at 
which M. le Duc d’Orléans worked with the King, an 
hour when people were sure no one would come and see 
him, and that he had no need of them, because he as- 
cended to the King’s room by the little staircase from 
his vault, that is to say his wardrobe. At last La Falari 
found somebody, and sent the first who came to hand 
for help. Chance, or rather providence had arranged 
this sad event at a time when everybody was ordinarily 
away upon business or visits, so that a full half hour 
elapsed before doctor or surgeon appeared, and about as 
long before any domestics of M. le Duc d’Orléans could 
be found. 

As soon as the faculty had examined the Regent, they 
judged his case hopeless. He was hastily extended upon 
the floor, and bled, but he gave not the slightest sign 
of life, do what they might to him. In an instant, after 
the first announcement, everybody flocked to the spot; 
the great and little cabinet were full of people. In less 
than two hours all was over, and little by little the soli- 
tude became as great as the crowd had been. As soon 
as assistance came, La Falari flew away and gained Paris 
as quickly as possible. 

La Vrillitre was one of the first who learned of the at- 
tack of apoplexy. He instantly ran and informed the 
King and the Bishop of Fréjus. Then M. le Duc, like 
a skillful courtier, resolved to make the best of his time; 
he at once ran home and drew up at all hazards the 
patent, appointing M. le Duc prime minister, thinking it 
probable that that prince would be named. Nor was he 
deceived. At the first intelligence of apoplexy, Fréjus 
proposed M. le Duc to the King, having probably made 
his arrangements in advance. M. le Duc arrived soon 
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after, and entered the cabinet where he saw the King, 
looking very sad, his eyes red and tearful. 

Scarcely had he entered than Fréjus said aloud to 
the King, that in the loss he had sustained by the death of 
M. le Duc d’Orléans (whom he very briefly eulogized), his 
Majesty could not do better than beg M. le Duc, there 
present, to charge himself with everything, and accept the 
post of prime minister M.1le Duc d’Orléans had filled. 
The King, without saying a word, looked at Fréjus, and 
consented by a sign of the head, and M. le Duc uttered 
his thanks. 

La Vrillitre, transported with joy at the prompt policy 
he had followed, had in his pocket the form of an oath 
taken by the prime minister, copied from that taken by 
M. le Duc d’Orléans, and proposed to Fréjus to adminis- 
ter it immediately. Fréjus proposed it to the King asa 
fitting thing, and M. le Duc instantly took it. Shortly 
after, M. le Duc went away; the crowd in the adjoining 
rooms augmented his suite, and in a moment nothing was 
talked of but M. le Duc. 

M. le Duc de Chartres (the Regent’s son), very awk- 
ward, but a libertine, was at Paris with an opera dancer 
he kept. He received the courier which brought him the 
news of the apoplexy, and on the road (to Versailles), 
another with the news of death. Upon descending from 
his coach, he found no crowd, but simply the Duc de 
Noailles, and De Guiche, who very apertement offered him 
their services, and all they could do for him. He received 
them as though they were begging messengers whom he 
was in a hurry to get rid of, bolted up stairs to his 
mother, to whom he said, he had just met two men who 
wished to bamboozle him, but that he had not been such 
a fool as to let them. This remarkable evidence of in- 
telligence, judgment, and policy, promised at once all that 
this prince has since performed. It was with much 
trouble he was made to comprehend that he had acted 
with gross stupidity; he continued, nevertheless, to act as 
before. 

-He was not less of a cub in the interview I shortly 
afterward had with him. Feeling it my duty to pay a 
visit of condolence to Madame la Duchess d’Orléans, 
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although I had not been on terms of intimacy with her for 
a long while, I sent a message to her to learn whether 
my presence would be agreeable. I was told that Ma- 
dame la Duchess d’Orléans would be very glad to see 
me. I accordingly immediately went to her. 

I found her in bed, with a few ladies and her chief 
officers around, and M. le Duc de Chartres making decorum 
do double duty for grief. As soon as I approached her 
she spoke to me of the grievous misfortune — not a word 
of our private differences. I had stipulated thus. M. le 
Duc de Chartres went away to his own rooms. Our 
dragging conversation I put an end to as soon as possible. 

From Madame la Duchess d’Orléans I went to M. le 
Duc de Chartres. He occupied the room his father had 
used before being Regent. They told me he was 
engaged. I went again three times during the same 
morning. At the last his valet de chambre was ashamed, 
and apprised him of my visit, in despite of me. He 
came across the threshold of the door of his cabinet, 
where he had been occupied with some very common 
people; they were just the sort of people suited to him. 

I saw a man before me stupefied and dumbfoundered, 
not afflicted, but so embarrassed that he knew not where 
he was. I paid him the strongest, the clearest, the 
most energetic of compliments, in a loud voice. He 
took me, apparently, for some repetition of the Ducs de 
Guiche and de Noailles, and did not do me the honor 
to reply one word. 

I waited some moments, and seeing that nothing 
would come out of the mouth of this image, I made my 
reverence and withdrew, he advancing not one step to 
conduct me, as he ought to have done all along his 
apartment, but reburying himself in his cabinet. It is 
true that in retiring I cast my eyes upon the company, 
right and left, who appeared to me much surprised. I 
went home very weary of dancing attendance at the 
chéteau. 

The death of M. le Duc d’Orléans made a great sensa- 
tion abroad and at home; but foreign countries rendered 
him incomparably more justice, and regretted him much 
more, than the French. Although foreigners knew his 
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feebleness, and although the English had strangely 
abused it, their experience had not the less persuaded 
them of the range of his mind, of the greatness of his 
genius and of his views, of his singular penetration, of 
the sagacity and address of his policy, of the fertility of his 
expedients and of his resources, of the dexterity of his 
conduct under all changes of circumstances and events, 
of his clearness in considering objects and combining 
things; of his superiority over his ministers, and over 
those that various powers sent to him; of the exquisite 
discernment he displayed in investigating affairs; of his 
learned ability in immediately replying to everything when 
he wished. The majority of our Court did not regret him, 
however. The life he had led displeased the Church 
people; but more still, the treatment they had received 
from ‘his hands. 

The day after death, the corpse of M. le Duc d’Or- 
léans was taken from Versailles to Saint Cloud, and the 
next day the ceremonies commenced. His heart was 
carried from Saint Cloud to the Val de Grace by the 
Archbishop of Rouen, chief almoner of the defunct 
Prince. The burial took place at St. Denis, the fu- 
neral procession passing through Paris, with the great- 
est pomp. The obsequies were delayed until the re2th 
of February. M. le Duc de Chartres became Duc d’Or- 
léans. 

After this event, I carried out a determination I had 
long resolved on. I appeared before the new masters of 
the realm as seldom as possible —only, in fact, upon 
such occasions where it would have been inconsistent 
with my position to stop away. My situation at the 
Court had totally changed. The loss of the dear Prince, 
the Duc de Bourgogne, was the first blow I had received. 
The loss of the Regent was the second. But what a 
wide gulf separated these two men! 
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Character of, 218-23 

BouRGOGNE, Duchess de, marriage, i, 124, 
126, 167. 

Her younger sister becomes Queen of 
Spain, 205. 

A practical joker, 275, 321. 

In love with Nangis, 322. 

Is poisoned, death of, 213-7. 

Character of, 218-23. 

Brancas, Marquis de, ii, 271. 

Bread, the people cry for, 70. 

Bressé, Baron de, i, 25. 

Bretagne, Duc de (son of the Dauphin), 

Death of, ii, 225. 

Bretesche, Lieutenant-General La, i, 86. 

Breteuil, Baron de, knew that Moses 
wrote the Lord’s Prayer, i, 150; iii, 74. 

Brionne, Comte de, i, 348. 

Brissac, Duc de, i, 60, 374; ii, 20. 

Bull Unigenitus, The, violently opposed, 
li, 255. 

Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury, i, 187. 


Canaples, i, 264. 
Candlestick, the order of the King’s, i, 256. 
Canillac, friend of the Duc d’Orléans, ii, 
297. 
Catinat, Maréchal, i, 41, 73. 
Commander of the French forces in the 
war of the Spanish succession, 208. 
Intrigue against him, 209. 
Appointed to command the army, i, 261. 
Death of, ii, 238. 
Caudelet, Abbé de, cards on Good Fri- 
day, i, 133. 
Caumartin, Abbé de, i, 70. 
Cavoye, ‘‘ Brave,”’ i, ror. 
Death of, iii, 95. 
Caylus, Chevalier, i, 113. 
Cellemare, Spanish Ambassador, plots 
against the Regency, iii, 189. 
Arrest of, 192. ' 
ChAlons, Bishop of, made Archbishop of 
Paris, i, 99. 
Chamillart, Comptroller-General, i, 165, 
218, 370; ii, 42, 50, 58. 
His downfall, 108. 
Chardon, Advocate, i, 318. 
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Charles IV., Duc de Lorraine, his bigamy, 
i, 129. 

Charles II. of England, ii, 328. 

Charlus, Madame de, her flaming head- 
dress, iii, 205. 

Charnacé, a brilliant ejectment, i, 139. 

Chartres, Duc de (afterward Duc d’Or- 
léans), i, 31, 38, 224, 227. 

Retains his father’s emoluments and 
becomes Duc d’Orléaus. 242. (See 
Orléans. ) 

Chartres, Duchess de (daughter of, the 
King), i, 38, 68, ror, 113. (See Or- 
léans.) 

Chateauneuf, Secretary, i, 183. 

Chatillon, Madame de, i, 49, 100, 191. 

Chatre, Abbé de la, hero of the masked 
ball, i, 133. 

Chaulnes, M. de, i, 65, 79. 

Chavigny, M. de, i, 47. 

Chevreuse, Duc de, i, 60; ii, 251. 

Choin, Mademoiselle, i, 69, 389; ii, 55, 192. 

Choiseul, Comte de, i, 41. 

Duc ,de, 105, I10. 

Clement X., Pope, i, 186. 

Clermont, i, 69. 

Coetlogon, Mademoiselle de, i, 102. 

Coetquen, Comte de, i, 29. 

Coislin, Cardinal, i, 125, 181, 380; formerly 
Bishop of Orleans. 

Coislin, Chevalier, i, 153. 

Coislin, Duc de, his eccentricities, i, 265. 

Condé, Prince de, i, 25, 56, 70, 121. 

Death and character of, ii, 96. 

Condé, Princesse de, i, 41; ii, 96. 

Condé, Mademoiselle de, i, 190. 

Conillac, overpowered by the sight of 
royalty, i, 147. 

Conti, Prince de, i, 52. 

Elected King of Poland, 118, 134, 185, 
389. 

Death and character of, ii, 73. 

Conti, Princesse de (illegitimate daughter 
of the King), i, 31, 68, 100. 

Offered in marriage to the Prince of 
Orange, 120, 140. 

Private theatricals, 251; ii, 172. 

Cornering the wheat, ii, 62. 

Cossé, Comte de, i, 374. 

Courcillon, i, 382. 

Courson, Intendant of Languedoc, iii, 
tr: 

Courtenay, M. de, i, 55. 

Courtenvaux, i, 346. 

Courtin, his honesty, i, 298. 

Courtiers’ tears, ii, 187. 

Court crush, a grand, i, 126. 

Cremona, the assault on, i, 213. 

Czar, his defeat by the Turks, ii, 237. 


D’Abrantes, Duc, his humorous way in a 
crisis, i, 197. 
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D’Aguesseau, Advocate-General, i, 77; iii, 
50. 
D’Albert, Charles (D Ailly), i, 60. 
Dangeau, i, 70. 
Madame, 382. 
Daniel, Pére, his ‘‘ History of France,” 
ii, 254. 
Daquin, Doctor, i, 54. 
D’Argenson, ‘ii, 62. 
D’Argenton, Madame ii, 107. 
D'Arpajon, Duchess, i, 81. 
D’Aubigné, Comte (brother of Mme. de 
Maintenon), i, 45, 126. 
D’Aumont, Duc, Ambassador to England, 
ii, 246. 
D’ Auvergne, Abbé, i, 176. 
Dauphin and Dauphine, threats of poi- 
son, ii, 211. 
They sicken and die, 213-7. 
Characters of, 218-23. 
D’Avaux, Ambassador, ii, go. 
De Bar, i, 384. 
Delfini, Cardinal, and the royal illegiti- 
mates, i, 170. 
Demarets, financier, ii. 165. 
Denonville, i, 306. 
Desmarets, director of finances ii, 23. 
D’Estrées, Cardinal, i, 133, 279, 285. 
Death of, 319. 
Diamond, the Regent, iii, 93. 
Distress, the general, ii, 66. 
“Divine,” seeing the, i, 134. 
Doctors Fagon and Maréchal, the King’s 
last illness, ii, 348. 
D’O, Madame, i, 108. 
Douglas, Captain, his failure to catch the 
Pretender, iii, 60. 
Dramatic scene at the Bed of Justice, iii, 
160. 
Dusois, Abbé, i, 32. 
Character of, ii, 329; iii, 190. 
His influence over the Regent, 267. 
How he became Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, 268, 278. 
Is made Cardinal, 280. 
Jealous of Saint-Simon, 288. 
Tries to ruin the embassy, 290. 
Is outwitted, 304. 
Intrigues to become prime minister, 
348. 
Is appointed by the Regent, 368. 
His unclerical death, 372. 
His wealth, 373. 
His character, 374. 
Duc, M. le (son of the Prince de Condé), 
his fatal practical joke, i, 121. 
Dumont, Advocate, i, 76. 
Dunkirk, siege of, by the English, ii, 16. 
Duras, M. de, i, 209, 221. 


Edict of Nantes, revocation of the, 


iii, 13. 
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Edict on the Indian Commercial Com- 
pany, a new, iii, 245. 
Effiat, d’, the poisoning of Monsieur’s 
wife, i, 243. ; 
Elbceuf, Duc d’, i, 60, 88. 
Elbceuf, Mademoiselle d’ 
Duc de Mantua, i, 317. 
Enghien, Mademoiselle d’ i, 190. 
Entragues, General d’, saves Cremona, 
1°) 203. 
Death of, 215. 
Etiquette, oddities of royal, i, 164. 
Eugéne. Prince, i, 209. 
His bold strategy, 212. 
His retreat, 215. 
At Blenheim, 303, gor. 
In Brussels, ii, 43. 


marries the 


Fagon, the King’s doctor, i, 54, 75. 
Fargues, extraordinary career of, i, 341. 
Farrier and his ghostly vision, the, i 
160 
FENELON, i, 90, 9I. 
His rise into favor, 92. 
Appointed Archbishop of Cambrai, 93. 
His defense of Quietism, 96. 
Enforced retirement to his diocese, 97, 
135. 
Readers of his book are excommuni- 
cated, 137. 
Publicly retracts and submits to the 
Pope’s judgment, 138. 
Death of, ii, 323. 
Ferté, Maréchale de la, ii, 264. 
Feuillade, Duc de, i, 53, 105. 
Fiesque, Comtesse de, a society woman, 
i, 165. 
Fleury, Joly de, iii, 50. 
Flight of the Court from Madrid, ii, 157. 
Flotte, ii, 104. 
Fontaine, Martel de, i, 38. 
Madame de, ii, 135. 
Fontange, Mademoiselle de, ii, 375. 
Forbin, ii, 19. 
Force, Duc de la, i, 60. 
Frobin, Admiral, his victories, i, 399. 
Frost of 1708-9, the severe, ii, 61. 
Furstemberg, Cardinal, i, 177. 


’ 


Gaillard, Pére, i, 99. 
Gamaches, ii, 55. 
George, King of England, and hisson, iii, 
277- 
Gervaise, Monk, his profligacy discov- 
ered in time, i, 149. 
Gesvres, Duc de, i, 66. 
Art critic, 151, 168. 
Duchess de, 270. 
Gibraltar, proposed cession by England, 
iii, 79. 
Giudice, Cardinal del, ii, 273. 
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Godet, Bishop of Chartres, i, 94. 
Gold Fringe, mystery of the, i, 158. 
Grammont, Duc de, i, 327. 
Duchess de, ii, 68. 
Grand Prieur at play, the, i, 140, 340. 
Griffin, Lord, ii, 18. 
Grimaldo, Foreign Minister of Spain, iii, 
302. 
Gualterio, Papal Nuncio, i, 378. 
Guetem, abductor, i, 386. 
Guiche, Comte de, i, 357. 
Comtesse, de, i, 93. 
Guise, Madame de, a stickler for eti- 
quette, i, 103. 
Guyon, Madame, i, 91, 94. 
In the Bastille, 95. 


Hamilton, Duke of, ii, 19. 
Hanover, Duke of, i, 79. 
Duchess of, i, 41. 
Hanover, Elector of, i, 53. 
Harcourt, Princess d’, settling preced- 
ence, i, 151, 183. 
Harcourt, Prince d’, and his virago wife, 
characters of, i, 272. 
Harlay, President of Parliament, i, 62, 78. 
Perfidy, of, 113, 164. 
Death of, ii, 242. 
Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, i, 98. 
Harrach, Count d’, i, 198. 
Hautefort, Mademoiselle d’, i, 47. 
Heudicourt, Lampoonist, ii, 149. 
Homodei, Ambassador, i, 205. 
Horn, Comte de, strange story of the, iii, 
274. 
Hough, projected invasion of Scotland, 
i113; 
Humiéres, Marquis d’, i, 25. 


James II., King of England, a refugee in 
France, i, 28, 78, 102, 132. 
Death of, 249; iii, 397. 
Jansenius, Bishop of Ypres, ii, 87. 
Jesuits, treatment of their elder breth- 
ren, iii, 208. 
Joyeuse, Marquis de, i, 41, 85. 


King of Spain, reading his will, i, 197. 

Kcenigsmarck, Count of, terrible fate of, 
i, 79. 

Kourakin, Prince, Russian ambassador, 
iii, 97. 

La Bourlie, i, 174. 

La Bruyére, death of, i, 105. 

La Feuillade, i, 362. 

Causes failure at Turin, i, 364. 

La Fontaine, of the ‘‘Fables,” i, 83. 

Ia Marck, Comtesse de, i, 177. 

Lamoignon, Chief President, i, 341, 343. 

Langres, Bishop of, a billiard expert, i, 100. 

Langlée, courtier, i, 175. 
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La Queue, Captain, son-in-law of the 
King, i, 302. 
LA TRAPPE, Abbé de, i, 59. 
His portrait obtained by strategy, 111. 
Condemns Fénelon’s book, 136, 
His romance, 137. 
His misplaced confidence, 149. 
Death of, 191 
Lauzun, Duc de, i, 42, 82, 144, 337. 
Death of, iii, 384-410. 
La Valliére, Madame de, i, 395; ii, 374. 
La Vauguyon, i, 54. 
La Varenne, and the talking magpie, i, 
127. 
Lavienne, the King’s confidant, i, 87. 
La Vrilliére, i, 183. 
Law, John, his new bank, iii, 73. 
His peril, 136. 
Becomes a Catholic, 230. 
And Comptroller of Finance, 231. 
Is dismissed from office, 243. 
His house attacked, 247. 
His flight, 251. 
Character, 257. 
Leon, Prince de, ii, 25. 
Le Notre, landscape gardener, i, 185. 
Lesdiguiéres-Gondi, Duchess de, i, 60, 
313. 
Le Tellier, Chancellor, iii, 24. 
L/Hospital, Madame, her brilliant feat, 
ili, 60. 
Lille, gallant defense of, ii, 47. 
Lorges, Maréchal Duc de, i, 53, 80. 
Marriage of his daughter to the author, 
82, 83. 
Death of, 269. 
Lorraine, Chevalier de, i, 32, 151, 243. 
Louis XIV., under defeat, i, 29. 
At play, 34. 
Orders a retreat, 51. 
His natural children, 66, 68, 109. 
Decrees a magnificent Court wedding, 
124. 
His alleged daughter of color, 130. 
Favors James II. of England, 132. 
A spectacular camp, 142. 
Scene at the sham fight, 145. 
Pays debts for others, 156. 
Impressed by the farrier’s ghost story, 
162, 
Favors his illegitimates at the expense 
of children of the blood royal, 163. 
Erects a new statue of himself, 164. 
Gives offense to the Cardinals, 170. 
His imperious will, 181. 
The Spanish succession, 193. 
Escorts his grandson, the new King of 


Spain, 201. 
Quarrels with his brother, Monsieur, 
225. 


Who dies the next day, 232. 
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Receives the son of James II. as King of 
England, 249. 

Refuses to wear mourning for William 
TII., 259. 

Decrees more costly pleasures while 
losing battles, 348. 

Precedence at communion, ii, 9. 

Majesty in a rage, II. 

Atheist rather than Jansenist, 12. 

His heartless selfishness, 22. 

Pays court to the money-lender, 24. 

Terrible distress because of the war, 
threats against the King, 67. 

He accepts gifts of plate to be melted, 
69. 

The people cry for bread, 70. 

‘The King’s new confessor, 85. 

Suppresses an abbey, 88. 

Furious against d’Orléans, 107. 

Economizing at Marly, 133. 

Makes the illegitimate son of James II. 
of England a Maréchal of France and 
a peer, 148. 

He justifies confiscation, 166. 

The Royal Tithe imposed, 168. 
Kingly tears for Monseigneur, ror. 
Names the Duc and Duchess de Bour- 
gogne Dauphin and Dauphine, 194. 
They, and their eldest son die within 
twenty-four days, 225. 

The King amuses himself before they 
are buried, 231. 

France renounces all claim to the 
throne of Spain, 250. 

The King’s cruelty, 264. 

Is not told of the Spanish King’s second 
mattiage, 273. 

Directs the downfall of Madame des 
Ursins, 283. 

The King declares his illegitimate sons 
Princes of the blood, 300. 

Suspicions of poison, 304. 

Makes his will under pressure, 309. 

Last days of the King, 345. 

Slowly killed by his favorite doctor, 
348. 

Scenes in the death chamber, 353-6. 

Madame de Maintenon’s heartlessness, 
358. 

Character of Louis XIV., 359. 

His vanity, 360. 

Review of his reign, 365. 

The royal amours, 374. 

His original dislike of de Maintenon, 
378. 

Their midnight marriage, 381. 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, iti, 
13. 

How the King was cajoled, 24. 

Etiquette of the King’s table, 30. 

Court manners and customs, 31. 
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The country rejoices at the end of his 
reign, 39. 

Reading the King’s will, 44. 

Its provisions abrogated by Parliament, 
5I. 

Louis XV., birth of, ii, 139. 

Holds his first Bed of Justice, iii, 55. 

Receives Peter the Great, 105. 

Illness and convalescence, 281. 

Declaration of the royal marriages, how 
received by the King, 290. 

Consecrated at Rheims in 1722, 368. 

Louis of Baden, Prince, a generous foe, 

i, 84. 

Louville, secret agent of France, iii, 80. 
His failure, 83. 

Louvois, Minister of War, i, 37, 354; li, go. 
Orders the burning of Tréves, iii, 17. 
Death of, 19, 386. 

Lwude, Duchess de, i, 106; ii, 22. 

Ludre, Mlle. de, ii, 376. 

Luxembourg, Duc de, i, 24, 27, 51, 52, 54. 
His claim of precedence, 60. 

Pedigree of, 61. 

Claim resisted, 65, 69. 

Character of, 74. 

Death, 75. 

Claim of precedence continued by his 
son, 76. 

A joke on the Duke by the Prince, 173. 

Duel over the Duchesse, 185. 

Siege of Lille, ii, 48. 


Mabillon, Pére, i, 384. 

Madame la Duchess (daughter of the 
King), i, 113. 

Madame (wife of Monsieur), i, 33, 35, 241. 

Madot, the vigilant pastor, i, 124. 

Mahony, Col., brings news to the King, 
i, 216. 

Mailly, Comtesse de, i, 38, 170, 183, 398. 

MAINE, Duc pv, illegitimate son of the 


King, i, 40, 66. 
Cowardice before the enemy, i, 87, 89, 
301. 


Induces the King to make his will in 
his favor, ii, 309. 

The will and codicil abrogated by Par- 
liameut, iii, 51. 

Hostile bearing to the Regent, 133. 

Consternation at the determination of 
the Regent to deprive him of the rank 
of Prince of the blood, 151. 

Incensed at his disgrace, 188. 

Plots to overthrow the Regency, 188. 

Is arrested, with the Duchesse, 198. 

MAINTENON, MADAME DBE, i, 31, 34, 37, 52, 

54, 81, 88, 92, 99, 106. 

Influenced by her serving-woman, 107, 
10g, 116. 

Her inconvenient brother, 123, 135, 142, 

A demonstration of her power, 145-7. 
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An awkward slip, 155. 
The farrier’s vision, 163. 
Her childhood in America, 171. 
Foiled by Mme. de Navailles, 172. 
A friend at Court, 175, 183. 
Councils of state held in her chambers, 
i, 198. 
Death of Monsieur, 231. 
Fickle grief, 234, 262, 283. 
In league with Princess des Ursins, 
294, 328; ii, 21, 33, 42, 53- 
Receives the Duc de Bourgogne, 54. 
And Maréchal Véndome, 56. 
She defeats Chamillart’s plan for re- 
capturing Lille, 59, 82, 93, 95- 
Compasses the fall of Chamillart, 112, 
182. 
The new Dauphin and Dauphine, 199. 
Downfall of Princess des Ursins, 274, 
302. 
Vindictive against d’Orléans, 304. 
Presses the dying King for favors, 353. 
Deserts him in his last hours, 357. 
Her reign of thirty-two years, 376. 
Career and character, 376. 
Flighty and devotional, iii, 12. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, iii, 13. 
Her ambition to be declared Queen, 
iii, 15. 
Magnanimous revenge of the Duc 
d'Orléans as Regent, iii, 53. 
Unregretted death of, 210. 
Maisons, President, ii, 297, 314. 
Death of, 316. 
Mantua, Duc de, i, 312. 
Maria Theresa, Queen of France, i, 194. 
Marlborough, Duke of, at Blenheim, i, 303. 
At Ramillies, 356; ii, 34. 
Marly, masquerades at, i, 173. 
Marriage of the Duc de Bourgogne to the 
Princesse de Savoy, i, 125. 
Marriage of the daughter of Duc d’Or- 
léans and the Duc de Berry, ii, 137. 
Marsin, at Blenheim, i, 305. 
Causes failure at Turin, 364. 
Mary, Queen of England, death of, i, 78. 
Matignon, Maréchal, at Oudenarde, i, 
3973 li, 35- 
Maupertuis, i, 23. 
Mazarin, Cardinal, i, 36. 
Meaux, M. de (Bishop Bossuet), i, 391. 
Meilleraye, Maréchale de la, ii, 139. 
Mignard, the artist, i, 83. 
Miramion, Madame, i, 103. 
Mississippi scheme, Law’s, iii, 227. 
The crash, 239. 
Sufferings of the people, 239. 
Molina, Pére, and the Molinists, ii, 87. 
Monaco, M, de, i, 114, 171. 
Monseigneur (son of Louis XIV.), i, 24, 
69, Lor, 198, 223, 389. 
Death of, ii, 181. 
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Monsieur (brother of Louis XIV.), i, 24, 
68, 80. 
Reproaches his brother, 225. 
Death of, 232. 
Character of, 236. 
Montauban, Madame de, ii, 250. 
Montbazon, Duc de, i, 60. 
Montchevreuil, M. de, i, 40, 41. 
Montespan, Madame de, i, 31, 369, 391, 
394; ii, 375; iii, 387. 
Montfort, Duc de, i, 309. 
Montesquieu, Maréchal de, ii, 146. 
Montpensier, Mademoiselle de, i, 42. 


Namur, siege of, i, 28. 
Capitulation of, 89. 
Nangis, Maréchal, and the Duchess de 
Bourgogne, i, 322. 
Nanon, de Maintenon’s maid-mistress, 
i; 107% : 
National bankruptcy, least of two evils, 
ii, 342. 
Navailles, Madame de, i, 172. 
Nemours, Duchess de, i, 395. 
Ninon de l’Enclos, i, 343. 
Noailles, Duc de, i, 67, 72, 202. 
His snuffbox, ii, 212, 300. 
Behavior under the Regency, iii, 71. 
Relations with John Law, 76. 
His injustice and intrigues, 113. 
Noyon, Bishop de, i, 70. 


Orange, Prince of. (See William III. of 
England.) 
Orléans, Bishop of, given the King’s 
nomination as Cardinal, i, 99, 104. 
Orléans, Chevalier d’, ii, 125. 
ORLEANS, Duc p’\(formerly Duc de Char- 
tres), commands in Flanders, i, 361. 
Returns to Spain, ii, 32. 
His costly witticism, 32, ror, 103. 
Cabal against him, 105, 107. 
His disgrace, 120. 
Sees de Maintenon, 123. 
The Duc and the Dauphin, ii, 210. 
Charged with poisoning the Dauphin 
and Dauphine, 226. 
Deserted by the Court, 228. 
Takes his revenge on Madame des 
Ursins, 284. 5 
Character of, 324. 
Character of the Duchess, 339. 
His surprise at the King’s death, iii, 42. 
Protests against the King’s will, 44. 
Is confirmed as Regent by the Parlia- 
ment, abrogation of the codicil, 51. 
His new scheme of government cor- 
dially approved, 52. 
Liberates victims of lettres de cachet, 56. 
His amusements, 69. 
Court privileges, 91. 
The Regent diamond, 92. 
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Hoaxes the author, 124. 

His ‘‘voués and harlots,”’ 127. 

Conflicts with Parliament, 131. 

Summons a Bed of Justice, 147. _. 

His declaration degrading the illegiti- 
mate sons of Louis XIV., 159. 

Excepts the Comte de Toulouse, 162. 

Consternation of Parliament, 175. 

Trouble with his daughter, the Duchesse 
de Berry, 219. 

Distributes tactical pensions, 235. 

Troubles over Law's financial schemes, 
242. 

Exiles the Parliament, 248. 

Disgraceful appointment to the Arch- 
bishopric of Cambrai, 268. 

Suspicions as to the King’s illness, 282. 

Proposes that the King shall marry the 
Infanta of Spain, and the heir to the 
Spanish throne marry his (the 
Regent’s) daughter, Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, 285. 

She departs for Spain, the marriage, 
334. 

Asserts his authority, over Villeroy, the 
King’s Governor, 357. 

Flight of the King’s instructor, Fréjus, 
360. 

Sudden death of the Regent, 414 

Orry, i, 286. 
Deception of, 289. 


Panache, Madame, i, 114. 
Panic over Law’s schemes, iii, 246. 
Bursting of the bubble, 251. 
Parliament asserts its rights over the 
Regency, iii, 128. 
Parma, Prince of, i, 133; ii, 270. 
Pascal, his ‘‘Provincial Letters,” ii, 87. 
Peace of Utrecht, 1713, ii, 250. 
Pelot, Madame, i, 55. 
Pére la Chaise, i, 71, 88, 180. 
Death of, ii, 83. 
Perigeux, complaints of, iii, 112. 
PETER THE GREAT, i,130. 
Visit to France, iii, roo. 
Portrait of, 103. 
His manners, 104-6. 
Philip V. of Spain, character of, iii, 323. 
“Philippiques,’”’ the, of La Grange, iii, 
206. 
Piney, Duc de (Luxembourg), i, 61. 
Polignac, Abbé de, i, 328. 
Pompadour, Madame de, i, 316; ii, 291. 
Pontchartrain, Naval Secretary, i, 333. 
Made Chancellor, i, 165. 
Why he ruined the fleet, i, 335. 
Portland, Duke of, i, 132. 
Portocarrero, Cardinal and the Spanish 
succession, i, 195, 203, 284. 
Praslin, saves Cremona, i, 214. 
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Pretender, the Old (‘the King of Eng- 
land’), ii, 7, 58. 
Birth of the Young Pretender, iii, 279. 
Prince, M. le (son of the great Condé), i, 
24, 25. 
Is rebuked, i, 220. 
Princess, a belching, iii, 344. 
Puyguilhem, Marquis de, iii, 385. 
Puységur, General, i, 288. 
Unmasks Vendéme, ii, 38, 76. 
Puysieux, gets the cordon bleu, i, 333. 


Queen Anne of England, ii, 244. 
Quietists, the, i, 93-6. 
Queen of Spain, the new, ii, 276. 
Summarily banishes Madame des Ur- 
sins, ii, 278. 


“Rabelais” in church, reading, ii, 338. 
Rabutin, Bussy, i, 103. 
Racine, a poor courtier, i, 63, 155. 
Downfall of, 156. 
Raising the Devil, ii, 337. 
Rambure, Lieutenant, ii, 16. 
Ramiillies, Battle of, i, 356. 
Reforms, the grand obstacle to, i, 372. 
Regent, character of the, ii, 324. 
Renunciation of France in the matter of 
the Spanish succession, ii, 247. 
Retz, Cardinal de, ii, 141. 
Revel, Commander of Villeroy’s troops, i, 
234. 
Rheims, Archbishop of, reconciliation 
with the Jesuits, i, 130, 184. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, i, 45. 
Richelieu, Duc de, i, 60. 
Richelieu, Marquise de, ii, 96. 
Rigault, the artist, i, rzr. 
His sharp practice, 112. 
Rion, his power over the Duchess de 
Berry, iii, 67. 
Rochefort, Maréchale de, 
daughter, i, 107. 
Rochefoucauld, Duc de la, i, 50, 76, 104. 
Debts paid by the King, 156; ii, 67. 
Death of, 262. 
Rohan, Cardinal de, at the King’s death- 
bed, ii, 354. © 
Rohan, Duc de, i, 60; ii, 25. 
Duchess de, i, 151. 
Rontzau, Comte de, i, 185. 
Rooke, Admiral, i, 311. 
Roquelaure, Mademoiselle, ii, 26. 
Rose, Secretary, i, 219. 
Royal grief, ii, 266. 
Roye, Comte de, i, 115. 
Runaway marriage, a queer, ii, 26, 
Ryswick, the Peace of, i, 118. 


her lively 


Sabran, Madame de, mistress of the Re- 
gent, iii, 127. 
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Saint-Aignan, Ducde, and the Abbesse de 
la Joye, i, 247; iii, 194. 
St. Albans, Duke of, i, 132. 
SAINT-SIMON, Duc de, (author) born Jan. 
15, 1675, i, 21. 
Marriage, 81. 
Proposes to end the war, 347. 
Ambassador to Rome, 378. 
Predicts the fall of Lille, ii, 45. 
Efforts to purify the Court, 340. 
Appointed to the Supreme Council, 343. 
Protests on behalf of the Dukes, iii, 44, 
I13, 182, 228. 
Appointed Ambassador to Spain, 287, 
316, 329. 
Is made a Grandee of Spain, 334. 
Retires from public life, 368. 
Saint-Simon, Duchess de, a question of 
precedence, ‘i, 191. 
Saint-Géran, Madame de, i, 113. 
Saint-Vallery, Madame de, i, 40. 
Santeuil, Canon, i, 121. 
Saumery, courtier, i, 167. 
Savary, assassination of, i, 157. 
Savoy, Prince de, i, 187, 205, 211, 321, gor. 
Savoy, Princess de (afterward Duchess 
de Bourgogne), i, 108. 
The King describes her charms, Io9. 
Saxony, the Elector of, claimant of the 
Throne of Poland, i, 119. 
Is elected, 120. 
Scarron, i, 156. 
Madame (see Maintenon, Mme. de). 
Scene in Parliament at the reading of the 
King’s will, iii, 45. 
Shrewsbury, Duke and Duchess of, ii, 245. 
Ségur and the Abbesse de la Joye, i, 246. 
Seraphin, Pére, i, 104. 
Servien, Abbé, suppressed, ii, 261. 
Sévigné, Madame de, i, 103. 
Sery, Mademoiselle de, i, 227. 
Soissons, Chevalier, i, 74. 
Soubise, Madame de, i, 37, 176; ii, 376; iii, 
297. 
Soubise, Abbé, i, 176, 180. 
Sourches, de, i, 36. 
Spain, Queen of (younger sister of the 
Duchesse de Bourgogne), i, 205. 
Refuses her bridegroom, 207. 
Is refused by him, 208. 
Reconciliation, 209. 
Death of, ii, 266 
The King, iii, 302 
Remarries, daily life of, 318. 
Spanish Court, a glimpse at the, i, 122, 361. 
Spanish succession, the, i, 193, 196, 209. 
Staremberg, victory at Saragossa, ii, 155. 
Sully Duc de, i, 60, 348. 
Suppression of an abbey, ii, 88. 


Tallard, Marshal, at Blenheim, i, 303. 
Taxation, impolitic, i, 371. 


MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON 


Tellier, Pére, confessor of the King, ii, 
85, 208, 255. 
Worries the dying King, 352. 
Tessé, Maréchal de, iii, 100. 
Tragedy of a hat, 144, 209, 326, 402. 
Threats against the King, ii, 67. 
Ticquet, Madame, execution of, i, 169. 
Titles, ‘‘ fallen into the dust,” i, 141. 
Torcy, Madame de, precedence at table, 
4, 11: 
Torcy, M. de, ii, ror. 
Movement against, iii, 296. 
Toulouse, Comte de, i, 25, 41, 66,79, 311) 
iii, 163. 
Tour, Pére de la, i, 392. 
Tourville, Admiral, i, 28. 
Tremoille, Duc de la, i, 60. 
Trévoux, Pére du, i, 226. 
Turenne, de, i, 354. 


Ursins, Princess des, i, 205. 
Her marriage and character, 279. 
Aspires to rule Spain in league with 
Mme. de Maintenon, 283. 
Suppressed by the King, 290. 
Regains her power, 294. 
Returns to Spain, 337; ii, 32, 103, 229. 
Claims sovereignty on the death of the 
Queen, 267, 272, 276, 
Arrest and downfall of, 277. 
Ends her days in the Court of the Eng- 
lish Pretender, 288. 
Uzés, Comte d’, i, 185, 


Valentinois, Duc de, i, 60, 114. 
Valliére, Madame de la, i, 31. 
Vardes, M. de, i, 49. 
Vassor, Abbé, i, 187. 
Vatteville, Abbé de, his extraordinary ca- 
reer, i, 251. 
Vauban, i, 25. 
Death of, 371. 
Vaudemont, Prince de, i, 86, 208. 
Vendéme, M. de, i, 60, 73. 
Commander of the army, 122. 
Pays the penalty of profligacy, 156, 184. 
» Succeeds the captured Villeroy, 216, 
339. 
Arrives at court, 349. 
Character of, 349. 
Takes command at Flanders, 359; ii, 14, 
34. 
At Oudenarde, 35. 
Arrives at court, 56. 
His downfall, 76. 
Goes to fight for Spain, 156, 239. 
His wretched death, 240. 
Ventadour, Duc de, i, 60. 
Duchesse de, 240; iii, 297. 
Verneuil, M. de, i, 38. 
Verrue, Comtesse de, her 
mance,”’ i, 187. 


“real ro- 
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Vervins, his hermit life, 1, 319. 
Villars, Maréchal de, i, 36, 399. 
Beaten at Mons, ii, 117, 145. 
Villaviciosa, battle of, ii, 162. 
Villena, Marquis de, and Cardinal Al- 
beroni, iii, 120. 
Villeroy, Maréchal de, i, 53, 86, 168. 

Supersedes Catinat, 210. 

Receives a snuffbox snub, 211. 

Is captured, 213, 338, 355. 

Deprived of his control over the young 
King, iii, 138, 164, 177. 

As Governor suggests suspicions against 
the Regent when the King is sick, 
282. 

Insults Cardinal Dubois, 350. 

Trap laid for him, is arrested: 353-9. 

Villeroy rages against Fréjus, the King’s 
instructor, 363. 
Close of his career, 365. 


Voltaire, Saint-Simon’s opinion of, iii, 
77: 

Voysin, Secretary of State, ii, 112. 

Vrilliére, Madame de la, i, 322. 


William III., King of England, i, 27, 51, 
52, 79, 86, 89. 

Acknowledged King of England by 
Louis XIV., 120, 125, 131. 

Dines with the King in camp, 144, 184, 
187. i 

Proposals for a settlement of the Span- 
ish succession, 193. 

Resents the recognition by Louis XIV. 
of James’s son as King of England, 
249. 

England, Austria and Holland in 
alliance against France and Spain, 
249. 

Death of, 259. 
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